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. FOREWORD >** 

The identification and elucidation of emerging issues, trends, and conditions 
n pdptsecondary education is one of the principal missions of the Center for the 



tucly of "Higher Education/at The Pennsylvania State University. The Center hasY, 
a particular imereSt in chsfnges and new developments in organization, administra- 
tion, and governance. JNe use a broad definition both with respect to thte types of 
institutions included, in the concept of pbstsecondary education and the subject 
for research itself. We hold the view thaMhe broad tunctions of planning and co- 
ordination of postsecondary educational interests are encompassed inthe«ubject 
of organization; administration, and governance. , ^ 

j / ' > * ; 

This publication tepreserfts'a continuing line ot research started at the Center 
several y£ars ago. An earlier study identified the en>ergence t of alnew concept in 
American postsecondary educationaj planniraipd coordirwtion. Vhe concept is 
regionalism; its implementation is fegionalization. The present stuHv shows that 
the concept is how well accepted throughout the nation, and 1s beirig imj>temented 
widely. > "* 

4 . x T • * 

That broad conclusion raises severaJ larger policy issues to which decision- 
makers at both institutional ancf broader levels of postsecondary education need 

* to give serious attention. The importance of these issues is evident from the posi- 
tive and widespread interest exp/essed t in the "invitational national conference 
planned as an integral and important part of thi^roject. Representatives of a 
wide range of. interdstsjn the postsecondary policU implications of the study- t 
colleges, universities, state higher educational agencies, state and federal govern- 
ment offices— have indicated a desire to attend c^id Will be convened. . 

• The Center is phased to have been able to conduct this research, with, the 

* support of the Ford foundation, as a means of contributing empirical evidence 
for policy davelopment in higher education. We intend to pursue this area of in- 
vestigation in subsequent stgcfres and reports, 

Kenneth P Mortimer f 
> / V Director, Center for tWe Study 

of Higher Education 
. June 1978 

✓ • 
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CHAPTER i 

REGIONALISM: DEFINITION ANDtlfVERVIEW IN 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Antecedents to Regional ism: Competing 
Organizational Tendencies 

^ The current literature in higher education abounds with news about the 
process of change in which the nattoq's postsecondary educational institutions are 
involved. The many changes reflectView conditions in'the 1970s both internal 
and external to these' institutions-conditions tiiat^gre drastically different from 
those that prevailed during the previous three decades in American postsecondary 
education. These developments suggest very strongly that new policy directions 
for the support and conduct of this level of education are m the making. Jn short 
jf colleges and related types of institutions are to respend effectively to the in- 
creasing pressures for new policy directions, new organizational approaches may 
be needed. 

« Until quite recently, two competing tendencies controlled the organiza- 
tional changes evidenced within postsecondary institutions. One is the classical 
claim for institutional and campus autonjmy for collegiate operations; the other, 
the movement toward- statewide systerroand centralization of operating controls. 
TJiese two organizational tendencies in American postsecondary adulation, and 
the pros and cons of each, have been well documented elsewhere. Only a sum- 
mary description is needed here to show the seating in which a new development-*- 
regionalism and regionalization-is taking place. 

* . . 

The notion of campus autonomy has, its foundation in the very earliest 
( traditions of Amerifcan higher education. Institutional autonomy developed in 
thisr country largely as a result of the system of lay government that was adopted 
for the colonial colleges by the various denominational sponsoring groups. The 
wrliest state universities also adopted this governing pattern as did most of the 
new state land-grant institutions created by the Morrill Act of 1862. In sum, the 
system of American higher education from the colonial days to the late nineteenth 
century was one of essential ly^private denominational sponsorship and pontrol, 
with a high level of autonomy for all institutions and only a modest mixture of 
state involvement. 

* * 

It was not really until the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries' 
that concern for the coordination of postsecondary education per se became an 
interest of the states. During the early 1900s, increasing ipecializatkrrraR^diver- 
Srty withip and among colleges and universities, coupled with steadily^lrscseasing 
enrollments, brought higher education increased social visibility and/ prominent. 
t This increasing public awareness of higher education was accompahiec(J)y ftparal- 
lel grovtah in other state programs. States were faced with comp^tinglnterests for 
pubHc financial support and out of necessity b^an searching for ways to control 
institutional growth within the limits of resourcej^rdvrded in state budgets. Dur- 
ing this period of time, several states created "one single consolidate^ board fdr 



higher education, while v at the same time abolishing any existing local governing 
boards. I 

§uch drastic demon, though, was njot the norm. Most states resisted any 
, strong movement toward centralization during the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury and instead continued to deal directly with various institutional boards. It 
was not until the 1950s and 1960s that new r forces (sucb as a dramatically increas- 
ing. rate of enrollment gro\th and pressures from new segments of the population 
to obtain access to postsecondary educational opportunity) caused virtually all 
states to increase their attention to statewide development and cpordination of 
postsecondary educational resources. ^A4arge number of states chose the coordi- 
nating*model— i.e., a statQt9ry coordinatmgjjoard—asiphe best means of insuring • 
drderly growth and cooperation for all postsecondary educational interests in- 
volved. 

j It seems clear that the current trend in, American postsecondlry education 
is toward more state-level agency involvement in the affairs of postsetondary edu- 
cational institutions and organizations. Consensus among authorities in the field 
fs that this trend could represent a serious threa| to traditional modes of gover- 
nance of colleges and universities (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1975; Glehny, 1976)., j 

^< ^ * 

There are at least two extreme positions existing between the competing 
tendencies of protection of campus autonomy and the movement toward stronger 
statewide coordination and/or control. On the one hand, a* heavy-handed official- 
dom could take control of higher education and determine not only the resources 
it shall use, but also the broad policies governing it. On the other hand, the 
"market model" could lie^u^Mkto redistribute resources and to preserve the^au- 
tonomy of institutions of hfjghei\learning (Leslie, 1974). Neither position can 
present convincing evideripe that it is the likely -modkl for general adoption 
throughout the states' 

Proponents of th^ centralization of control are confronted with the strong 
tradition of private higher education in this country, with the growing strength of 
the proprietary sector (which by definition cannot be controlled with the others^ 
and with the spreading federal and state practice of funding higher education 
, through direct grants to students. Also to be recognized is the impact of various 
t policy proclamations that call for the stimulation of competition among different 
types of postsecpndary institutions (Newman, 1971; Newman, 1973). 

# • 
Proponents of the market model mustrecognize the fact that all but three 
states have acted to establish a "1202 Commission" to carry on "comprehensive* 
statewide planning" under precisions of the Higher Education Amendments of 
1972; that several states in recent years have moved to put all public higher educa- ' 
tion operations under a state-level "super-board"; and that governors, legislators, 
and othgf^offteials of state government are expressing every year more interest in 
, directlntervention into the'eonducts of higher education. 
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The Jlotion of regionalism, on the other hand, seems to offer some inter- 
esting positive possibilities for escaping botfNhe extreme of monolithic, central- 
ized, |Statewide control, and that of a strict market model. There fs some evidence 
to suggest that regionalism in higher education is emerging as a move toward a 
•v % middle-ground position irt^oordinating and planning for this level df education. 

Mostaobservers of the contemporary postsecondary scene agree that the 
challenge of th^next decade will lie to find mechanisms for coordination that cart 
achieve public accountability of al^ postsecondary institutions, while at the same 
time protecting that degree of independence within the educational environment 
that is essential- for the continued vitality of these institutions. It shall be the 
-^authors' purpose in this report to examine the potential of regionalism for accom- 
Tplishmg just that kind of balance. \ 



Regionalism Defined: Official^tate- Level Recogmttbn 

'I ; * " 

For the purposes of this study, regionalism is defined as that view of a 
geographic subsection of a state (or df several adjoining states) that considers all^f- 
(or a numberlr of the postsecondary educatjorraf components within the region !< ^ 
collectively and seeks to establish a coordinated relationship among their goals, 
programs, and/or^ resources. Regionalization, theh, is the process by which the 
cdncept is put into practice— the implementation of regionalism is/egionalization. - . 
It is manifested in sorjie form of interinstitutional cooperative arrangement. . - 

Obviously, regionalism is only one kind of interjnstitutional phenomenon. 
To isolate practices of regionalism from the larger universe of interinstitutional 
cooperative activity; anbther criterion was established in the study. Only those 
regional arrangements that are in some way officially recognized by one or mor^ 
authoritative Agencies in a state were fncluded as manifestations of regionalisjn. 
This official recognition can be the governor or the legislature by executive action v 
or statute, for example, or a state-level coordinating or governing board responsi- 
ble for aN^6r afcaegqient) of postsecondary education by asimilar official action!* 




Clearly, the criffecion of official recognition excludes from the" purview of 
this study the more general pheoomenon of Consortia that are typically ad hoc, 
voluntary interinstitutional arrangements. These consortial developments are very 
germane to the current study on regionalism for a number of reasons. First/ 
some instances voluntafy consortia have served, in an evolutionary sense, as the 
forerunners of regionalism. Second, in several states official recognition has been 
extended.to existing interinstitutionaf ventures that previously were strictly vol- 
untary. Finally, voluntary consortia do provide some basis of experience from 
• which officials considering regionalism, can profit. Nevertheless, it should be rec- 
ognized that there is some evidence that voluntary interinstitutional arrangements 
are falling short of the expectatidns set for them (Patterson, 1974). Regionalism,* 
however, seems to hfold'a much greater prornise for positive impact on postsecond- 
arypolicy formulation than has been evide/ced by voluntary consortia efforts be- 
cause it usually has different purposes than voluntary consortia, and, more im- 
portant I y,^ecause it does have the distinct advantage of an official recognition 
and status iXtHe states. * 
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^ Timeliness df the Study / / 

A wefFdocumented observation is that American postsecondary education 
is under strong pressure to extend beyond the campuses of individual colleges and 
universities. These pressures were goted in several places' by the Carnegie Com- 
mission- (1971, 1972a, 1973), and have also beer* the subject of several^horter 
treatises. One observer of the' contemporary scene, for example, writes that 
—^higher education institutions may need to prepare a declaration of interdepen-, 
deijce as part of a survival strategy for the 1980s" (Cronin, 1975). , 

Educational policymakers at all levels of leadership, institutional, state, 
and federal, are wrestling with and attempting to respond to'the new pressures 
and conditions of the 1970s. As this is done, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
• these new conditions are operating to move the focus of postsecondary education 
away from individual collegiate contuses to a more complex multi-faceted struc- 
ture. Shapers of policy at all levels ace adopting an inclusive view of the resources 
iof postsecondary education that need to be taken into account. "Jhey do not see 
lingular institutions providing the response needed. Instead, tfte'use of broader 
and multipler arrangements involving all kinds of institutions anrf^slivery systems 
is seen as the viable alternative for the 1 980s and beyond. 

• c 

Although this trend and" its policy implications have been getting much 
attention, as of yet relatively few operational changes have evolved within Ameri- 
can postsecondary education that effectively respond to the emerging conditions. 
The belief held here is that intgrins^itutional cooperative activity generally, and 
regional approaches to cooperation in partio^Jr, can be suggested as at least one 
possible positive response. * 

4 

Institutional Interests 

' / - 

^ The pressures on collegiate institutions to accommodate to/iew conditions 
are many. Among these are concerns such as: (1)\tt»e leveling off of enrollments 
of so-called traditional college students-those recency graduated from high 
^^spbool and attending college bn a fuH-time basis; (2) the simultaneous new recog- 
j nition of the shift of student bodies to include more older persons, more whp are 
studying part time, more women, and more who gome from economically disad- 
vantaged population groups; (3) the increasing difficulties collegiate institutions 
are encounteringSn getting the fiscal support they need from their supporting 
clienteles; andy$) the increasing accountability requirements imposed on post- 
secondary educational institutions by a wide range of constituencies. 



The ability of postsecondary institutions to make a positive and successful 
response to these pressures will, in a real sense, ultimately determine theiro/ery 
survival. Faced with the need to respond to all of, these pressures and others, 1 
many institutions ^are concluding that they cannot "go it alone." One conse- 
quence is that they are exhibiting both a more •frequent initiative in se'eking col- 
laborative relationships with other postsecondary educational interests (e.g., 
voluntary consortia), and a more positive response to suggestions for such collab- 
orative arrangements that are made by others. 
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College? and related institutions encounter many difficulties when they 
try individually to resolve the complex of forces before them. For example, faced 
^with stroilizinf or even declining enrollments, institutions may claim the right to 
ce unilateral policy decisions about student recruitment and related matters. 
(Itaneously, however, these same institutions often seek public funding. It 
seertiVuH^easonable that collegiate institutions should have both a common source 
of fundin^t/t^ie right to operate astfln^ ''free market" model. I 



State Governmerkal Interests 
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It / State-level educational interests, too, are bein]f confronted with new condi- 
tions and pressures th^will vrequir^jaew policy directions for postsecondary edu- 
cation in the years afiiM. Agencj« responsible at this level must necessarily\take 
a statewide perspectlCe\fTeSSJfF^ both the state's* interests and needs on the 
one hand,, and the total complex of resources that can be called upon to satisfy 
those needs on the othier. The fact that all types' df postsecondary educational 
institutions increasingly are claiming eligibility for public funding-wither directly 
*by appropriations or indirectly by augmented student financial aid programs— 
only serves to reinforce the reality that state agencies must view colleges in a col- 
lective sense arjd not as individual and separate operations. , 

The typicafand compelling concerns of these agencies would include suth 
broa&Nweas as: (1) assuring widespread and impartial access to postsecondary 
education for all the citizenry whcf want and can profit by it; (2) assuring that the 
education provided is of a reasonable minimal level of ..quality; (3) assuring that 
bojfc*of these first two goals are achieved at the highest *poSible level of cost- 
effectiveness-that is, maximum achievement with minimum outlay of costly and 
scarce personal or material resources; and (4) assuring sufficient diversity in pro- 
grams, location of programs, typ$s of institutions, and modes of instruction to 
provide reasonable coverage of the interests bf students (a ^consideration which 
relates to access) while plso protecting against development of a monopoly by 
single institutions or types of institutions (a, consideration which relates to the 
preservation of quality). • *. 

Any responsible state-level agency', be ft a legislature or a Board of Re- 
gents, cannot escape the pressures to meet the needs of the state viewed in a com- 
. prehensive, global fashion. Similarly, the broad state concerns cited above suggest 
-perhaps even demand-that state agencies rely on a complex of institutions and 
.delivery systems in meeting those needs, and not on any one or even a single type 
of institution. , ^ * 

. Within this perspective, the suggestion of regionalism as a constructive, 
workable approach seems more plausible. More specifically, it may be that plan- 
ning and programming on an individual campus basis js too atomistic an approach, 
while use of the total state in planning efforts may do injustice to some of its 
parts. Perhaps regionalism fits best. 1 
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Federal Governmental Interests v 

There can be little 'doubt that the Higher Education Act of 1965, as well 
as the 1972 and 1976 amendments, gave considerable impetus to interinstituti6nal 
-cooperative actions. The effect of Title III of the 19J35 legislation, iqr example, 
was to encourage consortia of institutions of many types. The 1972 amendments, 
for their part, brought forth the "1202" State Postsecondary Education Planning 
Commissions; Many of these commissions have adopted the concept of region- 
alism within their comprehensive,- postsecondary planning efforts in their states. 
Finally* the growing wfluence of federal lawson regionalism can be noted fn 
several places ip the, most recent amendments qVi976. For example, Section 
1203(c) of that legislation proposes to extend the authority of the 1202 Commis- 
sions to^'plan, develop, and carry out interstate cooperative postseco/idary educa- 
tion projects" * 

S Additionally, attention to regionalism is clearly evident in the language 
sed to describe intent, to suggest structure, and to encourage procedures to im- 
plement the Comprehensive Employment and,Training Act (CETA). This is also 
true in the sections related to state plan development found in the 1976 amend- 
ments to the Vocational Education Act%^-< 

; All of these illustrations, as well as otheo that could be cited, make clear 
one point. A stronger federal influence is being feKin'postsecondary regionalism 
efforts throughout the country. 

Purpose: Questions for inquiry 

. Essentially, two separate major lines of research were pursued inita study. 
First, an attempt was made to establish for each state an accurate pictur^ef^the 
extent, if any, to which the notion* or concept of regionalism, is being used in 
reaching policy decisions in the various aspects of bostsecondary operations such 
as prograrr^coordination and resource allocation, ^jpcond/an effort was made to 
estabfish a detailed description of the various aspects of each regionalization 
action identified— i.e., goals, geographical configuration institutional coverage, 
programs, outcomes, etc. ^ 

Within this general framework, the following research questions provided 
the specific, parameters of the research conducted throughout the course of the 
project - t „ 

1) What level of attention is being given to the concept of regionalism 
. , and the implementation of regionalization of postsecondary educa- 
tional resources by agencies with official responsibility for this level 
*h of education irvthe several states? ^ 

Are there different approaches to regionalism (patterns of regionaft- 
zation) in the several states? 

ha* 

How are the planning anct implementing phases of regionalization" 

promoted? „ ' ^ 

» 1 , j 
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4) Is there a relationship between reg iona I ization patterns and the 
manner in which regional ization is implemented? 

5) What are the goals and expectations of regionalism and regionaliza- 
tion? ' , 9 

6) Are .there forces which effectively influence regionalism develop- 
ments in the several States? • " . ^ 

7) Are 'there discernible outcomes achieved through regionalization 
actions? 

8) What is*the projection for future regionalism developments in the- 
states? ^ 

9) Are regionalism developments on the elementary and secondary edu- 
. cational levels having an- impact on postsecondary education regipn- 
'alism developments or vice versa? 

10) Is regional planning for other major concerns of state governments- 
health care, economic development, library services, and so on-hav- 
ing an impact 6n regionalism developments Within postsecondary 

- education? 

1 1) j Is the movement toward regional planning by federal agencies having 

an impact on postsecondary education regionalism developments? 

\ 12) Are regionalism developments within postsecondary education having 
, 311 impact on state-level policy formulation either intra-state or inter- 
state? 



Study Procedures 



' This study was done as a cooperative effort with members of the State 
Higher- Education Executive OfficersVAssociatibn (SHEEO) and the chief execu- 
tive officers of the State Postsecondary Education Planning Commissions. These 
individuals served as a primary source of data for the project and also provided 
major assistance in-securing the full cooperation and participation of a variety of 
interests in postsecondary education at the state, regional, and institutional levels. 
It is the hope of the authors that the results and conclusions of this study will 
help all of these interests to pursue their official responsibilities for postsecondary 
planning and coordination on a stronger base of understanding and a broader base 
of discussion. 

From the kart. this study has aimed at establishing a comprehensive 
description of postsecondary regionalism developments nationwide. The,proce- 
dures and methboologies utilized throughout the study have been consistent with 
that goal. The authors have deliberately refrained from using more refined analyt- 
ical procedures. Juch analyses will be more appropriate for subsequent studtes- 
those whith will build upon the first-order descriptive research reported here. ' 
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Essentially, the study has used two major research methods-a national 
survey and 'case studies in several states. Numerous research instruments and other 
data-gathering techniques were .developed to accomplish the various elements of 
the project design. The reader is'directed to Appendix A for full details on these 
matters. 



Organization of the Report 



This report is divided into 15 chapters p/us several appendices. Following 
this introductory chapter, Chapter II provides an examination of the theories, re- 
search, and related discussions in several social science fields which, when viewed 
eclecti'cally, form* the foundation of thought upon which the concept of region- 
alism in postsecondary education is seen to rest Chapter III identifies the level of 
attention to regionalism and regional ization throughout the country and develops 
the taxonomy of 'different types of regionalism that exist in the several states. 
The typology developed here is used recurringly in the analyses done throughout 
the remaipdsrofthefeport. ' 

Ek*i of the next nine chapters, Chapter IV through Chapter XII, examines 
in detail onVparticular aspect of postsecondary regionalism, as defined by one or 
more of the research questions listed above. For the most part, these chapters all 
follow the same basic format First, the substantive question under investigation 
in the chapter (the dependent variable) is examined for its possible relationships 
with certain standard independent variables (e.g., geographic region of the coun- 
^try, type of regionalism, etc.). Then, other "questions of special interest' 1 are ex- 
/amined. Also, the implications of the data for different postsecondary interest - 
Voups-state-Jevel boards or agencies, legislatures, governors, college officials, 
etc^are explored in a separate section. Finally, each" of these chapters closes with 
a brief summary -of the major findings discussed within that chapter. 

Chapter XI 1 1 takes a close look at the interstate compacts as a special case 
of regionalism in postsecondary education and' also examines their interrelation- 
ships with other regionalism developments throughout the country. Chapter XI V 
provides close-up case studies of regionalism developments in certain selected 
states. This chapter should be of particular interest to officials considenng 
regional approaches to coordination in the several states. There is much to be 
' learned from the experiences-both successes and laUures-afieady recorded by 
postsecondary regionalism efforts throughout" the country. Finally, in Chapter 
XV, a summary commentary on the overall findings of the study is made, conclu- 
sions are drawn, and recommendation's are offered; Possible directions for future 
research are also noted. 

The tables in this reportVdvide the more detailed information gathered 
in the study, and they form the central focus of the discussion throughout the 
various chapters. 
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CHAPTER II 
REGIONALISM IN SEVERAL CONTEXTS 



Regionalism as an organizational principle in postsecondary education 
reflects two premises basic to bow this level .of education should be arranged to 
assure that it serves society vyell. One is that societyVneeds for the services of 
any institution, as expressed by the constituencies of that institution, cpn.be re- 
lated validly to particular geo-political configuratiorp^the nation at larg&several 
states with common interests in their economy, cuflSfre, history; a statefsub- 
sections of a state with special characteristics separating them from other parts of 
the state; or an individual l&cality or community. The other is that institutions 
must provide the services that the society expects of them, in a manner both effec- 
tive and efficient, whether by Single jhstitutions seeking comprehensively to pro- 
vide tfie needed programs and services, or by several institutions working to 
complement and supplement each other. 

The organizational questions ftemming from these two premises are: (1) 
what is the proper geo-political constituency of an institution, that is, what spe- 
' c if ic subset of the larger society is the institution responsible to serve; and (2) how 
can effectiveness and efficiency in institutional operations best be assured, for the 
presumption is that without these assurances the institution will be abandoned in 
favor of better forms of response to social needs. ^ 

' Although relatively recent within the context of postsecpndary education 
in the United States, questions like these are not new for organization* generally. 
And, just as postsecondary education is now considering regionalism as a response 
to these organizational questions, so other types of institutions and orgahizations 
have considered the approach in accommodating to new socie^conditions. This 
is particularly true of institutions^that require broad constituency Support and 
pn^ide services considered to be "in the public interest''-govprnment; hospitals; 
parks and other recreational facilities; transit authorities; etc. As a result, region- 
alism appears both in theoretical discussions of the organizational development of 
institutions and in descriptions of the practices institutions actually use to accom- 
modate to change." 

The present study of regionalism in postsecondary education is better 
understood, therefore, against the notice that the concept of regionalism has^at- 
I tracted in the larger theory of organizational behavior and in discussions of effec- 
tive organizational practices. This chapter presentsahat background briefly, with- 
out attempting to be exhaustive of the material at haTO with respect eitherto the 
general topic of regionalism as a type of organizational Change or to the several 
sub-topics by which it may be viewed. The discussion deals first with regionalism 
as it relates to broad concepts of^cial change and the need of all organizations to 
be able to develop and reqoncile new forms to old, changing, or new functions. 
Next, the pragmatic application of broader theoretical views is described, showing 
regionalism as an organizing principle used in general, governmental operations. 
Finally, the background view is fo/cused on education, in ger>eral, and postsecond- 
ary education, in particular. \H 
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Organizational Flexibility: An Essential for Change 



Wto^sPme institutions rise, to the challenges of new circumstances and 
thrive, while others fail to do so and encounter serious troubles or even demise, is 
a question that analysts of social change and organizational behavior have long at* - ; 
tempted to resohp. That undue institutional rigidity can be catastrophic and that 
some flexibility is essential to institutional .survival is a generally accepted proposi- 
tion— e\fen an axiom. *How to guarantee thafcfhe axiom is honored in practiqe and 
how to explain situations where it is not are questions that cannot be answered as 
readily. , . * 

* « * 

* Many theories already are set forth in the literature of social change and * 
organizational behavior against which the current interest in regionalism as an 
organizing principle in postsecondary education can be examined. Etzioni and 
Etztoni-Halevy (1973) identify nir#"xlassical" theories and nine "modern" theo- 
ries that attempt to explain the sources and patterns of social change. Each of 
these can serve as a global view of social- change from which it is possible to exam- 
ine change in specific spheres and at different levels within a society. Thus, classi- 
cal theories such-as Spencer's fife cycle of cultures, Marx's historical materialism, % 
or Weber's role of ideas, along with more recent theories such as Parson's func- 
tii>na^ theory, DahrendOrfs or Coier's views of social conflict, and Etiioni's 
tfleory of socialsguidance, can provide the frameworks for understanding pressures 
for accommodation to change in a major societal fbnction (education or post- 
secondary education, religion, government, etc.) and in the organizations which 
actually perform these functions. These global theories of social change provide 
broad overviews but those that can be more immediately helpful are discussed 
below , . ( 

^V_^One is the theory of supremacy of organizational survival advanced by 
Drucker 41974) and Kirchoff (1977), which explains organizational change in 
terms of pressures tor survive even to the extent of finding new purposes or reasons 
for being when old ones are nb longer demanded by the consuming society. An- 
other is the concept first introduced by Cyert and March (1^63) suggesting that 
organizations make strategic changes only when forced to4>y a combination of a 
recognized internal problem, such as inadequate performance of an expected 
function, or external force. A rftjmber of. observers have documented this phe- 
nomenon in higher education (Gardner, 1961; Hefferlin, 1971 ). 

A theory of power dependency cdntends that organizations establish and 
carry out strategies for accommodation that build on the most powerful elements, 
those' on which the organization has greatest depepdence, in the setting of its 
operations. Pfeffer (1973) develops this theory in hospital administration, and 
• Bald ridge (1971) and Clark (1971) recognize it in higher education. Levjne and 
White (1969) refine thp dependency notion to formulate a theory of exchange, 
claiming that interactions among dependencies can be measured and that organiza- 
tions are most attentive Yo or dependent on those factors in the setting with which 
they have highest levels of exchange. In such a view, regionafism in pojtsdcondary 
education would need to take into account existing as well as potential propensi- 
ties for interaction artong institutions, whether stimulated by geographic proxim- 
ity? a common demography of constituents served, or other factorsi 
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Still another approach to explaining organizational change is the idea of 
domain consensus set forth by Braito, Paulson, and Klong|gQ^t97^L It suggests 
that organizations will act in ^coordinated manner Tf"there is high agreement 
about their respective domainsf.and little, or controlled, effort to expand domains. 
Given the propensity toward tamain expansion and "competition among institU- 
and sectors of postsecondary education, documented well elsewhere (Car- 
foundation for the Advancement^ Teaching, 1975; Blocker, Bender, Mar- 
. torana, nT7fttreoQr dinating bo dies are well advised by this theory of the problems 
*Tito^ly % be encountered in their wonk. 

Somewhat akin to domain consensus is the concept of distinctive compe- 
tence which suggests that all viable organizations have sofne special function and 
the ability to do it (Andrews, 1971). Efforts to change will be either abetted or 
resisted, depending on whether fhey are seen to build on or to threaten the dis- 
tinctive competencies an organization holds. The realism of this theory was rec- 
ognized, whether consciously or not, in the efforts made in several estate* to 
improve statewide coordination of postsecondary education during the 1950s and 
1960s by 'undertaking "role and scope" studies. The outcomes of these studies 
were directed generally to identifying and "building distinctive functions for the 
various types of colleges in a statetbat would permit each t0 grow ^hd develop in 
that function with little or no competition from other types. 

A theory well developed in the business field and alluded to more recently 

Higher education (Leslie and Miller, 1974) and in hospital administration (Davis, 
1) relates propensity to change to the level of capacity already reached in an 
w mization in its several areas of function. While operations are at full capacity 
levels, change is resisted; at less than full capacity, readiness fot new practices be- 
comes more evident. 

Finally, some theorists of organizational change (Schmidt and Kbchalh, 
1977) contend that the phenomenon is best understood when it is, related to the 
benefits likely to accrue to the organization involved. Change that is perceived to 
bring or increase benefits will be accepted, that perceived to' be disadvantageous, 
resisted. Although appearing rather simplistic as stated, this theory puts an im- 
portant focus on a series of serious current questions in postsecondary education: 
As pressures for change continue and possibly accentuate, can responses be found 
that will carry some benefits to all existing institutions? If so, how can this be 
assured; if not, will those not benefitted be persuaded to accept this fate? - If they 
cannot be persuaded, is conflict the inevitable conclusion? 

All ofvthe above views of organizational change have some applicability to 
the concept of regionalism and its development m postsecondary education! Jhe 
authors do not proclaim here that, any one theory is more useful than another. 
They do emphasize, however, that policymakers m postsecondary education, as 
well as scholars and analysts in t^e field, should recognize that the issues relcfted to 
regionalism are not unique to their special area of concern; much can be learned in 
this field, therefore, from wha^ has been done in others. 



\ Regionalism as a Design Principle \ 

in Governmental. Operations 

.Regional governmental arrangements emerge when public necfds and 
problems do not coincide with existing governmental boundaries and the services 
provided within those boundaries (Martin, 1967; Glasson, 1974), This condition 
; has occurred frequently in the United States. as industrialization, population 

growth, population mobility, and other factors have contributed to problems that 
cross established governmental jurisdictions, 'Numerous regional organizations 
have developed in response. Some of these are multistate in nature, larger than 
any single state but smaller than the entire nation; others are of the substate vari- 
ety t encompassing two or moVe local jurisdictions but smaller than a whole state. 

Intrastate Regionalism \ 

In recent years the nutobefspf local governmental and quasi-governmental 
* bodies in the states has increased significantly. Jurisdictional fragmentation has 
become the dominant characteristic/of local government; metropolitan areas, in s 
i particular, seem to be governed by rnan^balkanized local governments (Colman, 
1967). Paralleling this^development has been a tremendous growth in the demand 
for public services throughout the country. Most significantly, this increased de-* 
mand frequentfy has been in relationship to needs and problems that transcend ( 
the boundaries of individual juysdidtions-that is, needs that exist onjin areawide V 
or regional basis. The ability to meet these areawide needs cannot be realized by 
individual localities acting alone. Ih a time when the economy and society v^ere 
• simpler, a systenri of isolated government services was acceptable.^ Today such an 

approach no longer suffices. / 
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As a re^pons^ to these conditions, many states are moving towarchwbstate 
'regional configurations. Snyder (1970) suggests that the justification f enacting 
regionally can bekf b.e explained by separating the major aspects of regionr 
egies:- regionalization for (U state agency administration, (2) singJe-purpos 
ning, (3) comprehensive pfanning, and (4) the administration andcoordinr 
federal programs. * 

• ' ' i 

The u$e of regional strategies for administrative purposes by state agencies 
is not new in this country. ftMtijurisdictional special districts for providing a ser- 
vice that transcends the boundaries of local governments similarly have a long 
history, and their use is currently enjoying considerable popularity in the states. 
The Bureau of the Census identified 23,886 such units in 1970; the Advisory 
Comnrjission on Intergovernmental Relations (1977) more- recently noted that 
their number has now passetfthfe 25,000 mark. Regionalization for health plan- 
ning is one example of organization for a functional purpose. 

Regionalization for state agency administration and single-purpQse plan- 
ning do share one serious flaw: the lack of a uniform regional framework (Gard- 
ner, 1967). Whilfe individual programs reflect sincere responses to specific 
problems, their cumulative effect is often diminished because of fragmentation. 
Certainly regions must sometimes be delineated for specific purposes. - But it 
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sfiould be recognized that too many sets of regions can confuse overalPgovernance 
and planning efforts* * 

As a response to the emergence of multiple substate regional districts, 
many states have mdjyed to'establish comprehensive regional planning districts and 
-appropriate regional organizations to function within those districts. The logic of 
this develoRment is that sych regional planning efforts offer a comprehensiveness 
and scope surpassing that erf the individual locality and a locus sharper than that 
possible from the state level (McLoughlin, 1969). t i 

Much of the progress in the formation of these comprehensive regional 
councils and similar areawide bodies has come from the push for statewide systems 
qf substate districting (Advisory Commission or^ Intergovernmental Relations, 
1973). These have been designed usually to simplify and bring some coordination 
to the highly confusing set of conflicting regional structures that have emerged in 
the states. This trend, spurred by actions of state legislatures, governors, and state 
agencies, has grown toward near complete coverage of the nation. According to 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1977), %uch statewide 
systems now number 45. Further, the proportion oi districts wijhin these systems 
having officially designated and functioning regional organizations jumped from 
56 percent in 1972 to 95 percent in 1977 (Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
* mental Relations, 1977). ' 

Specific federal programs encouraging, substate regional thinking and 
action should also be noted. As of 1976, 32 federal programs could be identified 
as having considerable significance for substate regionalism in a wide range of 
functional areas (Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1977). 
Of particular note is the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act^f 1968 and the re- 
lated Office of "Management and Budget (OMB) Circulpr A-95. Part I of this cir- 
cular provides for a Project Notification and Review System (PNRS) under which 
all state and local agencies wishing to apply for a federal ^assisted development 
project are required to notify a designated regional clearinghouse of their inten- 
tions and to furnish' a project description. The clearinghouse then reviews the pro- 
posal in its relation to other governmental interests in the area. If conflicts are 
. resolved, the clearinghouse simply forwards tbe proposal to the appropriate 
^ federal agency; if conflicts remain, the clearinghouse notifies the applicant that it 
will make appropriate comments to accompany the completed apjDljcation. The 
number of federal aid programs covered by this process has doubled from approxi- 
mately 100 programs in 1972 to more than 200 in 1977 (Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, 1977). 

There has also been an effort at the federal level to bring some consistency 
to substate regionalism. Again, OMB Circular A-95 is of note. Part IV of this cir- 
cular requires the maximum use of the same geographic boundaries for areawide 
federal aid programs in the same area. Too often federal programs have created 
overlapping and separate regional planning areas and organizations. OMB A-95 
has been moderately successful in remedying this situation. *To date, 'approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the designated A-95 clearinghouses are the same organiza- 
tion that the states officially recognize for regional planning purposes. Still, top 




many different boundary designations and separate organizations remain. involved 

in administering areawide federal aid programs jn the same regions. 

t 

In sum, despite the efforts mad& substate districting and attempts at com- 
prehensive regional planning have not ended the separatist tendencies of program 
specialist* at different levels of governmental operations. Jealousies and territorial 
domains still exist among local governments, state agencies, and federal programs. 
As a result, a considerable degree«of f separateness remains, duplication continues, 
and coordination efforts suffer; 

Interstate Regionalism ' 

There are obf^otls advantages to performing certain public services and 
functions on an areaWide basis, even when a state boundary splits the area (Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1972). Services which gov- 
ernments in contiguous states have approached in an interstate areawide manner 
include: transportation, water supply, pollution control, solid waste management, 
land use, housing, health services, law enfdrcement, and others. 

One approach to interstate areawide problems has been the use of volun- 
tary and advisory planning mechanisms such as nonprofit corporations which con- 
tract for services, the joint exercise of powers under inter-local agreements, and 
others. These approaches have proven adequate for areawide planning activities 
and for providing noncontroversial services; They do, however, suffer from certain 
weaknesses given their dependence on voluntary cooperation (Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 1973). Specifically, these approaches are 
inherently unstable, always potentially impermanent, and relatively impotent. 
' For these and other reasons, states have at times turned to more formal and-struc- 
tured approaches in their efforts to realize effective interstate regional coopera- 
tion; 

Oftentimes, for example, the proposed governmental functions for an in- 
terstate body are regulatory* In these cases, none of the intergovernmental devices 
so far discussed can supply the coercive element needcfd. Stronger official action 
is required such as legislative enactments by each of th^ states concerned. .Com- 
pacts are a device frequently used (Derthick, 1974). 

Interstate compacts are formal agreements— almost always enacted as stat- 
utory law— which grant real goyprnmental ^uthwtty to an interstate body. Their 
, subject matter can be anything on which the participants are able and willing to 
agree. The regions involved may be only certain defined parts of states, or the 
region can be very large and include all of the territory of the participating states. 
The latter, in addition to emerging as agreements among states, can also occur 
through Federal-multistate action. 
• 

Federai-multistate regional devices are most prevalent in the areas of eco- 
nomic development and water resource management (Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relationsr*1972)t. 'Most noteworthy of the former is the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission created by the Appalachian Regional Development 
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Act of 1965. In response to an interest in applying this regional model to other 

* sections of the country, Title V. of the Public y/orks and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 established five more multistage Regional Commissions to assist in 
the economic development of the regions involved. 4 . 

The Delaware River Basin Commission was the first compact created for 
water resource management purposes; the compact legislation was drafted and 
ratified by the participating states %nd the federal government in 1970-1971. The 
Water Resources Planning Act of 1965 established similar River Basin Commis- 
sions throughout the country. ^ * h 

Context in Elementary and Secondary Education * 

As postsecondary educational interests are confronted' with new-condi* 
tions.and pressures requiring new policy directions, so too are elementary and 
secondary education experiencing forces for change and^new policy forffiulation. 
The extent to which the two levels of education in this country evidence similar 
organizational responses to new developments is a question worth examining. 

Many of the new conditions and forces causing change in educational 
policy are common to both the postsecondary and basic education communities. 
For example, changing enrollment levels caused by major shifts in the demographic 
composition of American society are of major concern to both; indeed, pressures 
resulting from new enrollment trends are first experienced at the elementary ar^d 
' secondary levels. To some extent, then, conditions encountered for change in the 
lower schools serve as a forewarning for postsecorxJar^ec^ * 

Stephens (1977) delineates four basic alternatives u$ed*o strengthen ele- 
mentary and secondary educational systems in respons**to new emerging condi- 
tions: (1) the reorganization of existing schoojjdislncts into larger ones;, (2) the 
provision of specialized services to local sotaool districts by the state education 
agency; (3) the formation of formal and informal single-purpose and multipurpose 
cooperatives among school districts; and (4) the formation of special district edu- 
cational service agencies. Each of these alternatives has been used either singly or 

• in combination with other alternatives in a large number of state school systems. 

School district reorganization historically has b«n the^most popular alter- 
native. Because of the tradition of local control of pUtSlic education in this coun- 
try, the number of schools and school districts grew rapidly during the nineteenth 
century and well into the twentieth century. However, as communities became 
less isolated due to improved means of transportation and communication, a 
strong movement toward school consolidation and district reorganization, began. 
Th^pgshes anc^ulls on localities and their school systems by reorganization ef- 
forts "has attracted considerable notice (Conant, 1959), and the discussion goes on 
still (Elseroad, 1977; Sher, 1977)! 

V In 1932 there were 127,64fl local school districts in the nation (American 
^^sociatjbn of School Administrators, 1962)-; by the fall of 1976, tfiat number 
had bpen reduced to an estimated 16,271 (National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics, 1977). This reorganization of school districts was accomplished through a 
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number of methods, the most frequent being: reorganization through mandatory 
legislation; reorganization through permissive legislation, which allows for the 
merger of school districts through local initiative; and reorganization through 
legislative and regulatory incentives to consolidate (in relation to statfe aid formu- 
las, for example). 

Several states have moved to improve their public school systems by estab- 
lishing aerogram of technical assistance to smaller school districts. These arrange- 
ments most frequently are. staffed by employees of the state education agency, 
offering services'determined by that agency. This can, however, be accomplished 
in severaUways: by creating branches of the state agency in different regions of 
the state, each offering the full range of services provided by the state agency; by 
establishing regional districts for single-purpose functions (e.g., special education, 
vocational education; etc); or by providing technical assistance (e.g., grantsman- 
ship training, curriculum development, specialized programs, etc.) directly from 
the central state agency office (Stephens, 1977). 

The establishment of educational cooperatives ftBs t^fcen a relatively com- 
mon practice in many states, although their use has beeiymbfe extensive in recent 
years. Most of , these cooperatives are singl&purpose Organizations, established 
through local initiative to provide services ttarc any one of the participating school 
districts would be hard pressed to offer. Th6se consortial arrangements are usually 
established and operated completely under the authority of the participating 
school districts. »« t 

Finally, many states ar4 establishing legally constituted regional units of 
school government to operate betweerl the state^ducation agency and the local 
school districts. Where they exist, thesd units have most frequently been legisla- 
tively mandated; however, in a few states^they^do function under permissive legis- 
lation. They provide a host of programs and services to local school districts, the 
mbst common being: comprehensive programs and services for exceptional 'chil- 
dren; educational media programs and services; curriculum development and cur- 
riculum consultant services; staff development programs and services; vocational- 
technical programs and services; and comprehensive data processing and other 
management services (Stephens^ 1976). . 

Each of these four alternatives over the years has had active proponents 
who advance arguments for its widespread use, as well as opponents emphasizing 
its weaknesses. The debate continues even today and was most recently evident, 
in an exchange that occurred in a prominent national educational journal. Th^ 
focus of this exchange was specifically school district reorganization, the first pi 
the alternatives discussed above. One party exhorted thfe strengths of the difflpct 
reorganization movement on four cognts: (1) improvement in the quality of&Uj- 
cation; (2) extending the scope of educational opportunity by providing more ser- 
vices and programs; (3) fquity and justice in tax burden; and (4) greater efficiencies 
due to economies of scale (Elseroad, 1977). The second party to this exchange 
^"Tbok strong exception to these statements. Arguing that such| conclusions "con- 
fuse consensus with validity," this spokesman for the opposing school of thought 
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asserted that "there is no strong empirical b^se to support the assumptions and 
assertions of school and district consolidation advocates." Other alternatives 
should be encouraged and developed, he concluded (Sher, 197#J? 

Certainly each of the basic alternatives described in this section has both 
real strengths and weaknesses, whiph will not be cataloged here. Suffice Jt to say 
that there are genuine-differences among the various alternatives; there are choices 
to be made. Nevertheless, it can be noted that the creation of multipurpose re- 
gional service units*operating between local school districts and the state agency 
has been the most widely utilized alternative in the nation in the past decade. 
This approach gained pteq^ehtum .in the mid and Ijte 1960s and. continues to be 
popular today. 



) \ 

Fifteen states have developed complete or near complete statewide net- 
works-of regional educational service units (Stephens, 19774. Of particular inter- 
est is the fact that the number includes four of the designated case states for the 
p current study. Those states and their regional units are: 

(1) Illinois — Educational Service Regions (ESR) 

(2) Minnesota - Educational Cooperative Service Units (ECSU) 

(3) New York — Boards of Cooperative Educational Services 
^ (BOCES) ^ 

(4) Pennsylvania - Intermediate Units (IU) 

The advantages and disadvantages to this approach have attracted con- 
siderable attention (Campbell, Cunningham, and McPhee, 1965; Stephens, 1977). 
Support for the establishment of regional service units is based on the argument 
that they contribute substantially to the equalization of educational opportunities 
and do so in a way that makes efficient use of the total public resources available 
to service a state. On the other hand, it seems possible that the provision of pro- 
grams by a comprehensive regional service agency can perpetuate marginil local 
sonopl districts that otherwise would likely consolidate, and further that ^estab- 
lishment of these regional service units could create an additional bureaucratic 
layer unresponsive to either the needs of local districts or those of the state edu- 
cation agency. 

The future development of regional service agencies for elementary and 
secondary education throughout the nation is not yet certain. Nevertheless, poli- 
cymakers for postsecondary education will want to watch closely these develop- 
ments, for th£ two communities share many common pressures and demands 
within society, as well as the common experience of problems encountered when 
efforts are made to respond to the new conditions at hand. Regionalism seems to 
be one such common response. Postsecondary policymakers, therefore, are likely 
to learn much from regionalism developments occurring within elementary and 
secondary education. The regional service agencies in the several states seem to 
hold a particular relevance for postsecondary Regionalism efforts. 
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Postsecondary Educational Context * / 

Interinstitutional cooperation is certainly not new in this Gountry; it has 
been manifested in at least two separlte.but parallel trends of interte^t in the co- 
crtdkiation erf postsecondary education- One of these is the shift of attention from 
individual institutions to a statewide perspective and a related systemwide concept 
of postsecondary education. The other is an increased interest by institutions 
themselves in voluntary interinstitutional cooperative and collective activities. It 
is suggested in the (jurrentstudy that these two trends now appear to be merging 
into the new notion of regionalism aad^regionalization 0 f postsecondary educa- 
tion n and show promise of generating a new^approach and structure for providirtg 
educational services. 

The movement toward statewide systems: for postsecondary education was 
discussed in Chapter I. It needs only tp be reiterated here that most analysts of 
this development concur that- taere Ijas been and still is a drift toward a more 
active state agency involvement in postsecondary educational operations through- 
out the country (Glenny, 1959; Martorana and Hollis, 1960; Polola et aL, 1978; 
Zwingle and Rogers, 1970; Berdahl, 1971; Millard, 1976). t ■. 

* At the same time that state governmental agencies have^hown a growing 
interest in coordinating the activities of higher educational institutions, institu- 
tiorts likewise have demonstrated an active interest in developing collective activi- 
ties. The trend of voluntary cooperation dates back to the golonial colleges, but 
did not become significant until the lat$ 1950s and the 1960s. At that time, the 
number of consortia grew rapidly under the pressure.of rising enrollments and 
costs, along with other conditions discussed in Chapter I. 

^ t 

Most voluntary cooperative arrangements among postsecondary institu- 
tions in the 1950s were highly informal, requiring little institutional effort or 
financial support. Indeed, they were often administered on the basis of shared 
time provided through "in-kind" pontributions of administrative services by par- 
ticipating member institutiftns. MartSrana^Messersmith, and fSleJson (1961) did 
identify some exceptions tS this trend-some 30 agreements more structured in 
nature, a high percentage of which had executive directors, responsibilities for 
physical facilities and expenses of instructional equipment, and other official 
duties. Noting the success of these programs, the authors went on to predict that 
"colleges and universities will be breaking npore and more'with tradition and will 
increasingly engage in hew and different cooperative ventures." 

Events in the 1960s proved thj$ prediction to be accurate as interinstitu- 
tional cooperation began to be viewed by colleges and- universities as a viable 
means of dealing with rising enrollments, inflationary <costs, and the knowledge 
explosion. Title III of the 1965 Higher Education ftc^avp voluntary consortia a 
boost by providing funding for interinstitutiortal agreements aimed at aiding de- 
veloping institutions. In all, consortia Were being given more official attention 
and recognition than ever before. Lewis Patterson published a "consortia direc- 
tory" in 1967 listing 31 interinstitutional organizations meeting various require- 
ments such as: voluntary participation of three or more institutions; multiple 
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academic programs; a full-time administrator; and some indication of institutional 
commitment, such as an annual membership contribution. Consortia meeting 
these requirements were growing in numbers at thfe rate of 12 per year (Patterson, 
1967). 

The 1970s to date have shown continued rising interest both in statewide 
coordination of postsecondary education and in voluntary inter'mstitutional co- 
operation. The commitment of states to the former is evident in the development 
of the State Postsecondary Education Planning Commissions in accordance with 
Section t202 (if the Higher Education Amendments of 1972. As McGuiness, 
McKinney, and Mjllarcm975) note, many states took action to create or desig- 
nate these 1202 Commissions shortly after the Act was pasted, even though 
federal guidelines were never released and funding was not provided until two 
years later— and then only at a minimal level. Also of note is the growth in con- 
sortia from 61 in 1970, to 80 in 1973, to 106 in 1975 (Patterson, 1970, 1973, 
and 1975)! ^ 

There is good reason to believe that the current action to strengthen and 
improve procedures and mechanisms for statewide coordination and planning in 
p<fttsecondary education will continue. Similarly, there Is a strong basis to sup- 
port the conclusion that postsecondary institutions will increasingly find advan- 
tages in new and diffgrent types of irrterinstitutional relationships. Until very re- 
cently, however, these two movements, statewide planning and coordination and 
voluntary interinstitutional cooperation, had proceeded separately and distinctly 
although occurring within the same developmental time frame. The data pre- 
sented in this study suggest that, in a real sense, the two movements are no longer 
separate but are beginning to merge into a new statewide planning anddtordinat- 
ing mechanism\that can be defined as regionalism and regionalization. ^ 
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CHAPTER III 

\ DEVELOPMENT: TAXONOMY AND EXTENT ' 

\ » * * 

Level of Attention 

' As emphasized in Chapter I, regionalism is considered as a concept— one 
very pertinent to the planning and coordinating of postsecondary educational re- 
sources. The general concept is practiced in the states through various implement- 
ing regionalization actions. Thus in practice, regionalism, the concept, becomes a 
principle that is used to guide policy development in organizing and operstifigrN 
postsecondary education, ) 

This study has endeavored to collect data both on- the concept of region- 
alism {and how thftt concept influences statfe-level postsecondary policy formula- 
tion) and on the specific regionalization actions taken in the states to implement 
the concept. In all, 36 of the 54 states and territories reported that serious atten- 
tion is being given to the concept of regionalism as an aspect of long-range plan- 
ning and coordinating of postsecondary resources.* Additionally, 98 sped 
implementing actions of regionalization were identified. 

Table 3.1 shows the affirmative and negative responses of the states (a 
territories) on attention to regionalism by regions of the United States. One pat- 
tern that emerges Is the inactivity in the New Engfcnd area, whetfijmly one state, 
Connecticut, has given attention to regionalism in a form other than through 
participation in the New England Board for Higher Education (NEBHE). Appar- 
ently, the small geographic size of most of these states makes their division into 
sub-state regions for coordination purposes unnecessary," 

Table 3.2 displays the total regionalization activity in the country by re- 
gions of the United States and by the operational status of the implementing 
actions. On the average, the- Midwest states report the tnost activity (4.4 action* 
per state), followed by the South (3.1) and the West (3.0). One pattern of note 
here is the high level of activity under study in the Midwest. Perhaps the absence 
of a formal interstate compact in this section of the country in part accounts for 
the high level of plans reported still under study there. 

Inventory of Regionalization Actions 

The following is an inventory of ^Hagjrjegionaljzation actions identified for 
each state. The number code used will help to identify specific actiorts reported 
on throughout the study. (X) signifies an agreement that has been implemented; 
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ates and territories reported attention to regionalism other than participation in the in- 
fRevtbNpact* are treated in a separate dilcuwion in Chapter XI il ^ 
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TABLE 3.1 



ATTENTION TO THE CONCEPT OF REGIONALISM 
' BY REGION OF U.S. AND STATES OR TERRITORIES 



Rafkmof U.S. 


\Ytt 


No 


Mid-Atlantic 
N«4 


New Jersey Pennsylvania 
New York 


: — ( 

Ml 
\ W 

Delaware 


Midwest 
' N * 13 


(11) 

Illinois North Dakota - 
Iowa Ohio 
Kansas Oklahoma 
Michigan South Dakota 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
, Nebraska 


(2) 

Indiana 
Missouri 


New England 
N = 6 


(1) 

Connecticut 

4 


(5) 

Maine Massachusetts 
New Hampshire s . Rhode Island 
Vermont 


South 
N = .14 


(1D 

Alabama South Carolina 
Florida Tennessee > 
Kentucky Texas 
Louisiana Virginia 
Maryland JA/est Virginia 
Mississippi 


(3) 

Arkansas. 
North Carolina 
Georgia 


West, 
N = 13 


O) 

Alaska Oregon 
California Utah ^ — \ . 
Colorado 'Washington \ 
Idaho Wyoming ? 
Montana 


(4) 

Arizona 
Hawaii 
Nevada 
New Mexico 


Territories 
N = 4 


A 

Puerto Rico 


- (3) 

American Samoa 
Guam 

Virgin Islands . 


Entire Country* 
and 
Territories 

N» 54 


36 


18 
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TABLE 3.2 



TOT/VL REGfQKALIZATION ACTIVITY BY REGION OF U.S. 
AND OPERATIONAL STATUS OF ACTIONS 



Region* of U.S. 
(No of StatM 
in Region) ' 

* 


Operational Status of 
Rationalization Actions 




Average No. 
of Actions 

Per State 


Rejected 


Under Study 


Implemented 


Total 


Mid-Atlantic (4) 


2 


1 


' 7 


10 


2.5 


Midwest (13) 


2 


29 


26 


57 


4.4 


New England (6) 


1 . 


1 


8 


10 


1.7 


South (14) 


0 


6 


37 


43 


3.1 


West (13) 


2 


9 


28 


39 


3.0 


Entire Country 


7(7} 


46(23) \ 


' 106(68) 


* 159(98) t 


3.2 



'The total number of regionalization actions is more than the universe of 98 since 
several of the actions have official recognition in more than one state, and thus are "counted" 
several times m the U.S. geographic regional totals. The numbers in parentheses in the bot- 
tom row of the table show the distribution of the 98 actions counted singly (see Special 
Procedural Questions in Appendix A for details). 



'(#) signifies a plan under study; and (0) signifies an action (plan or Agreement) 
that his been rejected. The reader is directed to Appendix B for a brief narrative > 
description of each of the regionalization actions listed. 

Mid-Atlantic 



1.0 DELAWARE 
No activity 

W JERSEY 




3.0 



(0) Educational Media Consortia 
■ 2.2 (0) Newark Council of Higher Education 
^2.3 (X) Hudson County Community College Commission 



,NEW YORK 
(X) 



3.1 
"3.2 
3.3' 
3.4 
3.5 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



Regents' Advisory Councils 

SUNY Regionalization Plan 

Regional Occupational Education Planning 

Legislative Recognjtiorrof Consortia 

Reference and Research Library Resources Program 

23 



4.0 PENNSYLVANIA. *' 

" 4.1 (#) Reciprocity, (with Ohio) 
4.2 ' (X) Department of Education Regional ization Plan 



Midwest 



5.0 



6.0 



7.0 



1-0.0 



11.0 



ILLINOIS 

5.1 (#) 

5.2 (X) 

5.3 (X) 

5.4 (X) 

INDIANA 
6.1 (#) 



-IOWA 

7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
9 7.4 
7.5 



(0) 
(#) 
('#) 
(X) 
(X) 



8.0 KANSAS 

.8.1 (0) 

-8.2 (#) 

8.3 (#) 

8.4 (X) 
. 8.5 HO 



Midwest.Compact ^ * 

Board of Higher Education ETV Commfssion 
Higher Education Cooperation Act 
Community College Trustees' Regions 



Midwest Compact 



Postsecondary Planning Regions 
Midwest Compact 

•Reciprocity Agreement (with Minnesota) 
Community College Districts 
Plan for Lifelong Learning 



Purchase of Dental School Seats 
Midwest Compact 
Regional Education Act 
Reciprocity Agreement (with Missouri) 
Purchase of Optometry School Seats 



9.0 "MICHIGAN 

9.1 (#) Midwest Compact 

• 9.2 (#) Reciprocity Agreement (with Ohio) 

9.3 - .(#), Community College Districts 

9:4 lx) Bi-State SfudertftExchanges (with Wisconsin) 

MINN^SOTA^ 



10.1 
10.2 
10.3 
10.4 
10.5 
10.6 
10.7 
\0.8 



(#) 
'(#) 
(#) 
(#) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



MISSOURI 
11.1 ?#) 



Midwest Corn pact 

Contracts fbr Optometry and Osteopathy 
Reciprocity Agreement (with Iowa) 
Reciprocity Agreement (with South Dakota) 
Experimental Regional Centers 
Multi-State Library Agreement 
Reciprocity Agreement (with North Oakota) 
Reciprocity Agreement (with Wisconsin) 



Midwest Compact 



• » 

41 



32.0 NEBRASKA 

12.1 (#) Midwest Compact 

12.2 (#.) Five-State Regional Veterinary School 

, 12.3* (#) Regional Delivery Systems for Continuing and Adult Educa- 

. tion Programs 

12.4 00 Community College District 

13.0 NORTH DAKOTA 

13.1 (f ) Midwest Compact 

13.2 (#) Five-State Regional. Veterinary School 

13.3 (X) Reciprocity Agreement^ with Minnesota) 

13.4 (X> Contracts for Veterinary Medicine, Dentistry^and Optometry 

14.0 OHIO 

14.1 (#) Midwest Compact 



14.2 (#) Reciprocity Agreement (with Michigan) 

14.3 (#> Reciprocity AgMkrit (with Pennsylvania) * 

14.4 (X) Health EducatioripSnpower Regions 
14*5 (XJ Plan for Off-Campos Programs 

.14.6 (X) Northeast Ohio ETV " , 

14.7 (X) Regional Operating Units for Two-Year Campuses 



15.0 OKLAHOMA • - 

t 15.1 (#) Midwest Compact 

15.2 (#) Extension and. Public Service Program 

15.3 (#) Community College/Vocational-Technical Education Regions 

16.0 SOUTH DAKOTA 

16.1 (#) Midwest Compact 
. 16.2 (#) Five-State Regional Veterinary School 
16.3 (#) Reciprocity Agreement (with Minnesota) 

17.0 WISCONSIN ' / 

17.1 (#) Midwest Compact 

17.2 (X) West Central Wisconsin Consortium 

17.3 (X) Northeast Wisconsin Regional Cooperative Graduate Center 
» 17.4 (X) Urban Corridor Consortium 

17.5 fX) Joint Administrative Committee on Continuing Education- 

Regional Councils ^ 

17.6 (X) Lake Superior Association- of Colleges and Universities 

17.7 (X) Bi-State Student Exchanges (with Michigan) 

17.8 (X) Reciprocity Agreement (with Minnesota) 

r 

New England 

48.0 CONNECTICUT 

\ 18.1 (0) Consortium for Urban Studies ' * ' 

18.2 (#) Regional Postsecopdary Consortia 

18.3 (X) Higher Education Centfers ^ 

18.4 (X) Regional Planning Districts 

18.5 (X) NEBHE 

' 25 42 
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19.0 MAINE 

19.1 (X) NEBHE 

20.0 MASSACHUSETTS 

20.1 (X) NEBHE 

i 

21.0 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
21.1 (X) NEBHE 

22.0 RHODE ISLAND . 
22.1 (X) "NEBHE 

23.0 VERMONT 

23.1 iX) NEBHE 



South 
24.0 



26.0 



27.0 



ALABAMA - _ 

24.1 (X) Junior College/Regional Technical Institute Linkage Program 

24.2 (X) Sea Grant Consortium (with Mist issippi) , 

24.3 (X) Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 



25.0 ARKANSAS 



25.1 (X) 
FLORIDA 



26.1 
26.2 

26.3 
26.4 



(#) 
(X) 

(X) 
(X). 



SREB 



Plan for the Improvement of Public Education 

Regional Coordinating Councils for Vocational Education, 

Adult Education, and Community Instructional Services 

Southeast Florida Educational Consortium 

SREB 



GEORGIA 
27.1 (X) 



SREB 



28.0 KENTUCKY 



28.1 (#) Midwest Compact ' 

28.2 (X) Owensboro Consortium 

28.3 (X) Kehtuckiana Metroversity 

28.4 (X) Eagle University (with Tennessee) 

28.5 (X) SREB 



29.0 LOUISIANA 



29.1 (#) Master Plan Planning Regions 

29.2- (#) Center for Advanced Study in Education (CASE) 

29.3 (X) Plan for Vocational-Technical Education 

29.4 (X) Service Areas for Off-Campus Programs 

29.5 (X) SREB 



i 'i 



9 
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. / 

30.0 MARYLAND 

30.1 (#) Regional Role and Mission in Master Plan 

* 30.2 (X) Charge-Back for Two- Year Occupational Programs 

30.3 (X) Contracts forQptometry and Veterinary Medicine 

30.4 (X) SREB .5 

31.0 MISSISSIPPI 

31 1 1 (X) Universities Center 

31.2 (X) Gulf Coast "Research Lab 

' 31.3 (X) Sea Grant Consortium (with Alabama) . 
31.4 (X) SgE| . * 

32.0 "NORTH CAROLINA ' , ^ 
32.1 (X) SREB I 



33.0 * SOUTH CAROLINA 

33.1 (X) Charleston Consortium 

33.2 (X) SREB 



34.0 TENNESSEE * 

'34.1 (X) Board of Regents' Regionalization Plan 

34.2 x (X) Regionalized Off-Campus Programs - 4 

34.3 (X) Eagle University (with Kentucky) 

34.4 (X) SREB 

35.0 TEXAS , 

35.1- (X) Northeast, Texas Association of Graduate Education and Re- 
» • e 1 search .(TAG ER) * 

35.2 (X) Regional Higher Education Councils for Off-Campus Courses 

35.3 ' (X) SREB 

.• i. i 

36.0 VIRGINIA 

36.1 (X) Regional Consortia for Continuing Education . 

36.2 (X) SREB 

37.0 WEST VIRGINIA \ 

37.1 i#) Midwest Compact 

37.2 (X) Off-Campus Graduate^tudy Framework, and Coordination 

Plan • 

37.3 (X) R^Mal Areas for Undergraduate Off-Campus Programs 

37.4 (X) SREB^ 
. * 

38.0 \ALASKA 
1 38.1 (X) 'Regional University Centers 

v 38.2 (X) Regional Medical Education-Washington/Alaska/Montana/ 
Idaho <WAMI) 

^ 38.3 (X) W^?t|pn Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) 



39.0 ARIZONA 

39.1 (X) WICHE 

40.0 CALIFORNIA 

40.1 (#) Regional Planning for Postsecondari Education 

40.2 (X) Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils (RAVEC) 

40.3 (X) WICHE * 

41.0 COLORADO 

41.1 (0) Junior College Out-of-State Tuition Waiver 

41.2 (#) Undergraduate Fellowship Program 

41.3 (X) Statewide Outreach Program 
.41.4 (XJ Auraria Center 

41.5 (X) WICHE , i 

42.0 HAWAII ' ' ■ 

42.1 (#) State Plan for Vocational Education 

42.2 (X) WICHE 

43.fr IDAHO 



< 



V 



431 (X) Regionalized Continuing Education 

43.2 (X) Contracts for Medical Seats 

,43.3 (X) WAMI 

43.4 (X) WICHE 



44.0 MONTANA ^ 

44.1 (#) Five-State Regional Veterinary School 
. 44.2 (X) WAMI 
44.3 (X) WICWE 

45.0 NEVADA 

45.1 (X) WICHE 

46.0 NEW MEXICO 

46.1 (#) Regional PostsecondaryPistricts 

46.2 (X) WICHE 

47.0 OREGON 



~4?r1-^J#) Border Reciprocity (with Washington) 
47.2 (X) Southern Oregon Postsecondary Consortium 
<X) WICHE 



48.0 UTAH 



48.1 (#) Capital Facilities Policies and procedures 

48.2 jX) Project JOIN-Plan for Vocation Education 



( i 48.3 fr) WICHE 




... . ' v ) 

.49.0 WASHINGTON 

49.1 • (#) Border reciprocity (with Oregon^ 

49.2 (X) Joint Center for Graduate Studie^v^ 

/ 49.3 '(X) Intercollegiate Center for Nursing Education 

49.4 (X) WAMI / ~J 

49.5 (X) WICHE / 

50.0 WYOMING * 

50.1 . (0) Community College Service Areas f 

50.2 (#) Ftv*State Regional Veterinary ScMtol 

50.3 (X) Medical Education Program f 
( 50.4 [xy WICHE 

The scope and diversity of the regional ization actions identified through- 
out the country, as reported above, Support theLobservation'that the concept of 
regionalism can and does include a number of different implementing structures 
^and delivery systems., This is a crucial point, and one that is emphasized repeatedly 
4 throughout this report. 

From this observation that regionalism seems to be a multi-dimensional 
operational design, the next logical question becomes: What are the major'pat- 
tecofof postsecondary regionalism that exist throughout the cotintry? Further, 

{ how do these major patterns differ in terms of the "answers" to the major research 
questions of this study as listed in Chapter I? For example, policy-makers wiH 
want to know: Are different purposes served by different types of regionqjism? 
What kinds of impacts and outcomes can be expected from the different kinas of 
regionalism? How can these different kinds of regionalism be implemented to ef- 

iecf the desired outcomes? and so on. - 

These questions, as well as several related issues, are addressed througJtfSut 
the text of this report by corfsidering "type of regionalism" as an independent 
* variable in the various analyses that follow in subsequent chapters. But first, in 
^the remainder of this chapter the variable "type of regionalism" is more precisely 
defined, and a so-called typology of regionalism developed. 

* Development of Typologies ^ 

Three principal elements were selected to differentiate the different types 
of postsecondary regionalism: (1) geographical area included; (2) types of institu- 
tions included; and (3) level of academic programs inclucfeds-Oata were collected 
on these elements for each of the 98 regiqnalization actions identified* 

te i From the data, the following mutually exclusive categories were con- 
structed for each of the three principal elements. 

For geographic area included (four sub-types): ^ 
k intrastate/whole state (ah entire state divided into contiguous regions) 

intrastate/part(s) of state (specific intrastate area(s)) 



»4j 



I 

I 



interstate/entire' states (whole state with one or more other whole 
states) 

interstate-other (all other interstate activities) 



For types of institutions included (nine sub-types): 
all institutions' 
all four-year institute 
all two-year institutions 9 
all public institutions Y A 
four-year public institutions only j 
two-year public institutions only 
all private institutions 
four-Vear private institutions only 
two-year private institutions only 

For academic program level included (six sub-types): 
all levels 
graduate Only 
baccalaureate and abotfe 
undergraduate: baccalaureate and below 
associate and certificate 
noncredit only 

Because all of the categories are exclusive of one another, the 98 regionalization 
actions can each be classified into one'distinct category for each of the three prin- 
cipal elements. 

In all, seven classifications of thej^niverse o^giorfalization actions can be 
accomplished by use of the three principal\^j»€nts (singly and in combination). 
First, three one-element analyses can be done. That is, the 88 regionalization 
actions can be classified according to the three elements each treated individually 
(geography, institutions, program level). Second, three two-element analyses can 
be done in which tee principal elerffcnts are paired, and the regionalization actions 
dassified according\o the associations that emerge (geography by institutions, 
geography by program levels, institutions by program levels). Finally, one three- 
element analyses can be done. Here all three principal elements are considered to- 
gether, and again the universe of regionalization actions is classified according to 
the associations that emerge from the data (geography by institutions by program 
level). f* 

s 

One-Element Analyses 

. * 

Geography . Table' 3.3 displays the regionalization actions as distributed 
by the element of geographic area. Also, the operational status of each regionali- 
zation action is considered, with each classified as either p plan under study, an 
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TABLE 3.3 




DISTRIBUTION OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS 
BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCLUDED AND 
OPERATIONAL STATUS OF ACTIONS 



r Geographic Area 


Operational Status of Actions 


Total 
N 


Implemented 

N(%) 


Under Study 
N (%) 


Rciactad 
N<%) 


f 

Intrastate 

' Wrwte State 

/ 

Partis) of State 
Total 


28 (68) 
19 (73) 


11(27) 
5(1S) 


2(5) 
2W 


41 (100) 
26 (100) 


47 (70) 


16 (24) 


4(6) 


67 (100) 


*- Interstate 

Entire States 

Other 

Total 


7 (54) 
10(71) 


6(46) 
1 (7) 


0(0) 
3(21) 


13(1(X» 

14 (1UU) 


17 (63) 


7 (26) -.. 


3(11) 




Interstate 
..Compacts 


3(67) 


1 (33) 

i 


0(0) . 


4(100) 


Total 


67 (68)' 


24 (25) 


7(7) 


98(100) 



agreement that has been implemented, or an action (plan or agreement) that has 
been rejected. 

v_ 

Of the 98 regionalization actions identified, 67 are intrastate activities, 27 
are interstate developments, and 4 are special interstate compacts, tabulated sepa- 
rately. Within the intrastate category, 41 actions are comprehensive in their cover* 
age of the state and 26 deal with only a specific intrastate geographic area or areas. 
These figures seem to indicate that states are more likely to strive for total geo- 
graphic coverage in their intrastate regionalism efforts than they are to pursue 
regionalism on an area by area basisl Within the interstate category, the actions 
are almost equally divided between two sub-categories: 13 actions that irWolve an 
entire state with one* or more other entire states 8nd 14 actions that involve less 
than entire states. t - - f 




As can be ?een from Table 3.3, 70 percent of all intrastate regional ization 
actions have been Implemented as compared to 63 percent of those of the inter- 
state variety. Although the difference here is not large, one might nevertheless 
speculate that interstate developments are more difficult to implement simply be- 
cause of their multi-jurifdictional nature. ^ 

- Within the intrastate category, a higher percentage of actions dealing with 
specific parts of a state have been implemented than is the case with fhose that in- 
clude the whole state (73 percent to 68 percent). Similarly, in the interstate cate- 
gory, actions involving less than entire states seem more likely to be implemented 
than those striving for complete reciprocity involving entire states (71 percent to 
54 percent).. " x 



tions. Fil 
44, ohly 



Institutions. Table 3.4 displays the 98 regionalization actions by institu- 
tional type-i.e., by the kinds of institutions included in the regionalizatton ac- 
Fifty-two actions have participation by both public and private institutions; 
public institutions; one action was identified that deals with only private 
institution*: and one action cpuld not be cjjssified. These figures are encouraging 
in that thewseem to indicate a real willingness on the part of the states to involve 
institutions ftepm both the public and private sectors- in postsecondary education 
planning effort! 

-Off the 5i actions in the comprehensive category (i.e., both public and pri- 
vate instittftibnsH 36 include both two-year and four-year institutions; 14, only 
four-year institutions; and 2 have participation by twcnyfear institutions alone. Of 
the 44 actions involving. only public institutions, 20 include both two-year and 
four-year institutions; 14, only four-year institutions; and 10 have participation 
by two-year institutions alone. These figures support th§ conclusion that states 
are most inclined to include all segments of institutions in postsecondary region- 
alism. 

Seventy-one percent of the actions involving both public and private in- 
stitutions have been Implemented. Further, within this category, 67 percent of 
the actions involving both two-year and four-year institutions Jiave been imple-' 
mented. These figures, too, are encouraging in what they say about the positive 
strides being made nationwide in bringing all sectors and all segments of postsec- 
ondary education into the formal planning processes. 

Program level . Table 3.5 shows that 42 of the 98 regionalization actions 
are comprehensive in their aca<Jemicj>rogram coverage-they involve all program 
levels. The next largest category is regionalism involving only associate and certifi- 
cate programs (18)f followed by those actions for graduate study only (17). The 
remaining regionalization actions are distributed by program level as follows: 8 
baccalaureate and above, 7 undergraduate Only, 3 noncredit only, 3 unclassified. 

Concerning operational status, 74 percent of the comprehensive program 
fi actions have been implemented. This compares with 76 percent of the actions for 

graduate study and 56 percent for those involving only associate and certificate 
'programs. ' 
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TABLE 3.4 

DISTRIBUTION OF REOIONAUZATION ACTIONS BY TYPE OF 
/ INSTITUTION INCLUDED AND 

OPERATIONAL STATUS OF ACTIONS 



* 

Institution^ Type 


Operational Status of Actions 






Implemented 

H{%) 


Under Study 
N(%) 




Tot* 


• 

Both Public and Private 


\ 

\ - 


• ) 


s J 

I 




4- Year Only 


12(86) 


2(14) 


0(0) V_ 


14(100) 


2-Year Only 


1 (50) 


1 (50) 


. O (0) 


2(100) 

✓ 


Both 2 & 4- Year 


24 (67) 


9(25) 


3(8) 


36(100) 


Total 


37.(71) 


12 (23) 


1 /At 


52(100) 


Public Only 










4- Year Only 


12(86)' 


2(14) 


0(0) 


14(100) 


^ 2 Year Only 

w 


5(50) 


3(30) 


2(20t 


10(100) 


s 

Both 2- & 4-Year 


12 (60) 


* ■ 7 (36) 


1 (5) 


on / inn\ 


Total 


29 (66> 


12(27) 


3(7) 


44(100) 


Private Only 








* 


4- Year Only 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1 (100) 


1 (100) 


Unclassified 


1 (100) 


0 (0) { 


0(0) 


1 (100) 


TOTAL 


67(68) t 


24(25) 


7(7> 

4= 


061100) 


V 




V 

r 
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TABLE 3.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS BY LEVEL OF 
N ACADEMIC PROGRAM INCLUDED AND / 

OPERATIONAL STATUS OF ACTIONS:* 



Academic 
PfOffwn Leval 


v Operational Status of Actions 


- 


Implemented 

N(%) 


Under Study 
N(%) 


Rejected 
N(%) 


1 OXm 


AH Levels 


31 (74) 


7(16) 
1 


4 (9) 


42 (100) 


Graduate Only 


-13 (76) 


3(18) 


1 (6) 


H(ioo) 


Baccalaureate and Above 


O \ lUU/ 


n tf\\ 


n m\ 


8(100) 


Undergraduate Only 


. 3 (43) 


4(57) 


0(0) 


7 (100) 


Associate and 
Certificate 


10 (56) 


6(33) 


2(11) 


18(100) 


Noncredtt Only c 

( 

Unclassified 


3(100) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


3(100) 


\l (33) 


2(67) 


0(0) 


3 (100) 


TOTAL . 


67(68) 


24 (25) 


7(7) \ 


98 (100) 



is 



Two-Element Analyses 



The principal element? for classifying regionalization actions were paired, 
and the universe of regionalization activity distributed over each of three two- 
element analyses. The distributions of data were then examined for "clusters" of 
regionalization activity-i.e., act ions* sharing common classification on two ele- 
ments. It should be noted that the figure of 5 percent (i.e., 5 percent of the total 
universe of 98 actions) was used as the criterion for recognizing a group of actions 
as a separate cluster. 




Geography and institutions. Table 3.6 displays the distribution of region- 
alization actions by geographic area and institutional' type. The following 
"clusters" of actions can be identified in the data: 









Total' 




Geooranhv 


Institutions 


Actions 


1) 


Injtra/wholestate 


public and private/2-yr and 4-yr 


18 


2) 


Intra/wholestate 


public enly/2-yr and 4-yr 


9 


3) 


Intra/wholettea 


public only/2-yr 


7 


4) 


Intra/part state 


public and private/2-yr and 4-yr 


12 


5) 


Intra/partstate 


public only/4-yr 


5 


6) 


Inter/entire states 


public only/2-yr and 4-yr - 


• 5 


7) 


Inter/other 


public and private/4-yr 


_8 




• 




64 



\ 



Geography and prograqi level . Table 3.7 displays tfie distribution of re- 
gionalization activity by geograpl>krarea and program level. From the Stole, the 
following "clusters" of actions emerge: • I 





» 




Total 




Geography 


Program Level 


Actions 


1) 


Intra/whole state 


all levels otjT" 
associate and certificate 


20 


2) 


lntra/who|e state 


13 


3) 


Intra/partstate 


all levels 


12 


4) 


Inter/entire states 


\ all levels 


5 , 


5) 


Inter/other 


graduate only 


~\8 






58 



Program level and institutions. Table 3.8 displays the distribution of re- . 
gionalization actions by program level and institutional type. r The following 
"clusters" of actions are evident for this analysis: 









Total 




Geography 


Institutions 


Actions 


1) 


All levels 


public and private/2-yr and 4-yr 


26 


2) 


AH levels 


public only/2-yr and 4-yr 


.12 


3) 


Graduate only 


public and private/4-yr 


^ 8 


4) 


Graduate only 


public only/4-yr 


* 7 


5) 


Associate and/<£ert. 


public only/2-yr 


11 








64 



> Three-Element Analyses^ 

All principal elements were considered together and Table 3.9 displays 
the distribution of dataiby geographic area, institutional type, and -program level. 
< The following clusters can be iderrfffiM: 
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. TABLE 3.6 



regiokMlization ACTIONS BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA AND INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 





% 

I 

eographic Area 




* 

Institutional Type 


T 


G 


Public and Private 


Public Only 


Private Only 


fMd 


Total 


0 
T 

A 

A 

L 






4-yr 


,2-yr 


2-&*>yr 


total 


4-yr 


2-yr 


244-yr 


Total 


*>yr 


2-yr 


2-44-yr 


Total 


4-yr 


2-yr 


2-M-yr 


Total 


1 

N 
T 
R 


Who l» Stat* 


1 


2 


18 


21 

* 


.4 


7 


9 


20 


^0 


0 


0 


<T 


0 


5 


9 




41 


41 


Part(s) of State 


3 


0 


12 


15 


5 


2 


4 


,11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


'2 


16 


26 


26 


A 


Total 


4 


2 


30 


35 


9 


9 


13 


St , 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


11 


43 


67 


67 


1 

N 
T 
E 
R 


Entire States 


1 


0 




3 


4 


0 


• 

' 5 


9 


0 


0 


0 1 




1 


5 


0 


7 


12 


13 


Qther 


8 


0 


1 


9 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


0 




1 


0 


10 


2 


2 


14 


14 


Total 


9 


0 


3 


12 


5 


2 


6 


13 


1 


0 


0 


1 .' 


1 


15 


2 


9 


26 


27 


lm 


terstate Compacts 


1 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


4 


4 


TOTAL 


14 


2 


36 


52 


14 


11 


19 


44 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


29 


13 


56 


97 


98 



TABLE 3.7 

REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA AND PROGRAM LEVEL 













■ ♦ 

• Program Level 








Geographic Area 


ah Lews 




Baccalaureate 
Hid Above 


Undergraduate 


Associate and 
Certificate 




1 InrJat trf ifld 

Ul IUI>M 1 IW 


Total 


1 

N 

T 


Whole Stated 
Partis) of 


20 


3 
3 


0 

3 


t »_* 
2 

t 

3 


v: ' 


3 
0 


* 

0 

2 


41 
26 


R 
A 


' Total l]f* 




6 


3 


5 


16 4P 


3 


2 


67 


1 

N 

T 


i 

Enti restates 
Other 


5 

2 ' 


8 


2 * 
2 


2 

i 


0 

2 


o • 

0 


Y 


13 I 
1 

14.1 


k- 

R 


Total 


7 


* 11/ 


4 ' 


*2 


"2 


0 


, 1 


27 1 


In1 


.erstate Compacts 


3 


0 


• 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 1 


TOTAL 


42 


17 


-> 8 


7 


18 


3 


3 


'98 1 
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TABLE 3.8 



REGION ALIZATION ACTIONS BY PROGRAM LEVEL AND INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 



















Institutional Type 






» 1 


i 






T 


Profram Lmi 


- PuMtci 


— 1 

md Private 


• 


r 

. PuMicOnty 




Private Only 


Undani- 
ftod 


1 


Total 




O 
T 
A 
L 




4-yr 


2-yr 


***** 




4-yr 


2-yr 


2-44-yr 


Total 


4-yr 


2-yr 


2-M-yr 


Total 


4-yr 


2-yr 


244-yr 


Tout 


* 

All Levels 


1 


0 


26 


27 


3 


0 


12 


15 


0 


0 


"D 


0 


.0 


4 


0 . 


38 


.42 


42 


Graduate Only 


a 


0 


1 


9 


7 


0 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 *. 


16 


0 


1 


17 


t 

17 


Baccalaureate and Above 


3 


0* 


1 


4 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 

/*■ 


0^ 




7 


0 


1 


8 


8 


Undergraduate 


0 


.0 


3 


3 1 


»1 


0 




4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


,0 


6 


7 


7 


Associate And Certificate 


1 


2 


V 


6 


0 


11 


1 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


13 


4 


18 


18 


Noncredit Only 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


Unclassified 


0 


0 


* 

2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 1 


0 


0 


2 


? 


3 


TOTAL - 


13 


2 


36 


51 


15 


11 


19* 


45 


1 


0 


^0 


1- 

1 1 1 




29 


13 


55 


97 


98 



TABLE 3.9 



AEG ION AL IZATION ACTIONS BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA. 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPE. AND PROGRAM LEVEL 



GEOGRAPHIC AREA 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE ANO 




. INTRA 






INTER 








PROGRAM LEVEL 










* * 




- 






















Whole 


Partis) of 




Entire 






Irrtsotets 






Slate 


State 


Total 


States 


Other 


Total 


Compacts 


Total 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


















4* Veer 


















AJI Uvili 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Graduete.Oniy 


0 




1 


' 1 


6 


7 


0 


8 


Baccalaureate and Above 


0 


• 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


Undergraduate 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 1 


0 


0 


Associate and Certificate 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Noncrsdtt 


0 




0 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


1 


2 , 


3 


• 1 


8 


- 9 


1 


.13 


2-Y—r 


















All Levels 


0 - 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Graduate Only 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• BaccaJeurefte and Abovt 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Undergraduate 


0 


0 


n 
u 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


Associate and Certificate 


2 




2 o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Noncradit * 


u 


i o 


o 


n 
u 


n 
u 


u 


n 
u 


0 


Xota! 


2 


0 

J 




0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2-md4-Ymr 


















All ■ ~~ » 

All L*V*U 


13 


a 

o 


i.\ 


1 


1 


2 


3 


26 


Graduata Only 


1 


0 . 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Baccalaureate and Abovt 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 
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TABLE 3.9 (continued) 



REGION ALIZATION ACTIONS BY G^OGRAPH)^ AREA, 
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It should be emphasized xhax each of the seven classification schemes 
described above can serve as the basis for an inclusive typology of regionalization 
actions. However, for analytic purposes, it seems unnecessary— indeed, even urh 
Wise-to use all of the classification schemes and the subsequent typologies that 
emerge. Such an approach ftould likely bring more confusion than clarity to the 
examination of postsecondary regionalism developments. For this reason, a more 
selective, approach will be taken here. ' 

0 . 

' In the next section, a rationale is developed for choosing from among the 
several classification schemes available, and then the typology that emerges from 
the chosen classification scheme is described. The various elements of this typoh 
ogy-op regionalization "patterns" a^they are galled— form a major part of the 
analyses done throughout the remainder of the report - 

Regionalization Patterns 

x ~; • The several classifications are clearly repetitive in that each one divjdes the 
universe of 98 regionalization actions into a series of distinct categories or 
'clusters." As a consequence, many of the "clusters" that ecperge fiwi one clas- 
sification approach share a comfoon core or group of regionalization Options with 
another (or even sacral) cluster(s) developed from other classifications) Because 
of this overlap, it'rams to make good sense to reduce, to some extent at least, the 
number of "cluster^ considered, and as a result also reduce the eventual number 
of patterns of regionalization to bfe included in the analysts. 

In this connection, it can first be argued that because regional ism is pri- 
marily a geographical concept, classification schemes devoid of any consideration 
of geography will have very serious weaknesses. On the basis of this argument the 
two-element classification scheme using institutional type and program level will 
b&jeliminated from the analyses to follow in subsequent chapters. 

Next, it can be noted that in the three-element analysis (see Table 3.9), it 
was possible to group only a relatively small percentage of the total universe of 
regionalization actions (34 of the 98) into idehtifiable "clusters." In other words, 
this classification scheme does naj -effectively differentiate the data into major 
categories— or more correctly, it differentiates the data to such a degree that the 
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number of cms in most of the subsequent cate§pries is too small for analytic 
purposes. For tmsYeason, the three-element classification scheme will also be 
eliminated. ' 

^ v What remains, then, are the three one-element analyses and two of the 
two-element analyses (geography by institutions; geography by programs). The 
several patterns of regional izafion that emerge from the two-element analyses are 
listed and described below (with the number of actions within each type noted). 
These regional izati on patterns are a consistent part of the analyses done in each of 
Chapters IV thrdugh XII. Additonally, where appropriate to the data being con- 
sidered, each chapter also includes the. three one-element analyses. Thus all vari- 
ables used to gain insight into the specific nature of regionalism are also examined 
for their possible relationships with geography, institutional type, and program 
level, with each treated individually as a separate independent variable for analysis. 

Regional ization Patterns: Geography and Institutions 

« 

1. Comprehensive A (l8)-these are intrastate actions in which the whole 
state is divideainto contiguous regions, and all institutions are eligible 
for participator!. 



2. Public comprehensive (9)-these intrastate actidns also divide the 
whole stat£ into contiguous regions, but only public institutions are 
involved. ^0 

3. Community college (7) -these are intrastate actions tor public two- 
year institutions which divide the whole state into contiguous regions. 

4. Partial/all segments (12)-these are actions involving all institutions in 
a specific intrastate geographic area or areas. 

5. Partial/public senior (5) -these actions also are for a specific intrastate 
geographic area or areas, but only public four-year institutions are 
involved. 

6. Reciprocity-A (5)-these are interstate actions involving all public in- 
stitutions, and are foftan entire state with one or more other entire 
states. 

7. Contractj-A (8) -these affe interstate actions for anything less than 
total geographic coverage of anyo\ the participating states, plus only 
four-year institutions, public and private, are involved. 

Regional izatyon Patterns: Geography and Program Level # 

1. Comprehensive-!) (2Q)-these are intrastate actions which divide the 
whole state into contiguous regions," and include all program levels. 



* 
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2. Associate (13) -these are intrastate actions for associate and certificate 
m level programs which divide the whole state into contiguous regions. 

3, Partial/broad (12)-these are actions involving all program levels in a 
* specific intrastate geographic area or areas. 

Partial/specific (12)-these are actions for specific program levels in a 
specific intrastate geographic area or areas. (Note: This pattern of 
regional ization results from a combination of smaller clusters-all 
judged to be similar conceptually, even though they differ in the 
specific program level involved. From the second rdw in Table 3.7, it 
can be seen that the 12 actions that comprise this type of regionalism 
can be further classified into four equal subpatterns: three actions 
for.graduate programs only; three for baccalaureate level. and above; 
three for undergraduate level; and three for associate and certificate 
level programs only.) 

5. Reciprocity-B (5)-these are interstate actions involving all program 
levels and are for an entire state with one or more other entire states. 

» 

6. Contracts-B (8)-these are interstate actions for anything less than 
total geographic ^overage of any of the partioipating states plus only 
graduate programs are involved. " - 

/ 

Two final comments need to be made concerning the patterns of regiorfali- 
zation described above. First is a caution concerning the labels used for the several 
regionalization patterns. These labels are used throughout this report as a means 
of quick referral to the particular type of regionalism under discission, making 
repeated descriptive accounts of the regionalization patterns unnecessary. This is 
done for the reader's convenience and in general to make the narrative of the re- 
port more readable. However, the specific definitions of the regionalization pat- 
terns to which the labels refer must be kept constantly in mind, otherwise the 
labels can be misleading. 

For example, the label "reciprocity-A" is used to refer to those Interstate 
actions between an -entire state. and one or more other entire states involving all 
public institutions. Certainly there are "reciprocity agreements" which involve 
less than entire states-these aw-eommonly referred to as border reciprocity agree- 
ments. Likewise, there are reciprocity agreements among states for certain specific 
segments of postsecondary educatign— community college reciprocity, for exam- 
ple. Be that as it may, reciprocity-A actions in this report are defined as thcfee in- 
terstate actions involving entire states and all public institutions. This label; with 
the attendant definition, is accepted as standard terminology for the report, and is 
used accordingly throughout^he several chapters. This is also the use for the 
other labels (and definitions) listed above. 

* . < 

Second, the point was made earlier in this-secti6n that the various classifi- 
cation schemes examined are duplicative in the sense that each stands by itself as a 
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way to divide the universe of regionalization actions into a series of mutually 
exclusive categories or "clusters." Further, it was noted that when all of the. 
"clusters" from the different classification schemes are considered in a combined 
fashion, they too are repetitive in that certain groups of regionalization actions 
are found to be common to several of the "clusters" (or regionalization patterns). 

This is true for the series of regionalization patterns described above. The 
number of regionalization actions common to selected pairs of these regionaliza- 
tion patterns is noted below, and then these "common" activities are briefly 
described: 

; - ■ \ 

1. The comprehensive- A pattern and the comprehensive-B pattern share 
a coipmon core of 13 actions, These are intrastate actions that divide 
the whole state into contiguous regions ank include all institutions as 
well as all program revels. * 

2. The community college pattern aqjl the associate pattern share a 
comrfon core of 7 actions. These are intrastate actions for associate 
programs at public two-year institutions that divide the whole state 
into contiguous regions. 

/ 3. The partial/all segments pattern and the partial/broad pattern share a 
0 common core of 8 actions. These are actions involving all institutions 
and all program levels in a specific intrastate geographic area or areas! 

4. The reciprocity-A pattern and the reciprocity-B pattern share a com- 
mon core of four actions. These ar,e interstate actions involving all 
public institutions and all program levels, and the actions are for an 
entire state with one or more other entire states. 

» 5. The contracts-A pattern and the contracts-B pattern share a common 
core of 6 actions. These are interstate actions for anything less than 
total geographic coverage of any of the participating states; plus only 
four-year institutions, public and private, and only graduate programs 
are involved. 

This issue of commonality or overlap between the selected paiifref region- 
alization patterns listed above, is emphasized here so that the reader will be aware 
of this fact when examiningrthe analyses presented in Chapters IV through XII. 
For clearly some of the associations in the data and the similarities noted between 
these pairs of regionalization patterns will, at least in part, be a function of their 
containing a common core of regionalization actions. 



Incipient Regionalism Developments 
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activities were 



Beyond the specific regionalization actions cited above, numerous other 
<~u V .»«js were identified jn the states that might best be described as, incipient 
regionalism developments. These developments were not included in the study as 
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separate regional ization actions per se, primarily because of the reluctance of the 
officials involved to see their operatipns as regionalism. These officials maintained 
that the actions in question did not in their opinion, precisely meet the criterion 
of "official state-level recognition" (see Chapter I) and therefore should be ex- 
cluded from the study. . 

r • 

While agreeing with this general recommendation, the authors nevertheless 
maintain that there exists sufficient evidence of transition (toward official recog- 
nition) so that thefield should be alerted to the existence of what are here called 
incipient reoonalism developments. It is the authors' conclusion that these devel- 
opments, although only now in transition, dte illustrative^ the general trend to- 
ward more formfrU tate- lev el involvement in postsecondary education planning and 
coordinating. Some illustrations may be helpfyl. 

In Pennsylvania/regional planning for vocational education programs has 
been occurring fotihe past several years. The Bureau of Vocational Education in 
that state has developed and issued guidelines for vocational education programs 
which call fotf joint planning and interaction at the regional level between secon- 
dary and postjecondary vocational education interests. This regional planning for 
vocational education is clearly having an impact on postsecondary education in 
Pennsylvania/in that the community colleges in fact do accept for planning pur- 
poses the "regional guidelines and procedures for vocational education developed 
by the Bureau of Vocational Education. However, officials involved in these ef- 
rts indicated that the activities to date can best be described as having only* 
reshold participation" by postsecondary interests in the state. For this reason, 
decision was made not to include this development as a separate postsecondary 
^ regionalization action. 

A procedure is evolving in Kentucky whicrtftiTlfcqfc regional configurations 
in the coordination of off-campus programs offered by public postsecondary in- 
stitutions throughout the state. Any college or related institution can now "chal- 
t lenge" another institution that proposes to bring an off-campus program into the 
college's designated service area. These service areas are not yet precisely defined. 
Further, the "official recognition" of this plan has not yet been precisely defined 
in that the role of the Council on Publib Higher Education in the process is still 
being formulated. 

Xj Vermont has established 15 area vocational*benters for the purpose of pro- 
viding vocational education to all high school students in the state who want pro- 
grams that are not available in their own schools. The intention was that these 
centers would also provide educational opportunities for adults. However, they 
are not being utilized as fully as originally envisioned for postsecondary education. 

4 Another ijlustration of incipient regionalism if activity reported in Massa- 
chusetts. Several regional consortia in the state have a developing "official recog- 
nition" in that they receive public monies through grants made available to stu- 
dents attending member institutions of the consortia. If a program desired by a 
stuctent is not available within the public postsecondary sector in his/her region of 
the state, thep that student is eligible for a grant from the state to enroll in the 
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program at a private institution^ovided that the institution is a member of one 
of the designated consortia in the state. ^ * 

FtnaHy, mention is made of a legislative proposal in^lowa to establish a 
statewide^tern of»uniform service regions to be utilized by all agencies of state 
govemrnentr This legislation was introduced in the 1977 legislative session but 
was not acted upon. Further, the implications of the bill for postsecopdary edu- 
cational interests in the state nave not yet been clearly specified. 

^ Other Fofms of Planning* Change 

In Planing Approaches * * ♦ 

In addition to the incidences of postsecondary regionalism identified in 
this study and the incipient regionalism developments noted above, it should be 
noted that there exist in the states other forms of planning which, although some- 
what related to regionalism, nevertheless do not fall within the specific parameters 
of that condfept as herein defined. For example, some statewide agencies for post-, 
secondary education are utilizing a form of program differentiation in their state- 
wide planning efforts whereby a particular unit or segment of the total delivery 
sVstem in a-state is given responsibility for providing a specific program for the 
.entire jtate or a mqjor portion of the state (these kinds of plannSpg activities have, 
in the jargon of postsecondary planning circles, been commonly referred to as 
"role and scope studies"). This programming is (Jone without regard to a plan for 
regionalism perse. 

Another example is those interinstitutional arrangements that receive their 
authorization from a source or sources outside of the state (e.g., activates autho- 
rized solely under the auspices of the federal government). These^tivities, too, 
fall outside of the parameters of the definition of regionalism, as defined in this 
study. (NOTE: The definition stipulates that actions- must have some official 
recognition by one or more authoritative agencies in the state.) 

Although both .of these other forms of planning are of interest and in a 
real sense can be considered related forms of regionalism, nevertheless they do not 
fall within the defined limits and scope of this study, and thus will be excluded 
from the formal analy$es conducted in it. However, because it is recognized that 
these developments themselves represent a possible line of inquiry for future re- 
search efforts, some preliminary inquiries about them were made. 

An attempt was made to at least identify how frequently such develop- 
ments are actually occurring in the states. Table 3.10 reports which states have 
used the "role and scope" approach to statewide planning. One pattern of note is 
the lack of use of this approach in the Midwest. In all other regions of the coun- 
try, the 'States ere-about equally divided in their use and nonuse of this form of 
planning. 

Table 3. 1 0 also reports the number of states with regionalization activities 
having authorization from sources outside of the sponsoring state. Only 12 states 
reported such activity, but some interesting regional differences were found to 
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* 

exist across the country. First is that the New England states consistently reported 
that these kinds of activities are not found at all in that region pfthe country. 
Similarly, these externally authorized activities were not found to be prevalent in 
the Midwest, the West, or the Mid-Atlantic states. Only in the South were the 
states about equally divided in the development and lafck of development of this 
kind of interinstitutional activity.* , 

Ranking of the Statu: A Continuum 

Several indices of regionalism and regionatization were developed from the 
data gathered in this study. These indices Van be used— both individually and in 
combination— to rank the states on a continiium of their receptiveness to the con- 
cept of regionalism and their commitment toumplen^soimg the concept through 
regionalization actions. 

These indices share the limitations inherent in all similar preliminary quan- 
titative analyses. The rankings are not tine measurements, and thus differences in 
rank between any adjacent ranking states are not necessarily substantively signifi- 
cant Nevertheless, the indices ahd the rankings they produce do serve as a first 
attempt at measuring how states are expressing interest in the regionalism idea. It 
is the authors' hope4hat these efforts will contribute to the development of a 
more systematic treatment of the topic over time. 

< 

Four separate indices are presented. The first, a "policy index/' measures 
'the level of attention to the concept of regionalism in the states and the extent to 
which attention to the concept is having an impact on postsecondary education 
policy formulation. It is possible for a state to have relatively few real actions in 
regionalism yet these actions may have a high level of impact on policy decisions 
in the state; and the converse is also true. The first index, then, is an effort to dis- 
tinguish the states by the reported impact of regionalism on state-level postsecon- 
dary education policy directions. Two other indites, an "intrastate action index" 
and an "interstate action index," both measures of actual implementation 
activity in the states. These reflectiSoth <he level of commitment to and extent of 
'development of specific regionalizatipn actions. The range of possible values for 
these first three indices is from O.OQOT&sLOOO. The range of possible values for 
the cumulative regionalism irfidex, thereforeVis from 0.000 to 3.000. States with 

identical values on an index afre listed alphabetically. 

i 

I ■ 

, See Appendfe A for further details on the development of the indtos. 
The rankings proceed by the indices are listed in Table 3.1 1. / 
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TABLE 3.11 
REGIONALISM INDICES 
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CHAPTER \j 
GOAtS AND EXPECTATltNS 



Data were collected on the broad goats of. regionalism in each of the 36 
states where the concept is getting attention in postsecondary policy formulation. 
Additionally, data were sought on the goals and more specific objectives of each 
of the ,98 regionalization actions identified throughout the states. 1 This chapter 
* presents both sets of data and attempts to draw some preliminary conclusions 
concerning the goals and expectations of both the general concept of regionalism 
and the particular implementing actions used to make that concept operational. 

» *" 

It should be noted that goals and objectivefctee reported, and then each is 
rated to indicate the relative weight of importan&Jroched to those identified 
(1 (very low) through 5 (very high)). All ot the tabmo this chapter present both 
the. total number (and percentage) of respondehtslSBrig each goal and also the 
mean rating given to the respective goals. ^ 

v Concepts 

\ ■ 

Table 4.1 displays the goals of regionalism for eich of five designated 
multi-state regions of the country. (jVooreliminary' comments are* needed con- 
cerning the data presented there. (JKese comments also apply to similar tablet 
concerning the,concppt of regionalism appearing in subsequent chapters.)' 

First, the percents shown are based on the number of states within, each 
region that giving attention to the concept of regionalism, not on the total 
number of states in the region. For example, the figures for the Midwest are cal- 
culated on the 1 1 states reporting attention to regionalism, not on the total num r 
ber of 13 states in that region. (See Table-3.1 for a review of which regions of the 
country are the most active in their attention to regionalism.) 

Second, the Ns reported (for each region as wellas^he total N) are larger 
than, the number of states reporting attention to regionalism. This is because both 
SHEEO members and the directors of the 1202 Commissions provided informa-" 
tion for the study, and thus multiple sources of data were received for several 
states. In all, data regarding goals for the concept of regionalism are reported for 
41 respondents in 35 states. 

From Table 4.1, it can be seen that for the country as a whole the mpjor 
goals of regionalism are related tf> economy of operations— improving utilization 
of postsecondary resources viewed in a total sense {4.43, 88 percent), improving 
the cost-effectiveness of postsecondary operations in a strictly fiscal sense (4.21, 
81 percent), and improving the coordination of academic program development, 
tljus eliminating unnecessary duplication (4.47, 90 perA^ Both the ngmber of 
responde*s citing -these goals and th^attached weightifflj§iven to them support 
-this conclusion. 
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TABLE 4.1 

GOALS OF REGIONALISM, BY REGION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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. * Beyond these economic considerations, the next most frequently cited 
(and highest rated) goal is expanding student access to postsecondary educational 
Opportunity (4.12, 79 f^rc^nt). Other goals-improving long-range pJahning, en- 
hancing interinstitutional communications, achie\gng new institutional co§)itions 
to improve the organizational effectiveness of the institutions involved in region- 
alization, protecting and promoting diversity and pluralism in a state's postsecon- 
dary education system— are given less attention^Still, these goals are given enough 
attention td support the conclusion that regiohalism, to some extent at least, is 
being pursued in the states for reasons n&f directly. related to economic concerns. 

For the most part, the general pattern described above for the goals of 
regionalism seems to hold for each of the different regions of the country— that is, 
a major emphasis %n resource utilization andK related economic considerations, 
with less but still strong attention to increasing access to postsecondary opportu- 
nity. Beyond this general trend, the following regional analyses can also be made: 
the goal of improving long-range planning has a particularly strong rating (4.11) in 
the Midwest— it is the second highest rated goal in that region; in the South, more 
importance is attached to the goal of access (4.67); regionalism efforts in the 
South also seem to be more concerned, with promoting diversity (3.75) within 
postsecondary education; regionalism in the West gives particular attention to in- 
creased interinstitutional communications (4.20). 

Designs, Manifestations, Operations 

Data on the goals and objefeives of the 98 specific regionalization actions 
shovy-a general concurrence with tnVdata reported above for the concept of re- 
gionalism. As showrt in the total column of Table 4.2, economy of operations and 
increased access are the major goals; however, attention to access (4.47, 85 per- 
cent) is somewhat more emphasized for the implementing actions than for the 
general concept of regionalism. , 

Table 4.2^ffid the next four tables (Tables 4.3 through 4.6) report the 
gjals and objectives of the universe of regionalization actions as distributed on the 
three principal elements discussed in Chapter III (geographic area, type of instjtu-i 
tion, academic program level) and as distributed on the varipus regionalization 
patterns developed in that same chapter. The regional interstate compacts are in- 
cluded in these tables, but discussion of them is treated separately in a later chap-, 
-ten 

< 

Table 4.2 displays the goafs of regionalization actions according to the 
geographic area (irttrastate/whole state, intrastate/part(s) of state, interstate/entire 
states, interstate/other) included in those actions. The data show interstate 
actions as primarily concerned with access. Twenty-six of the 27 actions (96 per- 
cent) report access as a goal (compared to 81 percent for intrastate^ctions), with 
a 'strong mean rating of 4i46. Intrastate actions, on the other hand, seem to give 
markedly more attention to the coordination of academic program development 
than do the interstate actions. Eighty-four percent of intrastate actions cite the 
elimination of program duplication as a gosULJwith mean rating of 4.30), as com- 
pared to 70 percent and 3.89 for interstate actions. Intrastate actions also give 
more attention to the goals of increased interinstitutional communication, 

% 
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TABLE 4.2 

GOALS OF REGIONAL! ZAT ION ACTIONS, BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCLUDED 
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improved long-range planning, and achievement of new institutional coalition* In 
sum, intrastate regionalization actions seem to be much more multidimensional in 
their goal emphasis than are interstate actions. 

Within tlie intrastate category, a further differentiation is possible. Most 
of the emphasis on program development for intrastate actions comes from those 
actions involving the whole state. Such action^ have a mean rating of 4.54 s for the 
goal of program development; actions involving part(s) of a state, a mean rating of 
3.90. Actions including the whole state in their coverage also give a higher rating 
(4.00) to the goal of improving Ibng-range planning (although a higher percentage 
of part-state actions, 73 percent, cite this goal). 

There appears to be no major goal differences within the interstate cate- 
gory between actions involving entire states^ead those involving less than entire 
states. Both types of interstate actions give extremely strong attention to the ac- 
cess issue— both in terms of the number of actions citing that goal and the mean 
rating given to it The only notable difference is on the goal of increased inter- 
stitutional communications. A much higher percentage of actions involving entire 
states cite this goal j69 percent to 29 percent); but interstate actiorts involving less 
than entir? states give increased communications a higher rating (3.75 to 3.22). 

Table 4.3 reports the goals of regionalization actions by the types of in- 
stitutions included in those actions. The data show the pattem of attention to 
economy of operations and access to be repeated for both the public and private 
sectofs and for all segments (two-year and four-year) of postsecondary institutions. 

Beyond this general conclusion, some further analyses can be made. First, 
those regionalization actions involving only public Institutions have a higher rating 
(4.44) on the goal of improved cost-effectiveness than do the comprehensive ac- 
tions that include both public and private institutions (4.00). Simply put, the 
public-only actions are more concerned with money matters, white the compre- 
hensive actions give more attention to communications among institutions. 
Seventy-one percent of these comprehensive actions cite the communications goal 
(3.68), as compared to 59 percent of the publjc actions (3.50). 

Within the public-only category, the emphasis on economic considerations 
comes largely from those actions involving four-year institutions. These actions 
are rated cbnsiderably higher on the resource utilization (4.67) and cost- 
effectiveness (4.80) goals thaa those actions involving only two-year institutions 
(3.87 and 4.00, respectively). The latter seem to be most concerned with access 
(4.14) and academic program development (4.12). 

Table 4.4 presents the distribution of goals according to the academic prb- 
gram level involved. Six categories are used: all levels, graduate only, baccalau- 
reate, and above, undergraduate, associate and certificate, and noncredit only.* 

The goals of regionalization do not seem to vary appreciably according to 
the different program levels involved. For each of the six categories, the 
economic-related goals and the access goal are, almost without exception, the 
goals &iven most attention. However, the actions for graduate programs give a very 




TABLE 4 J 

COALS Of REQIONALJZATrON ACTIONS. BY TYPE Of INSTITUTION INCLUDED 



GOALS 



SROAO GOALS 

Wtoufce Utilization 
Co«t £Hecr»«ne» 
Coordinate Program Ov«4opm«f>t 
Student Acceu 

Enhance ComfTKjrwcatton * 
Improve Long Range Planning 

Protect Drventty 
Promote Otverttfy 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Coordinate Af) Programs 
JoHtt Academic Programs 
Coordinate Continuing Education 
Coordinate Vocational Technical Education 
Coordinate Community College Education 
Coordinate Educational Tl 

: Coordinate Educational Rj 
Coordinate AudiovnJal Equipment 

" Coordinate Co mpni InXucuonai Services 
Coordinate Otr*r Instructional Resource* 
Coordinate. Data Procaalng 



NtTlTUTiONAL TYPE 



PUBLIC AMD PRIVATE 



4-Yee# 
N-14 



4N 10 71 

418 11 79 

4 57 7 50 

4 62 13 93' 

6 43 



300 
350 
380 
3 75 
3 50 



8 57 

5 36 

4 29 

2 14 



2 Year 

N • 2 



350 
4 50 
450 
4 50 
500 
500 
400 
200 
200 



4 50* 


2 


14 




0 


0 


390 


20 


56 


4 13 


8 


57 




0 


. 0 


347 


1? 


47 


333 


3 


21 


500 


1 


50 


386 


21' 


56 


200 


1 


7 


500 


2 


100 


3 17 


6 


17 


1 50 


2 


14 


400 


1 


50 


344 




♦25 


2 00 


1 


7 




0 


0 


438 


8 


22 


200 


1 


7 




0 


0 


500 


3 


" 8 




0 


0 




0 


0- 


500 


3 


8 




0 


0 




0 


0 


383 


6 


17 




0 






0 


0 


500 


1 


3 


300 






300 


1 


50 


3 67 


3 


8 




2*4-Yeer 
H -36 



n % 



450 32 86 

3 89 27 75 

4 10 31 86 
450 30 83 
3 7 7 30 83 
3 37 27 75 
3 16 19 53 
3 07 15 42 
2 75 1 2 33 



TOTAL 
N - 52 



434 44 

4 00 40 

4 20 40 

4 53 45 

3 68 37 

3 49 37 

332 25 

3 15 20 38 

2 80 15 29 



22 42 
25 48 



at- 

368 
3-84 
344 

3 17 

4 11 

4 25, 
5O0* 

3 83 >2 

5 00 J 2 
3 40 5 10 



25 48 

9 17 



PUBLIC ONLY 



4-Year 
K- 14 



4 67 12 86 

AJS0 10 71 

4 18 11 79 

4 21 14 100 



356 
3 57 
340 
375 
400 



4 50 
438 

3 67 
350 
350 
350 
3 00 



300 
3 00 



8 57 
6 43 



2-Year 
,N«10 



I H % 



3 87 % 

4 00 7 
4 12 8 
4 14 7 
3 00 4 
360 5 
3 .33 3 

1 50 2 

2 67 3 



350 
250 
300 



4 38 8 80 
3 75 4 40 



2*4- Year 
N - 20 



4 24 17 86 

440 15 75 

4,06 17 86 

4 75 16 80 

362 13 66 

3.53 15 75 

3.60 5 25 



386 

333 



340 

333 
3.86 
4 43 
4 00 

233 
2.00 
,300 
3 00 
500 
2 00 



30 



TOTAL 
N - 44 



430 37 84 

4.44 32 73 

411 36 82 

4,43 37 84 

350 26 59 

356 27 61 

346 13 30 

3 46 13 30 

333 12 27 



3 67 9 20 
3.66 13 30 
3.63 16 36 
39 
20 
11 
7 
5 
2 
7 
11 



4 29 17 
3 78 9 

2 80 

233 
-3.00 
300 

3 67 
2.60 



PRIVATE * 
ONLY 



JJNCI 
« FIEO 



4- Year - 
N - 1 



i a % 



5-00 1 100 

5.00 1 100 

4 00 1 100 

300 1 100 

0 0 

0 0 

6 0 

0 0 

0 0 



N*1 

Mean n % 



4.00 i 100 

5J0O 1 100 

£00 \ 100 

0 0 

HBO 1 100 

4 odV 100 

3 00 1 100 

0 0 

0 0 



5 00 1 100 

0 0 

0 0 
5 00 T '100 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



433 83 

4.22 74 

4.17 78 

4.47 83 

3.61 64 

3.52 66 66 

336 39 40 

3.27. 33 

3.00 27 



3 43 

4 20 5 
3 71 7 
4.00 4 
3 00 10 



76 



\ 
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, TABLE *i 

GOALS OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS, BY ACADEMIC PROGRAM LEVEL INCLUDED 



GOALS 



, BROAD GOALS 

Resource Utilization 

Cost Effectiveness 

Coordt rate Proof am Development 

Student Access 

Enhance Communication 

Improve Long- Range Planning 

New Coalitions ' 

Protect Diversity 

Promote Diversity 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Coordinate All Programs 
Joint Academic Programs 
Coordinate Continuing Education 
Coordinate Vocational- Technical Education 
Coordinate Community College Education 
Coordinate Educational TV 
Coordinate Educational Radio 
Coordinate Audiovisual Equipment 
Coordinate Computer Instructional Services 
Coordinate Other Instructional Resources 
Coordinate Data Processing 



1 



ACADEMIC PROGRAM LEVEL 



AM Levels 
N-41 



4.54 35 
00 29 



85 
71 

OS 37 90 
4.65 34 83 
3.61 33 80 
3.48 20 71 
3,20 20 49 
365 17 41 
321 14 34 



4 06 
353 
400 
313 
350 
4 20 
433 
4.33 
433 
500 
300 



17 
15 
21 
8 
8 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
5 



Graduate Only 
N-17 



4.31 13 76 

4 54 13 76 

4.33 9 53 

474 17 100 

3 43 7 41 



3.57 
3.25 
400 
400 



4.67 
390 

3.67 



3 33 
200 

200 
400 



41 
2* 

12 
12 



and above 
N -8 



4 71 7 88 

3.83 6 75 



429 
4.43 



360 
3.33 
2 67 



88 
88 



3.83 6 75 
3.40 5 63 



63 
38 
38 



3 


18 


400 


1 


13 


10 


59 


4 67 


6 


75 


3 


18 


3.50 


4 


50 


0 


0 


3.00 


1 


13 


0 


0 


2.00 


2 


26 


3 


18 


4.00 


2 


2> 


1 


6 


3.00 


1 


/3 


0 


0 




0, 


f 0 


1 


6 




0 


0 


1 


6 


200 


1 


13 


0 


0 


3.00 


1 


13 



N-7 



e> 

4.17 
4.50 
4.17 
5.00 
3.67 
2.50 
4.00 
2.67, 
1.00 



2.50 2 29 
3.» 2 29 
3.00X3 43 
3.00 1^4 





1 


14 


5.00 


1 


14 


5.00 


1 


14 


5.00 


1 ' 


14 


5.00 


1 


14 




0 


0 




0 


0 



Certificate 
N- 18 



n % 





3.88 
4.29 
4.40 
4.29 

3.25 
3.92 
3.33 
1.75 
2.25 



16 
14 
15 
14 
8 
12 
6* 
4 
4 



4.17 6 33 
3.33 3 17 
3.67 .6 33 
4.57 14 ?8 
4.13 8 44 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 
3.00 3 



Noneredit 
only 
N-3 



3.33 
4.67 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.33 
3.00 
4.50 
4.00 



4.50 
4.67 



0 
0 
2 
3 
0 

1.00 1 
1.00 1 
0 
0 
0 
0 



100 
100 
t7 
100 
67 
100 
33 
67 
67 



0 
0 
67 
100 
0 
33 
33 
0 
0 
0 



Unclassified 
N-4 



4.67 
4.33 
3.50 
3.33 
3.50 
3.33 



2.87 
2.50 
2 50 

3.50 
3,00 



75 
75 
50 
75 
50 
75 



5.00 1 25 



2.00 2 
2.00 1 



75 
50 
50 
0 
fit 
50 
0 

3.00 1 25 
3.00 2 50 
0 0 
3.00 1f?5 



TOTAL 
N-tt. 



4.33 83 

4.22 74 76 

4.17 78 80 

4.47 83 85 

3.61 64 65 

3.52 65 66 

3.36 39 40 

3.27 33 34 

3.00 27 28 



3.91 32 33 
3.74 38 39 
3.76 41 42 
4.04 27 28 
3.43 ,21 21 
3.64 14 
7 
5 
7 
4 



£*3 

4.20 

3.71 
4.00 
3.00 10 



14 




\y 

high rating (4.54) to* the goal of improved cost-effectiveness, while actions involv- 
ing only associate degree and certificate programs give emphasis (4.40) to coordi- 
nating program development Many graduate programs are of the high-cost, low- 
demand variety, and thus the strong attention to economic considerations in 
planning for those programs is to be expected. 

In Table 4.5, the goals of regional ization are reported for each of seven' 
regionalization patterns-those patterns developed from the principal elements of 
geographic area and institutional type. 

The j»mprehensive-A intrastate regionalization pattern (whole state, all 
institutions) gives strongest attention (4.53) to coordination of program develop- 
ment Regionalization actions for all institutions within a specific intrastate area 
or areas (the partial/al^ segments regionalization pattern) do not show that fevel of 
attention to program coordination (3.64). 

The public comprehensive regionalization pattern (whole state, all public 
institutions), although giving strong attention to program development (4.50), 
\j-ates even higher the goals of increased access (4.88) and improved cost- 
effectiveness (4.83). These seem to be repeating concerns of public authorities- 
to extend access to postsecondary educational opportunity, but to do so in a man- 
ner that is as cost-effective as possible. 

Community (ibNege, regional ization actions also rate high (4.40)-pn the 
program development and coordination goal. This emphasis seems to be particu- 
larly active in relation to the specific objective of coordinating vocational- \ 
technical education programs (4.50). Additionally, it can be noted that the 
community a6llege regionalization pattern gives relatively weak attention to 
cost-effectivehess considerations (3.00). 

. * 

For interstate regionalization actions, both the reciprocity-A (entire states, 
all public institutions) and contracts-A patterns (less than entire states, all four- 
year institutions) Ware a common emphasis on access. It is the highest rated goal 
for each. - 

Finally, Table 4.6 displays the goals of regionalization for the six selected 
regionalization patterns developed from the principal elements of geographic area 
and academic program level. 

m 

• The (x>mprehpnW*-fegionalization pattern (whole state, alt program 
levels) gives highest attention (4.53) to the coordination of program development 
, The associate patterrl^lso gives this goal top priority (4.42), with a particular em- 
phasis on coordinating vocatbpal-technical educational programs (4.67). 

Those regionalization actions for all program levels within a specific intra- 
state geographic area(s) (the partial/broad pattern) rate increased access as the top* 
priority (4.88). .Interestingly, for those regionalization actions for specific pro- 
S gram levels withiA^jpecific intrastate region (the partial/specific pattern) thfe goal 
emphasis shifts from access to cost-effectiveness considerations (4.80). 
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TABLE 4.6 

GOALS. SY TYPE OF REGIONALIZATION ACTION 



GOALS 



REGIONALIZATION PATTERNS: GEOGRAPHY AND PHOGRAM LEVEL 



' INTRASTATE 



&>rnprehemhre-8 
N- 19 



N- 13 



Pertiei /Broad 
N-12 



Pertial&pecrfic 
N-12 



INTERSTATE 



R»oproerty B 
N-5 



Contracts- B 
N-,8 



Compacts 
N-4 



Other 
N-2B 



Tot* 
N -96 



BROAD GOALS 

^Resource Utilisation 
^ Cost Effectiveness 

Coordinate Program Development 
Student Access 
Enhance Communication 
Improve Long- Range Planning 
New Coalition* 
Protect Diversity 1 
Promote Diversity 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



O) 

o 



Coordinate Ail Programs' * 
Joint Academic Programs 
Coordinate Continuing Education 
Coordinate Vocational Technical Education 
Coordinate Community College Education 
Coordinate Educational TV 
Coordinate Educational R*dio 
Coordinate Audiovisual Equipment * 
Coordinate Computer Instructional Services 
Coordinate Other Instructional Resources 
Coordinate Oata Processing 



450 
4 23 
453 
444 

3.80 
391 
3 36 
3 80 
3 50 



400 
350 

4 14 
3 25 
3 40 
450 

5 00 
5 00 
300 
5 00 
3 00 



16 64 
13 68 

17 89 
16 84 
15 79 
11 58/ 
11 58 
10 53 

6 32 



11 58 
8 42 
14 74 



26 
26 
21 
10 
5 
5 
5 
10 



400 
400 
4 42 

4 11 
329 
389 
360 
200 
200 



4 17 
350 

3 67 

4 67 
3 75 



300 



11 85 
9 69 

12 92 



54 

69 
38 
23 
15 



I 15 

6 46 

12 92 

8 62 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
23 



4 78 

3 75 
390 10 83 
8 67 



9 75 
8 67 



4.88 

3.89 
4 00 
333 
3 60 
3.00 



3 75 
360 
4.00 
350 

4 50 
300 
300 
4 00 
500 
500 
3 00 



9 75 
8 67 



50 
42 
17 



33 
42 
42 

17 
17 
8 
8 
17 
17 
8 
17 



4 18 
4.80 
400 

4.50 

344. 9 

3 11 
350 
250 
240 



2.50 
4 22 

3 75* 
400 
300 

4 25 
4.00 
500 
500 
3.00 



11 92 
10 83 

9 75 

12 100 
75 

9 75 

6 50 



6 50 
5 42 



i 



17 
75 
33 
17 

8 
25 
17 

8 

8 
17 

0 



400 5 
3.40 5 
3.20 5 
4.80 5 
3.20 5 
2.40 * 5 
300 1 
5.00 1 
3 25 -4 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
20 
20 
80 



4.20 
4 67 
4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
7.87 
300 
400 



6.00 
200 



240 
200 



5 62 


5.00 


3 


76 


4.26 


23 


92 


6 75 


350 


2 


50 


4.24 


21 


64 


4 50 


3.33 


3 


75 


4.22 


18 


72 


8 '100 


4.67 


3 


75 


4.32 


22 


88 


1 12 


2.33 
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75 


3.87 


15 


60 


3 37 


2.33 


3 


75 


3.76 


17 


68 


1 12 


1.00 


1 


25 


3.50 


8 


32 


1 12 


1.00 


1 


25 


350 


6 


24 


0 0 


2.50 


2 


50 


3.33 


6 


24 
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12 


5.00 


1 


25 
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25 


3.00 


1 


25 
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0 


3.00 
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50 


0 


0 


2.00 
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25 


0 


0 


2.00 
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25 
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12 
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12 
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0 


0 


0 
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0 


0 


0 
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0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


3.00 


1 


25 



3 71 
400 

333 
4% 

2.75 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.67 

3,00 



4.33 83 86 

4.22 74 76 

4.17 78 80 

447 83 85 

341 64 65 

3.62 66 66 

3.36 39 40 

327 33 341 



1 


28 


391 


32 


33 


11 


44 


3.74 


38 


39 


10 


40 


3.78 


41 


42 


5 


70 


4.04 


27 


28 
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16 


343 


21 


21 
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20 


3.64 


14 


14 
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3.43 
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For those interstate regional ization patterns within the geography by 
program level classification displayed in Table 4.6, again the emphasis is on access. 
Every interstate action noted cites increased access to postsecdnaary educational 
opportunity as a major goal. Reciprocity actions (entire states, all program levels) 
rate^the access goal very high (4.80); the contract actions (less than entire states, 
graduate programs only) similarly give strong attention to access (4.25), but rate 
cost-effectiveness considerations even higher (4.67). 

4 ' 

Questions of Special Interest 

Goals Related to Source of Authority 

> , • 

" As noted in Chapter I, this study includes only those regional arrangements ♦ 
that in some way are recognized officially by one or more agencies in a state. 
Given this criterion, the (highest) source of authority for each of the 98 regional!- 
zation actions was identified' and classified intq one 6f fdur Categories: (1) legis- 
lative, (2) administrative, (3)Vstitutional, o#44? several (i.e., actions with multiple 
soufces of authority, each with equaj weight). Chapter V discusses in detail find- 
ing^ about the varying authority bases Toj regionalism. Here, only a brief exfmina- 
,tion is made of what impact, if any, the source of authority for region alization 
actions has on the goals that are formulated for those actions, 
v * * ' >- 

Table 4.7 shows th^distributton of goals related to the sources of author- 
ity. Regionalization,actions within each of^te three roajbr categories of authority 
are .sornewhat similar in that they all give strohg attention to economic considefa- . 
tions/and access. Nevertheless, the data do show some rather interesting compari- 
sons among actions with dffferent sources^f authority. ^ 

For example-and somewhat surprisingly— regional ization actions wijh 
legislative authorization report concern with access as the top-rated goal (4.46), 
while cbsteffectiveness gets a relatively low rating (3.88). Those actions autho- 
rized by a unit of government with administrative authority similarly rate access 
as the highest goal (4.68), although 'thpse apty^js also give strong attention to cost- / 
effectiveness considerations (4.55). Convent, regionalization actions witfibnly 
institutional authorization (but still recognized at the. state level) 1 rate cost- 
| effectiveness as their major gpal (4*38). Although less than the rating given to * 
• cost-effectiveness by administratively .authorized actions, these data nevertheless 
show a serious concern by institutional interests with economy of operations and 
related matters. / * * 

/ « 

Several other comparisons are notewbrthy. The goal of increased interin- 
stitutional communications is rated highest (4.00) by actions with institutional 
authorization, J-6ng-range planning is most highly rated (3.96) by, actions witb— 
» administrative authorization. fWlly, goals-dealing with promoting and^ protecting 
diversity within postsecondary education are rated highest by administratively- 
authorized actipns and lowest by institutionally-authorized actions. / , 
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GOALS OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS, BY SOURCE OF AUTHORITY 
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GOALS 



TOTAL 
N-98 

Mean n % 



OAD GOALS 



ource Utilization 
Cost Effectiveness 
f Coordinate Program Development 
Student Access 
Enhance Communication 
improve Long- Range Planning 
New Coalitions 
Protect Diversity 
Promote Diversity 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Coordinate Ail Programs 
Joint Academic Programs 
Coordinate Continuing Education 
Coordinate Vocational -Technical Education 
Coordinate Community College Education " 
Coordinate Educational TV 
Coordinate Educational Radio 
Coordinate Audiovisual Equipment 
Coordinate Computer Instructional Services 
Coordinate Other Instructional Resources 
Coordinate Data Processing ' 



16 

4.3*WT 85 

4.22 74 76 

4.17 78 80 

4.47 83 85 

3.61 64 65 

3.52 65 66 

3.36 39 40 

3:27 33 34 

3.00 27 28 



3.91 
3.74 
3.76 
4.04 
3.43 
3.64 

3 & 

3.W 
4.00 
3.00 



32 
38 
41 

27 
21 
14 

,7 

■ 6* 

7 
4 
10 



Goals Related to Age of Regionalization Actions 



Although regionalism per se is a relatively new concept within postsecon- 
dary education planning circles, a number of regionalization actions have been 
operational in the "states for five or more years. The design of this particular study 
did ndt permit an analysis of how goals might change over a period of time. H6w- 
ever, the question could be asked: Does age or operational maturity have an im- 
pact on the goats of regionalization, as those goals are known to exist in academic 
year 1977-78? 1 

Table 4.8*displays the distribution of goals over several groUps of regionali- 
zation actions with varying degrees" of operational maturity; The data show goals 
jto be relatively consistent for actions qf different age. Cost-effectiveness, program 
development, and student aqcess are rated fairly consistently for the different im- 
plementing years, with a fajw minor differences. 

For example, the ratings for the goals of interinstitutional communica- 
tions-, long-range pl^nning^new coalitions, and protecting diversity all ate higher 
for actions implemented in more recent years— although the percentage df actions 
citin^hese goals decreases with newer actions or is at best stable. - 

Goal Emphases in the Case States 

The eight case^tates can be classified into three rather distinct groups with 
regard to the broad goals th^t they hold for the concept of regionalism— or at least 
for how those goals are percei\fed by various postsecondary interests in the states 
and reported in the many interviews conducted for this study. It is apparent that 
the major goal emphasis for some states \% on money mattet^-resource utilization, 
cost-effectiveness, program dupfication, and other refated economic considera- 
tions. In other states, quite the opposite is true, and regionalism efforts are con* 
cerned primarily with access to postsecondary opportunity and even the quality 
of programs offered— matters quite removed from the strictly dollars and cents 
> issues. Finally, some states show a multiple goal emphasis for regionalism; with 
several goafs seemingly of equal importance. ' * 

California/ New York, and Pennsylvania seem most concerned with the 
jeconomic aspect of regionalism in postsecondary education. In California, 
econopfib<elated {joals were cited in the interviews tvyice as often as other goals. 
Most, of the discussion concerned the intersegmental postsecqndary structure that 
exists irt tnat state and the need to eliminate intersegmental barriers and jurisdic- 
tional lines that lead .to unnecessary duplication among the different systems. > 
Likewise in New York, thegoaj of increasing efficiency within postsecondary edu- 
cation was mentioned twice as frequently as any other goaf. And in Pennsylvania, 
the majdr tfieme to emerge from the discussion of goals was economy of opera- 
tions, with particular attention to improving the coordination of academic pro- 
gram development to eliminate unneces&K^programmatitf duplication. 

The goal emphasis of regionalism as reported for J I linois and Minnesota is 
in marked contrast to these strictly 1 economic Considerations. Although, 
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* TABLE 4.8 ' 
GOALS, BY AGE OF REGIONALIZATIOM ACTIONS 



GOALS 



DATE OF IMPLEMENTATION OF R EG I ON A LI ZATI ON ACTIONS 



Not 



I mi 



N - 29 
Mean n % 



1977 
N -3 

Mun n % 



1975 - 7a 
N-17 



1973-74 
N - 15 



Btfort 1973 
N -34 



TOTAL 
fl-98 

Mun n % 



JROAD GOALS 

Resource^ilization 

Cost Effectiveness 

Coordinate Program Development 

Student Access 

Enhance Communication 

Improve Long- Range Planning 

New Coalitions 

Protect Diversity 

Promote Diversity ft _ • 

PECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Coordinate All Programs 
Joint Academic Programs 
Coordinate Continuing Education 
Coordinate Vocational : Technical Education 
Coordinate Community College Education 
CoordinateZducationaJ TV 
Coordinate Educational Radio 
Coordinate Audiovisual Equipment * 
Coordinate Computer Instructional Services 
Coordinate Other Instructional Resources 
Coordinate Data Processing 



4.35 
3.84 
4.15 
4,45 
3.20 
3.88 
3.25 
2.80 
3.50 



3.50 
2.57 
3.50 
4.13 
3.71 
4.00 

3:00 
3.00 

3.33 



23 
19 
20 
2? 
15 
16 
8 
5 
4 



H) 
7 

10 
8 
7 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
3 



79 
66 
69 
75 
52 
55 
28 
17 
14 



34 
24 
34 
28 
24 
7 
0 
3 
3 
0 



3.50 
5.00 



67 
67 



4.00 2 67 
5.00 3 100 



3.00 1 
3.00 2 
2.50 2 
0 
0 



33 
67 
67 
0 
0 



0 0 
3.00 1 33 
* 0 0 
5.00 1 33 

0 0 

D 

0 

0 

0 
• 0 

0 



3.81 
4.31 

$ 

4.20 
4.00 
3.71 
3.83 
3.00 



4.50 
4.75 
4.83 
4.50 
4.25 



540 
5.00 

3.00 



16 94 

16 94 

14 82 

15 88 
10 59 
12 71 

7 41 

6 36 

6 36 



4 24 

4 24 

6 36 

8 47 

4 24 



0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 



4.38 13 87 

4.58 12 80 

4.15 13 87 

4.36 14 93 

3.75 12 80 

3.67 12 



3.50 
*3.50 
3.20 



4.00 
4.14 

4.25. 

4.00 

3.00 

3.50* 

3.00 

2.00 
4.00 
2.00 



80 

8 53 
6 40' 
5 33 



4 27 

J 47 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 

!>7 



27 
13 
13 

7> 
0 
7 
7 



4.62 29 85 

4.20 25 74 
4.10 29 85 
4.59 29 85 
3.58 26 76 
3.00 23 68 

3.21 14 41 
3.13 16 47 
2.75 12 35 



4.00 14 41 

3.84 19 56 

3.48 21 62 

3.38 8 24 

2.88 8 24 

3.60 10 29 

3.50 6 18 

2.60 3 9 

4.00 4 12 

4.00 3 9 

3.00 ~»N5 
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4.33 
4.22 
4.17 
4.47 
3.61 
3.52 
3.36 
3.27 
3.00 



3.91 
3.74 
3.76 
4.04 
3.43 
3.64 
3.43 
4.20 
3.71 
4.00 
3.00 
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cost-effectivenes^ was given strong attention in the interviews in Illinois, the 
conclusion seems warranted that goals for regional ism in that state go far beyo fld^ . 
these economic concerns. Regionalism is being pursued to provide greater access 
to postsecondary opportunities and to increase the quality Qf postsecondary pro- 
grams by drawing on a broader base of financial and intellectual resources in the 
state. The pattern in Minnesota is similar but even more pronounced. All but two 
interviewees in that state cited efforts to increase access to postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities as the major goal for regionalism efforts. That kind. of con- 
sensus on goals was not^ften found in the case States. 

Louisiana, Ohio, and Utah had somewhat mq^t mixed goals for regional- 
ism. 1n each of these states, no one goal or set of goals was emphasized. Rather, 
several goats— those relating primarily to economic considerations as well as those 
concerned- with acc6s6, quality, and other matters— were given apprdximfetely 
equal weight in the interviews. 

Finally, it should be noted that data were ajso soughtjn each of the case 
states on the process involved in the development and formulation of thecals for 
regionalism. And although the case states do differ in their major goals; they 
nevertheless do exhibit a strong similarity in how those goals were formulated and 
made known. In each case state, the initiative for developing and promulgating 
the goals of regionalism has been assumed largely by various state-level offices. In_ 
short, the goals for regionalism— within the case states, at least— have emerged as a 
function of leadership exercised by' state- level postsecondary interests within the 
context of various state-level* planning processes. - 

Official Goals and Operative Goals 

m 

Within organizational theory, a distinction is often made between official 
goals and operative goals (Perrow, 1961). Official goals are those purposes of an 
organization that are put forth in the charter, annual reports, and other authorita- 
tive announcements. Operative goals, on the other hand, designate the ends 
sought through the actual operating policies of the organization. They teH the in- 
terested observer what the organization actually is trying to accomplish, regardless 

of whatthe official goals say the organization is trying to accomplish. 

* 

Even before the present study wa^ undertaken, the authors had ample, 
evidence that state-level educational agencies were assuming an active role in post- 
secondary^ regionalism developments (Martorana and McGuire, 1976). Thus, an 
attempt was made in the interviews to determine whether or not the various post- 
secondary educatfonaJ interests in the case states perceive any differences between 
the officially-stated goals of the state-level interest in regionalism and what they 
believe the operative goals of the development to be. Stated differently, are there 
any "hidden agendas" .to the state-level attention* to regionalism-or, more cor- 
rectly, do postsecondary interests in the case states perceive any such "hidden 
agendas"? . . 



In three states— California, New York, and Pennsylvania— interviewee^ 
responded in t^e affirmative. That i$, they didfeel that there were significant dif- 
ferences between the officially stated goals of regionalism and what state-level in- 
terests were actually trying to accomplish in these efforts. In California, the 
interviews showed that "various postsecondary interests perceive regionalism to be 
a direct challenge to existing postsecondary organizational structures. At the seg- 
mental level, feadecship see regionalism in its extreme form as an attempt to dis- 
mantle the current tripartite structure; institutional interests see regionalism as a 
very real threat to autonomy. In New York, leadership of the State University of 
New York (SUNY) perceive regiooaiism efforts hy the. Board of Regents as a 
threat to its authority over the component parts of the University throughout the 
state. At the cdfnpus levdl, the public institutions fear that regionflism, as pro- 
posed by the Regents, would serve to prgttect the interests\pf the pHvate sector 
while threatening their own growth and development. Finally, in Pennsylvania 
the interviews support the conclusion that institutional interests in the state per- 
ceive the movement toward, regionalism as a definite attempt by the Department 
of Education to extend its influence and control throughout the^tate by creating* 
a formal structure at the regional level. 

" A recurrent theme appears in these states-namely that postsecondary 
interests (particularly those at the institutional level) perceive regionalism as a 
mechanism for increased <$ontrol^ by various state-level educational itttewts. This 
is. the operative goal, the "hidden agenda," most feared in California, Neto York, 
and Pennsylvania. What is most interesting to note is that these are the samfet three 
states which reportedly have bought a primarily economic emphasis to pos 
ondary regionalism efforts. « ^ ^ 

f Special Perspectives 

The data presented in this chapter and the many analyses of that data shall 
clearly have different meanings and implications for the various postsecondary 
interest groups in the states. v Furthermore, different parts of the analyses done 
shall be of special interest to particular interests in postsecondary education at the % 
federal, state, regional, and local levels. Accordingly, this section .briefly examines 
the data in terms of the special implications and points of interest that findings 
based upon them have for various postsecondary interest groups.^ 

One finding from the data that should be of particular inter&t toHh^ate- 
level educational audience is the apparent attentior^of institutifmal interests to 
cost-effectiveness considerations in regionalism efforts. Regionalization actions 
/ith only institutional authorization rate co6t-effectiveness as their major goal (see 
able 4.7). State-fevel educational policymakers, hard-pressed by escalating costs 
ork the one hand and stabilizing or even decreas ing Fgy enueS on the other, should 
finOythis welcome news. 




vHowever, a certain caveat must be made to staie-level interests. In the case 
states examined mostolosely 'in this study, the data s^ow that institutional inter- 
ests are most likely to resist regionalism efforts when that qoocept is promoted by 
state-level educational interests primarily on the basis of economic and fiscal 
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considerations. Institutions tend to interpret such actions as a threat to their own 
autonomy an^. control. This sityalfen, coupled with^the fart that institutions 
themselves recognize the need for serious attention to economic matters, seems to 
present the perplexing situation of state-level and institutional interests agreeing 
on the importance of cost-effectiveness within postsecondary operations, but the 
latter balking or at -least becoming suspicious when stat^ agencies make such con- , 
cerns the major focus of regionalism efforts. 

Critics of institutional operations might charge that this implicit distrust 
and sometimes open conflict has developed largely because institutions have been 
unwilling to take the difficult steps necessary to respond to the steady-state 
conditions of the 197Qs. To this can be added that certainly postsecondary in- 
stitutions are very reluctant to effect cutbacks in their own programs and opera- 
tions—as are all complex organizations. However, some evidence indicate^ that it 
is oftentimes not so much the particular goals and purposes for state-level planning 
' to which institutions object, as it is the manner 1n which they are presented and 
• ( implemented. 

J In the ^ast/ihstitutional leadership, for^Cs part, must fully recognize the 

very strong fiscal concerns held by state-level interests. TKey should strive to 
develop operatiortel methods that give attention both to the traditional values of 
. campus autonomy and to the sometimes competing, more contemporary concerns 
such as public accountability, cost-effectlvene», and increased productivity. On 
the other hand, institutional interests should be somewhat encouraged by the data 
previously noted in thiS\chapter that regionalization actions with legislative autho- 
rization, as well as those x with administrative authority, give highest attention to 

* efforts to^ increase access to postsecondary educational opportunity— a concern 
that institutional interests certainly share. 

r \ ( 

. Summary 

I ' ' 

The primary push toward regionalization Is clearly from 'pressures for 
greater effectiveness and efficiency and related economic considerations. This 
conclusion is supported both by the cfcta on the goajs and expectations for the 
concept of regionalism and tha^for the 98 specific regionalization actions. This 
• emphasis on economy of opqrationsYeflects the increasing demands being made 
upon postsecondary education for greater accountability and productivity in all 
regions of the country. 

/ ^ Acknowledging these growing pressures 'for^afcc^ntak/ility in all postsec- 
ondary operations and the subsequent major focus of regionalism efforts on fiscal 
matters, it nevertheless should be emphasized that regionalism is not a ohe- 
dimensional concept insofar as its goals are concerned. On the contrary, attention 
to regionalism Is developing as a response to several issues not directly related to 
economic concerns. And although not as central as the economic-related goals, 

* these^ther areas are significant just the same. 
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Chief among these "secondary" goal emphases is the concern with increas- 
ing access to postsecondary educational opportunity. Thi? goal is clearly getting 
substantial attentionnn regionalism developments throughout the several states. 
Improving commanication among all types of postsecondary educational institu- 
tions and improving long-range planningef forts are receiving less but stilj consider- 
able attention. • t 

The data show that the goals for regionalism an$J regionalization are very 
consistent for different parts of the country and for different types of regionali- 
zation actions. For the most part, the general pattern describe above holds— that 
is, a major emphasis on resource utilization and related economic considerations, 
-with'less but still strong 1 attention to increasing access to postsecondary opportu- 
nity. Some variance on goals exists, however, for certaift selected varrables.OMew 
highlights are .noted here: 

1. U.S* Regional Differences— The goal of improvirfcj long-range planning 
has a particularly strong rating in the Midwest; in the South, more 
importance is attached to access; regionalism efforts in the South also 
seerln to be more concerned with promoting diversity within postsec- 
ondary education; regionalism in the West gives particular attention 
to increased interinstitutional communications. 

2. Geographic Area- Interstate regionalizatioi^actions tend to be mofe 
one-dimensional in their goal emphasis, with access the primary con- 
cern; intrastate actions give stronger attention to the , coordination of 
academic program development; intrastate actions for the whole state 
particularly enjf>hasize coordination of program development 

3. Institutional Type-Regionalization actions developed foj the public 
sector emphasize cdst-effectiveness much more strongly than do 
actions for all institutions, public and private; the latter give a higher 
attention to interinstitutional communications; within the public- 
only category* actions involving'only four-year institutions rate higher 
the goals of resource utilization : and cost-effectiveness than do those" 
actions involving only two-year institutions; the latter are more con- 
cerned with access and academic program development. ' 

4. Academic Program Level- Regionalization actions for graduate pro- 
grams give a high rating to improved cost-effectiveness; actions fof 
associate and certificate programs give more emphasis to coordinating 
program development. 

5. Regionalization Patterns: Geography and lnstitution*-The public 
4 comprehensive intrastate regionalization pattern gives strongest atten- 
tion to what seem to be repeating dual concerns* of public authorities 
-to extend access to postsecondary^ educational opportunity in a 
manner that is as cost-effective as possible; community college region-, 
alization actions rate highest on -the program development and co- 
ordination goal, particularly with regard, to vocational e^ffetion 
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programs; cbmmuftUy college actions do not emphasize >£bst- 
effectiveness (xmsidgtotions. 

6. Regionalization Patttfm: Geography and Program Level-Those 
regionalization acttonmor all program levels within a specific intra* 
state geographic area rate increased access as the top priority; for 
actions for specific pTSgtom levels within a specific intrastate region, 
* the goal emphasis shifts from access tb post-effectiveness. 

' 7. Source of .Authority— Regionalization actions with legislative autho- 
rization and those having authorization by a unit of government with 
administrative authority both rate access as the highest goal; actions 
with only institutional authorization rate cost-effectiveness ds the 
j- major goaL ' 
■v. . , ' 

8. Operational Maturity— goals do not vary appreciably with operational 
maturity of regionalization nations. 

\ - In sum, the data suggest that indeed regionalism is emerging as a response 
to several broad goals and purposes and can in fact be utilized as a mechanism for 
pursuing several different ends. It seems clear that regional isjp is emerging 
primarily as a response to economic concerns. But just as certainly, regionalism is 
also emerging as a response to other goals and pressures not strictly economic in 
kind. 

An observation from .the case states is thariftstrtutional interests are most 
likely to perceive regionalism as a mechanism for increased state-level control and 
thus a threat to institutional autonomy^wben the concept is promoted primarily 
on the basis of economic and fiscal considerations. Leadership of colleges and unP 
versities tend to perceive in such regionalism efforts a difference between the of- 
ficially stated -goals and what they believe are the operative goals or "hidden 
agendas." * 
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^ CHAPTER V 

AUTHORITY AND LEGITIMACY 



As noted in ubapter I, the 98 regionalization actions were separated from 
•voluntary cons9rtia gin the criterion of official recognition by one or more seg- 
ments of state goverrfment.authorized to influence state planning and coordination 
of postsecondary education. Chapter V examines these various sources from 
which authority for regionalism has been extended. 

»* « 

• For eaqh regional iz^tion action, all state-level sources of official recogni- 
tion wert identified. In addition, the single highest level authorization under 
which the actions operate was identified. Finally, each regionalization action 
rated the strength of its authority base on a scale from very weak to very strong. 

The categorical source? of official state-level recognition are reported as 
five subunits of state executive government; four subunits of state legislatures; and 
seven types' of ?tate- level education agencips, commissions, or boards. These are- 
the state governmental interests active in recognizing and thereby legitimizing 
regionalization actions. The highest level authorization provided for regionaliza- 
tion actions is one of three kinds: legislative, administrative, or institutional. 
^Legislative authorization occurs by statute or resolution. Administrative authori- 
zation includes the actions of bodies corporate, state executive brandh actions, 
and actions of executive officers of commissions or agencies. These sources of 
authorization were included only when. their actions were taken as representatives 
of state government Finally, institutionally authorized actipns are those tha% 
occur through institutional jcommitment only but art nevertheless officially rec- 
ognized at' the state level as contributing to the state's movement toward stronger 
interinstitutional coordination. , 

The tables ip this chapter are divided on the vertical axis into three distinct 
sections. The first section displays state-level branches of government and educa- 
tion boards and agencies which were reported by the regional ization actions as 
sources of official recognition. The second section reports sources of highest level 
sanction (authorization),' and the final section shows the perceived strength of 
various sources of recognition and authorization. Geography, institutional type, 
and academic program level continue as the principal elements for comparative 
discussion. 

Designs, Manifestations, Operations 

Table 5.1 divides the universe of regionalization actions fay their geographic 
configuration. The rightmost column of the table displays the universe totals for 
the distribution of regionalization actions both by sources of official recognition 
and by highest level authorization. This distribution is included on all subsequent 
tables in thfe chapter, and the following discussion of universe totals applies to all 
data ^'splays. _ ( ^ , 
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TABLE 6 1 

AUTHORITY OF REG ION A LIZ AT ION ACTIOMS/flY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCLUDED 



AUTHORITY 



OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Gowrxx'i Ofhce * 
, Stat* Budget Otto 

Stat* Plennmf Off tee 

Attorney General's Off»ce 

Other 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Enttt» LegnJeturt 
Education CoWmrteei 
Adftomctratnrt Office 

EDUCATIONAL STATE AGENCIES 
Board FWtponxbit For 
All Education 
VUI Public Education 
All Pomecondery Education 
Ail Public Poroacondary Education 
Sagmant of Poftaacondery Education 
1202 Commtawon * 
Staiewndw Umvervty Governing Board 
Other 
OTHER . 

HIGHEST AUTHORIZATION 

LEGISLATIVE 

Statu* 

Resolution 
,Olh*r 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
G u b erna torial Raaolution 
Action of Suta Agency 
Action of Chief Executivt of Agency 
Other 

INSTITUTIONAL 

OTHER 

SEVERAL 

STRENGTH * 

VERY STRONG ' 
STRONG 
>IUM 




GEOGRAPHIC 



INTRASTATE 



Whota Stata 
N-41 ' 
n % 



24 

17 
12 
.10 
15 

34 
24 

7 



12 
15 
24 
27 
19 
34 
19 
16 
0 



17 
2 

7 

0 

36 

2 
10 
2 

7 



32 
34 
24 

5 

0, 



PftrrfOof 
Stata ' 
N -26 

i - V 



35 
38 
15 
11 
19 

50 
37 
8 
8 



23 
15 
27 
31 - 
27 
27 
23 
11 
4 



7 27 

0 0 
3 11 



0 
27 
11 

0 
11 

0 

11 



31 
31 
27 
4 
4 



TOTAL 
ft- 07 



28 

25, 

13 

10 

16 

40 

28 

7 

1 6 



16 
15 
25 
28 

72 

21 
13 
1 



14 31 
1 1 
6 9 



34 

9 
I 

10 

1 

9 



31 
33' 
2* 

4 

1 



INTERSTATE 



Entmj 
Stata* 

N - 13 



92 
69 
8 



Other 
N - 14 



5 - 36 

6 43 

1 7 



15 2 ^ M 
8 14 

66-1 A. ' 57 



8 
8 
38 
36 
8 

is 

16 
0 

. 0 



81 1 



5 36 
0 0 
2 14 



29 
0 
7 
29 
29 
14 
36 
14 
? 



29 

7 
7 

7 
14 

0 
0 

7 

7 ' 
21 



' 57 
21 

7 
14 

0 



O 



'3 



TOTAL 
N -27 



%*5 
T 
6 
9 
6 
7 
7 
2 
1 



17^ 
5 
'3 



*63 
56 
7 

15 
11 

63 
52 

7 
22 



19 
4 

22 
33 

26 
26 
7 
4 



26 
4 

7 

4 

33 
0 
0 
7 
4 

15 



Intaittatt 



75 
" 26 

26 
* 0 
0 

100 
26 
25 
0 



TOTAL 
N - 98 
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* The executive branch of state government is shown as actively involved in 
the official recognition of a high percentage of regiorvalization actions. Forty per- 
cent Of them are officially recognized by governors' offices, and 34 percent have 
the official recognition of state budget officers. While the other slibunits of the 
executive branch of state government are not as active, £ofre is cited by fewer than 
10 percent of all regionalization actions as. involved in recognizing their activity. 

Nearly one-half (49 percent) of all regionalization actions are officially 
recognized by state legislatures acting as a body. Thirty-five percent are recog- 
nized by the education committees of legislatures. Like the executive branch, the 
other subunit^of the legislative branch show a sharp drop in providing official 
recognition to regionalization actions. Also like the subunits of the, executive 
branch, all legislative choices were selected by about 10 percent of the actions. 

' Five of the seven state education agencies examined were reported by 21 
percent or more of the universe of regionalization actions as active in providing 
official recognition to regionalism, The agencyfnost often mentioned was the 
state board responsible for all public postsecondary education (31 percent). The 
1202 Commissions followed closely/ with 30 percent of the universive citing them 
. as a source of official recognition. 

The clustering of regionalization actions by authority base shifts somewhat 
when their highest level authorization is considered. Twenty-four percent of all 
actions function Cinder state statutory authorization; 33, percent function by ad- 
- ministrative sanction dfstate agencies* (most often educational); and 9 percent 
have institutional authorization. The perceived strength* of various authority 
bases is discussed lajy in this chapter. 

Table 5.1 also provides several interesting comparisons between the sources 
of official recognition for interstate and intrastate regionalization actions* Gover- 
' nors' offices are cited twice as frequently as a source of official Recognition by 
interstate regionalization actions tf^n by intrastate ones (63 percent to 28/per- 
cent). State legislatures also appear more active in tendering official recognition 
to interstate actions than to intrastate ones (63 percent to 40 perdfent). ' 

V ' r • 

The various types of highest level authorizatiorT&re-roughly balanced be- 
tween inter and, intrastate regionalization actions. Frequency of statutory autho- 
rization varies by 5 percent (in favor of intrastate actions) and administrative 
authorization (by action of a state agency) by only 1 percent. 1 

1 Within the intrastate category, the executive branch of state government is 

consistently shown to be more active in providing official recognition to actions 
""^"serving parts of statefc than those serving the entire state. This pattern also.holds 
for the official recognition of state legislatures and most of the state education 
agencies examined. Only the 1202 Commissions are more active in the recogni- 
tion of intrastate/whole state regionalization actions (34 percent) over those in- 
volving parts of spates (27 percent). This reflects the mandate of theser agencies, as 
• specified in the 1972 Higher Education Amendments, \6 engage in comprehensive* 
postsecondary planning activities. * y , 
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The interstate* regionalization configuration inverts this pattern. > Here the 
highest perceprtaget for official recognition most often involve actions servicing , 
entire states rather than portions of the states. State boards responsible for a 
particular segment of postsecondary education are an exception. These agencies * 
^pre often are involved in interstate actions for less than entire states. 

*V , From the figures rating the strength of the authority base for regionalism a 
by geographj£p6rea included, a very definite pattern emerges. The percentage of , 
interstate regionalization actions claiminga vertf stroijg authority base (63percent) 

4 is twice the percentage of intrastate actions making that same claim (31 percent). 

■*T' ^vTable 5.2 reports the sources of authority for regionalization actions by 
* - -th6 type\>f institutions included. The data show institutional type to have little 
effect on the frequency of recognition by executive and legislative branches of 
state government. However, a consistently larger percentage of the more compre- 
hensive attions (those involving both public and private institutions) Ve recog- 
nized by state educatiori agencies. > 

<Z7^ ■ • 

A somewhat different ptettem ^merges for the highest level authorization 
for the regionalization action^ For the public sector, regionalization actions^ most v 
fre<^uently operate under administrative authorization, (by action of a' state 
agency); Actions that include* both public and private institutions are as likely to 
have legislative authorization as they-are administrative authorisation. In other 
v words* the comprehensive' actions more often seem to require -higher levels of 
authorization to become operational. 

Within theVublic-only category, the highest level authorization doei ap- 
pear to be influenced by whether two-year or four-year posisecondary institutions 
are included in the actions. For example, only 7 percept of regional iiatiofi actions 
involving four-year institutions report statutory authorization, as compared to 30 
percent of two-year institution actions. Forty- three percent of four-yearyinstitu- 
tion actions, hbwever, operate under administrative authorization as the\{iighest. 
level authority base, while only 20 percent of t\fto-year actions do likewise. 

The strength of the authority base for regionalization actions also seems te 
be influenced 6y whether two : year or four-year institutions are included in the 
actions. Agaifi^vtothjn the public-only category r only^tpercent of the tyvo-year 
actions report their authority base as very strong, *s compared to 57 percent of 
the 'four-year actions 1 and 47 percent 6f those actions induding both two-year and 
four-ydar institutions. ~ \ . * * 

T^ble 5.3feportsthe various sources of authority by the academic progr3m , 
level&Jnvolved. Six categories of regionalization actions are Identified in the table. 
Some categories include a nuhnber of academic levels while othett are focused oh 
more^pedfic levels. 

. " - ' ' * " * ' 

"Fbe executive offices of state government continue to appear active in 
recognizing most regionalization actions* Nearfy 60 percent of the adjjon^for' 
graduate programs, for example, report recognition by governors' and state budget 

: > . v ; ' . : 
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TABLE 5 2 

> AUTHORITY OF BEGlONALIZATION ACTIONS, BY TYPE QF INSTITUTION INCLUOEO 
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offices. Also, 23 percent of these actions cite Jhe recognition of state planning 
offices. Conversely, regionalization actions 'far associate level programs show a 
markedly lower frequency of recognition by executive offictes. s , 

The- percentage of reaionalization actions reporting the recognition of 
entire legislatures is also higfracross program levels. Eighty-six.percent of under- 
graduate level regionalization actions, for example, claim this recognition. Also, 
5§ percent of jthe actions for graduate pjpgrams report recognition by legislatures. 

Concerning official recognition by state-level education agertcies, one pat- 
tern is particularly of nbte^Tne 1202 Commissions once again appear most active 
as sources of recognitiprfror broadly-based regionalism. Forty-six percent of the 
actions involving ^Tacademic levels are officially recognized by 1202 Commis- 
sions^ 

• ' * 

Statutory authorization as the highesrlevel of sanction for regionalization 
actions is at or about 25 percent across academic levels. The exception to this 
pattern is undergraduate level program? where the percentage increases to 43 per- 
cent. Administrative authorization (by action qf state agencies) is most often the 
highest authority for those regionalization actions which serve several academic 
levels. * r 

From the figures rating the strength of the authority base for regionalism 
when academic program level is considered, graduate level regionalization actions 
show the highest percentages of actions perceiving their authority base as very 
strong. Associate degree and certificate level regionalization actions appear least] 
confident. Forty-five percent of these actiorts report weak or medium atrthofily 
bases compared with 44 percent reporting strong or very strong authority bases. 

Seven different regior}$liz'ation patterns emerge when geocjiwphie coverage 
and the types of institutions involved in regionalization actions are considered 
simultaneously. Table compares these patterns by the source of official recog- 
nition and highest level authorization. 

Comprehensjve-A regionalization actions report recognition with some 
consistency (between 15 and 30 percent) frofn all available sources. The 39 per- 
cent of actions in this pattern recognized by entire legislatures and the 50 percent- 
recognized by 1202 Commissions form the largest groupings by recognition. The 
highest level authorization most often cited for comprehensive-A actions is ad- 
ministrative authorization by action of state agencies (39 percent). 

The regionalization actions which form the public comprehensive pattern 
report statewide university governing boards rtiost "Sctive as a source of official 
recognition (56 percent). Regionalization actions in this pattern also most fre- 
• quently operate under admifiistrative authorization. 

• / 

The community college actiorj4 report low participation of state executive 
government in officially recognizing their activity. State legislatures are more 
actively involved, with 67 percent of the actions in this pattern citing some leg is- 
recognition. The 33 percent of regionalization actions injhe community college 
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pattern that report institutional sanction as the highest level authorization 
constitute the largest subgroup-reporting highest authority at the institutional 
level. Note the low percentage of actions in this pattern which perceive their au- 
thority base to be very strong (17 percent). > 

* * - . 

The reciprocity-A and* contracts- A patterns r which are composed of re- 
ijionalization actions with interstate focus, report a high level of recognition by 
both the executive and legislative branches, for example, 83 percent of the reci- 
procity actions claim recognition from governors' offices arid entire legislatures.^ 
The highest level authorization for reciprocity actions comes*equally from state 

agency administrative action (50 percent) and statutory authority (50 percent). 

j 

$ 

Table 5.5 combines geography and program level to create six patterns of 
regional ization actions. Once again, a high percentage of actions (42 percent) 
within the mbst inclusive of these patterns, comprehensive-B, cite a recognition by 
1202 Commissions. 4 * * 

* 

. The regionalization actions in the associate pattern appear most oflfen to 
draw official recognition from legislatures (56 percent). Further, these^JiJipns 
most frequently operate^under statutory authorization. Still, only 15 per/ent of 
actions in this pattern rate their authority base as very strong. 

The partial/specific pattern, which comprises specific program levels in a 
specific intrastate. area or areas, reports a relatively high level of offi£W recogni- 
tion from both executive (50 percent) and legislative (50 percent) sources. But as 
far as highest level authorization is concernedfa full 25 percent of the actions 
within this pattern report that they operate under institutional authorfzation. 
Nevertheless, 58 percent of these actions repprt their authority base as very strong. 

^ The regionalization actions that comprise the reciprocity-B pattern all 
report the recognition of state governors' offices (100 percent), and 80 percent 
are recognized by education committees of state legislatures. The highest autho- 
rization under which 80 percent of actions in, this pattern function is administra- 
tive authorization by action of state agencies. 

Regionalization actions within the contracts-B pattern are similarly dis- 
tributed across sources of authority. High percentages of actions in this pattern 
cite both executive and legislative recognition. Thirty-seven percent of the actions 
in thiji pattern operate under legislative authorization. All actions in this pattern 
rate the perceived strength of their authority basfc as strong or very strong. 

Questions of Special Interest s 

Source of Authority Related to Strength of Authority 

{j Table 5.6 examine* th^Velationship between source of authority for re- 
gionalizatidf? actions and the perceived strength of that authority. The five cate- 
gories of perceived stteng^th of authority are arranged on the horizontal axis from 
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TABLE 5 5 

AUTHORITY, BY TYPE Qf REGION>4 s IZA TION ACTION 
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TABLE 5.6 

.SOURCE OF AUTHORITY, BY STRENGTH OF AUTHORITY 
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very strong to very weak. Of the regionalization actions accounted for by this 
table, 40 (42 percent) rate their authority base as very strong. An additional 28 
(30 percent^ate their bases strong. Thus 68 actions or 72 percent af all regionali- 
zation actions attempting a rating viewed thetf-atrthoqty base as strong or very 
strong. , \ ^ 

) ' \ 

. ' S A diminution of the percentage of acttoro-fectfgnized by both executive 
and legislative authority sources'is noted from very strong to very weak on the 
strength of authority rating. It is interesting to notq that seven gj the nine region- 
alization actions which^ identified institutional authorization as their highest sanc?~ 
tion rated that authority base strong or very strong. It appears ithat degree of 
commitment on the part of tji^ Authority base is a more important cohsideration 
*han the hierarchical position of t\at base. * ' 

Special Perspectives 

The federal government's interest and consequently its activity with re- 
spect to American higher education has focused (among other concerns) 'on in^ef— 
institutional cooperation and comprehensive state-le^al planning. Since both fcnd$ 
can be approached through regionalism, it is not surprising that evidence of federal 
attention to regionalizatiorf actions emerges from tHis study. The large percentages 
of comprehensive' regionalization actions supported by the 1202 Commissions in 
the states is one manifestation of this growing federal interest. Tt)i$ preference, so 
to speak, \% maintained when the various regionalization actions are grouped by 
geography,. institutional coverage, or numbelof academic program levels involved. 
The critical* variable appears to k$e whether the potential exists in a particular re- 
gionalization, action for services to a broad\range of clients. If this potential is 
present, 1202 Commissions consistently support (recognize) those regionalization 
actions. * 

On the state, level, the executive branch of state government is often ac- 
cused of ineffectiveness as the result of the lick of real power tb implement execu- 
tive decisions. While these charges may generally have validity, it qannot be denied 
that state governors fill leadership roles, and where leaders lead, followers follow. 
This being accepted, speculations about the future of regionalization in postsee- 
bndary education are possible. 

i . ■ - 

^ High percentages of regionalization actions have the support (recognition) 
of the' governors' offices of participating states. While the degree of executive 
branch interest and commitment has been shown to vary depending upon how 
regionalization actions are grouped, it is safe to say that state-level executive sup- 
port does erfist and that support for the most part is firmly based. 

* -f Summary ^ 

The consistently high percerfyage of regionalization actions -reporting-both 
executive and l^jislative recognition indicates that support of the concept and its/ 
' manifestations is broadly based. Ihvolvemeat of the various state-level education 
agencies is also high. Thus, it seems clear that initiatives for regionalism_are com- 
ing from botb^within and without the postsecoftdary education community. 
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Th§ consistently high percentage of comprehensive regionaiization actiQns 
reporting 1202 Commission recognition seems to suggest on^ viewpoint about 
models for the concept. Still, no one-model or design of regionalism in postsec- 
oodary education has captured theysupport of either executive or legislative 
branches of state government to the exclusion of all others. If these stpte-level 
interests havfe turned to regionalism as a means toward acbomplishmg the several 
goals discussed in Chapter IV, they are still experimenting to find the ideal form- 

While stafeL governmentaj interests {ekecutive ar^l legislative^ are highly 
active in recognizing and thereby* legitimizing regionalizatjon actions, more actions 
report administrative acti6n of st^te agencies as the'actual aathorizincfauthority. 
This might be explained as an artifact of current methods of channelling state re- 
sources. Community colleges, howeVer, which often .trace their beginnings to state 
legislation, v mbst often cite statutory authorization for their regionaiization actions. 

, Some of the more striking differences -found in sources of authority con- 
sidered against o^her variables'"^ noted below:. 

1. * Geographic Area-A much higherpS*centage of interstate regionaiiza- 

tion 'actions are officially recognizee by state governors and state 
legislatures than is the case for intra^tate.actions. Perhaps because of 
this the interstate regionaiization Scions are reported Xq -have rela- 
tively greater strength in their authority bgses. 

2. Institutional Type-Regionalization actions for the public sector most 
frequently operate under administrative authorization; actions that 
include both public and private institutions seem to require a higher 
level authorization— these comprehensive actions are as likely to have 
legislative authorization .as they are administrative "authorization; 
within the public-only category, actions for only two-year institutions 
are most likely to, have legislative authorization; still, these actions 
tend to perceive their authority base as onty medium in strength. 

3. Academic Program Level-Gradifate level regionaKzation actions are 
drawing a high level of recognition from all sources of authority; a 
larger percentage of these actions for graduate programs percejve their 
authority basfe to be very strong t;han is the case for other groupings 
b^ academic level; regionaiization actions for associate level programs, 
on the other hand, show a markedly lower frequency of recognition 

». by governors' offices and other executive agencies; these actions are 

reported to have less strength in their authority base. , 



4. Regionaiization Patterns: Geography and Institutions-The compre- 
hensive-A pattern often draws recognition from legislatures, buVan 
/ even larger percentage of the actions in this pattern tiave 1202 Com- 
^ mission support; one-third of Ihe actions that* form the community 

- * college pattern function under institutional authorization, suggesting 

grass-roots origins for regionalism in that segment of postsecondary 
education; the reciprocity-A pattern which is interstate in focus 
. draws strong recognition from stat;e governments at tbe-executive 
^ level. .. ; . 

sa ' " ' 
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5. Regionaiization Patterns: geography and Program Level-Apain 
those patterns which have an interstate. focus most frequently get 
highest level recognition from state executive and legislative sources; 
the 1202 Commission recognition is again highest forjthose intrastate 
actions* which are broadly bas^d; associate actions most often draw 
recognition from legislatures, jnost operate under statutory authori- 
. zation, but few rate" their authority bastf as very strong; a high per- 
centage of actions in the partial/specif ic pattern report their authority 
* base as verystrong even though many operate under institutional 

authorization. ^ > 

It would appear that for the present no single source of authority is the 
sole or ev6n predominant one to-legitimize FMionalization actions. The current 
distribution of regionaiization actions across the various authority sources, when 
these are viewed as recognizing agencies^ appears to reflect the exploratory and 
developmental nature of regionaiization actibhs in postsecondary education. It is 
' clear, however, that recognition housed in state legislatures and -executive office* 
(particularly the governors' offices) are viewed as providing greater strength of 
authority by those responsible for implementing regionaiization decisions. 
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f • CHAPTER VI " \ • * 

- , *—4fW6RACT+VE FORCES 

> ' , J * . ^~ \ ; • . 

♦Martorana and Kuhns recently developed a conceptual framework-an 
"interactive forces theory"-within which postsecondaryjdecision-makers can plan 
for, implement, arid manage academic change (Martch^ana and Kuhns, 1974). Tnis 
theory fdQUses on the interacting forces which help (cr hinder) the development 
of an innovation, arid further elpssifies these forces ^6r change into" a number of 
different .categories. Onecatejfory dealing witfcrthe n&ure of goals relates to data 
of the 'kind reported in Chapter IV. Personal forces, another category of forces, 
include? those which are a result of actions taken by specific individuals actinias 
individuals and not as agents of a larger group or organization. Extrapersohal 
forces/Vn th6 qfher hand, are'those which move beyond the influence of single 
individuals and instead are a function of collective or group action. These extra- 
personal forces, therefore, include intangible 'influences (such as policies, tradi- 
tions, trends, laws, etc.), but they, can be tangible ones as well (such as facilities, 
land, and equipment). * * . 

• the authors of the current study have.utflized this frameworks an.analyt-. 
ical tool for describing regionalism developments throughout the country. The 
following subcategories of personal and extrapersonal forces were ex^nined for 
the ft impact on regionalism: 



Personal Extrapersonal 

government officials (other than federal government"- 

education ) * state government (other than 

educational officials education 

lay citizenry v kale government (education) 

) . . * institutions 

voluntary organizations and 



associations 



' Numerous forces were, included within each of these subcategories, withua total of 
64 forces examined. 

-Data-were collected on the forces that hqye had an impact orrthe con- 
ceptual development of regionalism in % each of the 54 states and territories. Data 
were also obtained on the fofcesthat tjave h$d an influence on the development of 
each of the 98 regional teation actions identified in the study* 6oth sets of data are 
presented for analysis in this chapter. 

As a final irjtroductory point, it should be noted thqt the interactive forces 
theory, as originally developed by Martorana and Kuhns, utilizes a rating scheme 
for judging the relative strength o'f the various forces interacting on an innovation 
at ea$h stage of its development. The scdpe of the current project made any such 
detailed analysis highly impractical.' Instead, .an effort was made to identify 
(but not rate) all forces that have had. a v significant impact on postsecondary 
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regionalism developments at any time since those developments began to receive 
active attention in the various states. 

v * • . 

a j # Concepts 

Tables 6. 1 and 6.2 present data on the positive forces influencing the con- 
ceptual development of regionaHsm throughout the country. Before examining 
that data, it again needs toJ?e emphasized that,because multiple sources of'data 
^ere.uied in several states— i.e., members of SHEEO pigs the chief executives of 
the 1202 Commission^-tKe Ns reported are larger than the nuqiber of states in the* 
various categories for analysis. In all, 62 respondents -provided data on forces for 
the concept of regionalism^ ^ '* 

* 

Table 6.1 displays forces by region of the country. The figures sbow the 
nunrtber and percentage of respondents citing eafch force listed. For the country 
.as a whole, it can be seen that thet most frequently eked positive personal forces 
for regionalism, in descending order, arer (1) thephref executives of state educa- 
tional systems (53 percent of respondents cifed this force); (2) state legislators 
(45 percent); (3) chief executives of public institutions (42 percent); and (4) the 
governors ^4 percent). The minimal involvement of lay citizenry is also note- 
worthy. ^ » 

/ The data on extrapersonal forces svippc>rt the general trends noted above 
for personal forces. The most frequently cited extrapersonal forces, again in de 1 
scendtng prder, are: (1) the leadership posture of state -agencies responsible for 
postsecondary education (65 percent)^ (2) actions of\jovernors' offices (34 per- 
cent); (3) the federal Higher Education Amendments of 1972 (27 percent); (4) 
actions of public' institutions (26 percent); and (5) various state legislative actions 
(15 to 18 percent). Also of note is the very low involvement of the various volun- 
tary associations. 

In sum, the data tor both personal and extrapersonal forces support the 
conclusion' that the concept of regionalism is getting attention primarily from the 
professional postsecondary educational community-although clearly there isalso 
a strong involvement from several noneducational forces. This pattern is generally 
repeated for tell regions of the country, but there are several interesting regional 
comparisons that can be made. 

The Midwest, for example, shows a pattern of diversified and multiple 
strong forces-bot^ educational, and noneducational-operating in support of 
- regionalism. The chief executives of state educational systems (75 percent), tegis- 
Irtors (69 percent), and governors (56 percent) anrall very active-jfersonal forces; v 
*4yact, they are more active than in any other region of the country. A similar 
pattern emerges for extrapersonal forces in the Midwest In the South, attention 
vto regionalism' seems to be occurring morfe as a unilateral action by state-level 
postsecondary educational leadership. The chief executives of state educational 
systems are the personal forces cited most frequently (65 percent); similarly, state- 1 
level agencies resporjsibte for postsecondary education are by far the most fre- 
quently cited extrapersoneil forces (76 percent^ Uie particularly low level of 
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TABLE 6.1 • 
FORCES HAVING A POSITIVE IMPACT ON REdlONALISM, 8Y REGION OF THE COUNTRY 



FORCES 



ERSONAL 

GOVERNMENT (Noo^ucit.on) 

Federal Official 
Gowno( * 
, Stat* LaytietOr 
Other Suit Official 
Mayor 

Other Local Official 
Other / 

Education 

Chief Executive, State Educ System 

Othar State OfScitl 

Chief Exec , Stat* Voiuntary'Assoc 

Othar from Voluntary Assotietion m * 

Regional Level Official 

Trustee of Public Institution 

Trustee of Private Institution 

Chief Executive from Public Institution 

Chief Executive from Privet* Institution 

Other Official from public Institution 

Other Official from Rnv*tt Irwtrtdnon 

Other 1 

LAY CITIZENRY AT LARGE 

tabor Movement Leader 
, Business and Industry Leader \ 

C*vil Rights Leader 

Women's Rights Leader 
t Influential Lay Person 

Other 

EXTRAPEflSONAL 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Action of Executive Agency 
/Existence of Federal Legislation ■ 
Vocational Education Acts 
CETA S 
Title III. Higher Education Act, 1965 
" Higher Education Amendments. V972 
Higher Education Amendments, 1976 
Other* 
■ Action of Federal Judiciary 
Other . ' * 

* * -< » 



REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY 



Mid- Atlantic 
4 reaps,; 4 
n % 



25 
6 

0 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 



16 



13 



0 


2 


*i1 


0 


9 


56 


0 


11 


69 


0 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 0 


0 


0 


> o . 


. 0 


50 


12 


75 


50 


8 


50 


50 


3 


19 


25 


0 


0 


25 


1 


6 


0 


4 * 


25 


0 


3 


19 


50 


S 


38 


50 


f 


12 


25 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


12 


0 * 


0 


a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


12 


0 


2 


12 



0 

V 

6 

2 
0 
0 
3 



0 
0 
0 
38 
12 
0 
0 

19' 



NewEnglenJ 

9 reaps., 6 star 



1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



\ 



0 
50 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38 
12 
0 

% 25 
25 
- t2 
50 
12 
0 
0 
0 



a 
o 
o 

38 
25 
0 
0 
0 




11 
4 

1 

0" 
2 
2 
1 

6 

3 
2 
1 
2 

% 

r 
o 

0 
0 
0 



65 
24 

6 

* 0 
f2 
12 

6 
35 
18 
12 

6 
12 



12 
6 
6 

29 
6 
6 
6 
0 



2 
1 
0 
2 
0 

fi 
0 
0 



2SU 


1 


21 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


14 


0 


29 


1 




1 


50 


1 


7 


1 


21 


0 


7 


8 


7 


a 



0 

7 
7 
7 
7 



14 

7 
0 
14 

0 
0 
0 
0 



Non-State 
3 rasps.* 4 tarrs. 
n , % 

— 1 



0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 / 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

b 

0 
0 
0 
0 
33 
33 
33 
33 



9*; 



°* 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0- 

0 
0 
0 



Entire Country 
N-62 



21 34 

1 X 



33 
18 



53 
29 

6 tb 

2 3 
8 13 

»*\ -21 



7 
26 
10 



2 

5 
2 
1 

17 
5 
1 
1 
3 



11 

16 
5 



2 

8 - 
2 

2 , 

5 

5 



$ 

8 

2 
2 
6 



9 

:RLC 



1A9 ■ 



JABLE 6,1 {continued) 

» , FORCES HAVING A POSITIVE IMPACT ON REGIONAUSM. BY REGION OF THE COUNTRY 



I F O R C 



EXTRAPERSONAL ( 



.STATE GOVERNMEN 




Action of Governor's Office 

Action d! Statt Detriment of Admin 

Action of State Budget Office 

Action of State Planning Office 

Action of Capital Construction Agency 

Actton of Legisletsve Approp Com 

Existence of Specific Legislative Resol 

Existence of Specific Law 

Decision of State Court 

Action of State Attorney Generals Of 

Competition for Sttte Money - Intra Agen 

Other 

. STATE GOVERNMENT (Educational) ' 
t 

Leadership Posture of 
State Agency Responsible for PSE 
State Agency Responsible for Other Ed 
State University System 

Existence of Previous Studies 

Other 

INSTITUTIONS 

Compel) t ton for Money BetweeruSegments 
Action of Institutions to Preserve Aut 
Action by Group of Public Institutions 
Action by Group of Privete Institutions 
Action by Influential Public Institution 
9Sction by Influential Private Inst 
Other 

VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Leadership Posture of Voluntary Agencies 

With Concern For * 

, Business and Industry 
* Labor Interests 

Advancement of Postsecondary Education 
Advancement of Other Education 
Government Effectiveness " ; 
Other 



REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY 



Mid Atlantic 
4 reaps.. 4 states ,. 
n X 



50 
60 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

. 0 
0 
0 
25 



16 r 



, 13 states 



10 
2 
4 

3 
0 
2 
3 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 



11 
3 
5 
4 

2 



62 
12 
25 
19 

0 
12 
19 
12 ' 

0 

0 
12 

6 



19 

31 
25 
12 



31 
6 
38 



12 
0 

12 
0 
0 

12 



New England' 
9 reaps., 6 states 
n % 



44 

11 
22 

0 
11 
11 

0 
22 

0 

0 
11 

0 



56 
0 
22 
11 
11 



11 
0 

22 
- 0 

22 
0 
0 



$outh 
14 



13 
3 
0 
3 
1 



18 
12 
6 
0 
0 
24 
24 
24 
0 
0 
12 
6 



78 
18 

0 
18 

6 



24 

0 
24 

0 
6 
0 
0 



13 r 



West 

ips.. 13 



29 

<f 
21 

4 

0 
29 
21 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 



64 

7 
43 

21 
0 



14 

0 
29 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
14 

0 
0 

7 



/Non-State " 
ff reaps., 4 terra- 

n % * 



0 
0' 
0 
0 



0 
0 

0 ' 
0 
33 
0 



involvement by the| governors' offices in the South should also be noted (18 
percent). Attention to the concept of regionalism* in the West, on the other hand, .« 
shows a very low personal involvement by state education executives (although 
state-level postsecondary agencies as extrapersonal forces are about up to the 
national average). Instead, legislators appear to be the most active personal forces 
(50 percent). Similarly, legislative actions are more frequently citpd as Ixuaper- 
sonal forces in the Western states than in other parts of the country. 

* ' 
. % " ♦ Table 6.2 shows a comparison (by forces) between those states rpportinflj 
an active attention to the concept of regionalism and those reporting that thexop- 
oept has not yet ^developed to any grpat extent. As expected, the tatteryconsisr 
tently report fewer positive forces for regionalism in all categories. The fallowing 
figures are illustrative of this trend (percentages are shown)" 




"With Regionalism' 
"No Regionalism" 

Personal \ 

'* \ 

* Governor I 38 to 25 

.Legislator 57 to 30, k 

Chief executive of state educational f 

system • . 71 to 15 

Chief executive, public institution 50 to 25 

Extrapersonal. * 

(governor's office 36 to 30 

Legislation mm 17 to 10 

State agency*for postsecondary education 81 to 30 

Public institutions 33 to 10 

The pattern is consistent However, the figures for postsecondary educa- 
tional leadership involvement (both as a personal and extrapersonal force) arerof 
particular note. The differences between the two groups here are even larger than 
they are f§y^the other forces. Apparently, in those states with no active attention 
td regional ism> other forces are not able to compensate for the lack of involvement 
by state-level postsecondary leadership itself. 

Designs, Manifestations, Operations 

Daj^ on the forces influencing the 98 specific regionalization actions, as 
recorded in the total column of Table 6.3, are generally consistent with the data 
reported above for the concept of regiQnalism. That is, the heaviest involvement 
with and commitment to specific regionalization actions is coming from forces 
within the professional postsecondary community; but there are strong noneduca- 
tional forces as well. * 

* A few minor differences can be noted, however, in the comparison be- 
tween forpes having an impact on the con<!feptof regionalism in state-level policy- 
making and those having an impact on the specific regionalization. implementing 
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FORCW HAVING A POSITIVE ! MTACTON REGIONALISM. 
BY ATTENTION TO, POSTSECdNO ARv REGIONALISM 




dary RegionJKsm 



i Without RefiootJitm 

20 Respondents From 
18 State* and Territories 



ENTIRE 
COUNTRY 
* N-82 
n % 



PERSONAL 4 

GOVE RNMENT^NorrtucatKOT) 

Federal Of jicial ' * ' 
Governor 

Stare Legislate/ ' f 

Other State bificial 
Mayot / ' . „ 
✓Other LocajyPfficjaJ 
; Other A - 

EOUCATilQI 

Chief Executive. State £dyc System 
Other Sttte Official 
Qiief Exec , State Voluntary Assoc 
Other from Voluntary Association 
Regional Level Official 
Trustee ot Public Institution 
Trustee of Private Institution - 
Chief Executive f/om Public Inst 
Chtejf Executive from Private Inst 
Other Official. from Public Inst 
Other Official from Private Inst 



LAY/CITIZENRY AT LARGE. 

or Movement Leader 
ustness and Industry Leader 
£ivil Rights Leader 
Women's, Right Leader 
Jnfluehtial Lay Person 
rther 4 &- 



EXTpAPERSONAL 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Action Executive Agency 
Existence of Federal Legislation 
Vocational Education Ac?K^ 
. C6TA *• 
Title III. Higher F« Act, 1965 
Higher Ed Amendment*, 1972 
Higher E£| Amendments, 1976 
Other 

Action of Federal Judiciary 
Other 



3 


7- 


16 . 




24 


57 


4 


10 


1 


2 


0 ' 


0 


1 


2 

* 


30 


71 ( 


V 


40 


6 


14 


2 


5 


6 


14 


11 


26 


6 


14 


21 


50 


9 


21 


6 


14 ' 


3 


7 ■ 


3 


7 


0 


0 


3 


7 


1 


* 2 


1 


2 


3 


7 


3 






V 






2 


5 


5 


12 


2 


• 5 


1 ' 


2 


14 


33 


4 


10 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


7 



1 

JS 

4 

0 

0' 
0 
0 






v.,1 


6 


' 25 


34 


« 20 


28 


45 


0 


4 


6 


0 


1 


? 


0 


0 


0 


0 > 


1 


2 



0 
0 
0 
15 
5 
0 
0 
0 



33 53 
18 " 29 

6 10 

2 3 
8 13 

13 21 

7 11 
26 42 

r 10 16 

6 10 

3 5 
3 5 



5 
2 
1 

17 
5 
1 
1 
3 
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TABLE 6.2 (continued) 



FORCES HAVING A POSITIVE IMPACT ON REGIONALISM, 
BY ATTENTION TO POSTSECONOARY REGIONALISM 



FORCES 

* 


Attention to Postsecondary Regionalism 


ENTIRE 
COUNTRY 
N -02 
n % 


Suttt With Regionalism 

42 Respondents From 
36 States and Territories 

n c % . 


States Without Regionalism 

20 Respondents From 
18 States and Territories 

n % 


EXTRAPERSONAL (Continued) 






1 i 






r t 

STATE GOVERNMENT (Noneducation) 












Action of Governor's Office 


15 


36 


6 ,30 


21 


34 


Action of State Department of Admtn 


4 


10 


1 5 


5 


8 


Action of State Budget Office 


8 




2 10 


10 


16 


Action of State Planning jbffice 


5 


12 


0 o> 


5 


8 


Action of Capital Construction Agen 


0 


0 


1 5 


j 1 
1 1 


2 


Actiorrof Legislative Apprpp Com 


10 


7 24 


1 5 / 


18 


Existence of Specific Letfis Reso! 


10 


24 


0 0 


10 


16 


Existence of .SpeciffC Law 


7 


17 


2 10 


9 


15 


Decision of State Court * 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


Action of State Attorney Gen'l 's Of 


0 


0 


W <J 


0 


0 


rnmnatitmn frvr Us\n<>\s Intra A/1 


** 4 • 


10 


1 3 


5 


8 


Other fc 


1 


2 


1 5 ^* 


2 


3 


STATE GOVERNMENT (Educational) 












Leadership Posture of. K 












State Agency Responsible for PSE 


34 


81 


6 " 30 


40 


65 


State Agency Resp for Other Ed 


9 


21 


0 0 


9 


15 


State University System 


10 


24 


' 3 15 


13 


21 


Existence of Previous Studies ' 


10 


24 


1 5 


11 


18 


Other 


3 


7 


1 5 r "~~ 


4- 


6 


INSTITUTION^. 






\ 






CompetitionMor Money Between Segmts 


11 


26 


1 5 


12 


19 


Action of Inst to Preserve Autonomy 


1 


2 ■ 


0 0 


1 


2 


Action by Group of Public Inst 


14 


33 . 


2 10 


16 


26 


Action by Group of PnvateJnst 


3 


7 


0 0 


3 


5 


Agtion by Influential Public Inst 


5 # 
1 * 


12 


2 10 


7 


11 


Action by Influential Private Inst 


2 


0 0 - 


1 


2 


Other 


1 


2 


0 0. 


1 


2 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 












ASSOC 












Leadership Posture of Voluntary 










J 


Agencies Witfr Concern Fq; 












Business, and Industry 


3 


7 


0 0 


3 


5 


Labor. Interests 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


* 


Advancement of Postsecondary Ed 


4 


10 


0 0 


. 4 




Advancement of Other Education 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


Government Effectiveness 


2 


s 


0 0 


2 


3 • 


* , Other 


S 


12 


0 0 


5 


a 



/ / 

/ 1 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE «-3 

FORCES HAVING A POSITIVE IMPACT ON REG LOCALIZATION ACTIONS. BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCLUOED 



GEOGRAPHIC AREA 



/, 



O R C E S 



PERSONAL 

GOVERNMENT INoneducation) 
% Federal Official 
Governor 
£ate LegnJator 
Other State Otfioel 
Mayor 

Othtr Local Office 
Other 

EDUCATION % 
C*w»l Executive, Statf.Educ System 
Other State Official 
Chief Exec , State Voluntary Assoc 
Othtr from Voluntary Association 
Rational Lard Official 
Trustee of Public Institution 
Truttat of Private Inttttutipn 
Chief Executive from Public Institution* 
Chief Exacutiva from Private Institution 
Oxtof Official from Public Institution 
Othtr Official from Private Institution 
Omar 

LAY CITIZENRY AT LARGE 
Labor Movement Leader 
Business and Industry Leader 
Oil Plights Leader 
Woman's Right Leader 
Influential Lay Parson 
Other 

EXT RAPE RSONAL 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Action of Executive Agency 
Existence of Federal Legislation 
Vocational Education Acts 
CETA 

Title III, Higher Education Act 1966 
Higher Education Amendments, 1972 
Higher Education Amendments. 1970 
Other 

i of Federal Judiciary 





2 


5 


2 


8 




15 


3 


12 




10 


2 


8 


1 


2 


0 


0 


6 


15 


1 


4 


5 


12 


3 


12 


3 


7 


3 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 



f 



TABL£ 6.3 (continued) ^gttf 
FORCE! HAVING A POSITIVE IMPACT ON REGrONALlZATION ACTIONS, BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCTOOED 



FORCES 



EXTRAPERSONAL (Conti 



STATE. GOVERNMENT {I 
Action of Governor's Offtct 
Action of State Department of 
Action of State Budget Office 
Action of State Planning Office 
Action of Capital Construction Agency 
Action of Legislative Approp Com 
Exftttfftce of Specific Legislative Resol 
Existence of Specific Law 
Oec*»on of State Court 
Action of State Attorney General s Of 
Competition for State Money - Intra Agency 
Other 

STATE GOVERNMENT f Educational I 
Leadership Posture of 
State Agency Responsible for PSE 
v State Agency Responsible for Other Ed 
State University System 
Existence of Previous Studies • 
Other 

INSTITUTIONS 
Competition for Money Between Segments 
Action of Institutions to Preserve Aut 
Act Km by Group of Public Institution* 
Action by Group of Private Institutions 
Action by Influential Public Institution 
Action by Influential Private Institution 
Other 

VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Leadership Posture of Vol Agencies for 

Businett and Industry 

Labor Interests 

Advancement of Postsecondary Education 
Advancement of Other Education 
Government Effectiveness 
Other 

( 



GEOGRAPHIC AREA 



INTRASTATE 



Whose State 
N-41 

% 



12 
7 
24 

12 

, 7 
27 

o 

2 
7 
2 



63 
20 
27 
27 
10 

20 
10 
20 
7 
10 
5 
0 



7 

10 
12 
5 

5' 
5 



Part (a) Of 
State 
N-26 



f5 
8 
19 
0 
12 
15 
12 
23 

4 

15 
O 



65 
8 
38 
12 
0 



TOTAL 
N - 67 



Entire 
States 

* N * 13 



27 
0 
8 
4 

12 
12 



13 
7 
22 
7 
9 
22 
13 
25 
1 

10 
1 



64 

15 
30. 
21 
6 




INTERSTATE 



54 

8 
23 
8 
15 
46 
8 
23 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Other 
N - 14 



21 

7 
21 

0 

7 

50 ' 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 



43 

7 
21 
,14 

7 

0 
7 
21 

7 
7 
7 



7 
0 

•0 
0 
0 

14 



TOTAL 
N-27 



10 
2 
6 

13' 
4 . 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 



37 
7 
22 
4 
11 
48 
15 
22 
0 

6 
o 
o 



50 
7 

30 
7 
4 

11 
4 
16 
18 
7 
4 
4 



7 
. 0 
7 
0 
4 

u 



I 

Compacts < 
N-4 



75 
25 
50 
0 
0 
50 
25 
25 
0 

' 0 
26 
,26 



76 
26 
26 
SO 
25 

. 25 
0 
0 

> o 

0 
0 
0 



TOTAL 
N-9t 



17 . 
5 
21 

12 "\ 
11 

5 

1 



22 
8 
23 
6 
9 
31 
14 
24 
* I 
2 
8 
2 



63 
13 
30 
18 
6 

17' 
5 

21 

12 

11 
5 
1 




v 
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-action^ Pefsorfal forces from the lay community, for example, seem to be more 
active irTthe implementing actions for regionalization than they are in the atten- 
tion to the concept of regionalism (e.g., 16 percent to 6 percent for business and 
industry leadership). Among the extrapersonal forces, governors'* offices seem to 
have more involvement with the conceptual development of regionalism at the 
policy-making level (34 percent) than they do with actions at the implementing 
orj>perational level (22 percent). Just the opposite seems true with legislative 
action. Here, involvement is more directed to the specific implementing actions. 
Finally, it can be noted that the impact of the federal 1972 Higher Education 
Amendments on the conceptual development of regionalism, as reported above, i£. 
not yet apparent at the tfierational level. Perhaps ^he federal influence should 
best be viewed in an evolutionary sense, with the imp^ now, being felt at the . 
policy-making level lik©Jj/to become a significant force for specific regionalization 
implementing 1 actions at a tater date. 

Beyond these, general conclusions, Tables 6.3 through^. 7 present various 
^■analyses of forces according to several selected variables. The categories for analy- 
sis are those established in earlier chapters. A ^ 

Table 6.3 presents the forces affecting regionalization actions according to 
geographic area. The data clearly show noneducatio'nal governmental forces-both 
personal and extrapersonal-to be most involved in interstate regionalization 
actions. State legislators, for example, are citetf as positive personal forces in 59 
percent of the interstate actions, byt only in 36 percent of the intrastate actions. 
Similarly, 37 percent of interstate actions^report ther governor's office to be a sig- 
' ntficant extrapersonal force; only 1J3/percent of intrastate actions do likewise. In 
that interstate regionalization actions are by definition multi-jurisdictional in 
nature, this high level of involvement by top political leadership in the states 
comes as no surprise. , 

Conversely, intrastate regionalization actions, for the most part, exhibit a 
higher level of iovplyement from educational forces within the state tha^do inter- 
state actions. To illustrate, at the institutional level, the dhief executives of public 
institutions are reported 'as positive forces for 42 percent of the intrastate actions, 
but only for 26 percent of the* interstate actions; similarly for the chief executives 
of private institutions, 22 percent for intrastate actions but only 7 percent for in- 
terstate actions. At the state level, the two most frequently cited forces ar&afso 
educational ones: the leadership posture of state agencies responsible for post- 
secondary education (64 percent) and similar leadership from the state university 
systems (30 pttcent). Finally, it can be noted that intrastate regionalization ac- 
tions also givtf considerably more attention, to what previous studies on regionalism 
have shown (21 percent report such attention) than do interstate actions, (7 per ; 
cent). r 

Within the interstate category, the general pattern described above holds— 
that is, strong involvement from noneducational governmental forces. Legislative 
involvement is evenly distributed among the different types of interstate actions. 
. Governors' offices, on the other hancj, are particularly active in actions involving 
entire states (54 percfent) although gpvernors are cited jjiore often as personaK 

'94 . 
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force$ for interstate actions involving less than entire states (50 percent). From 
this, it mightbe concluded that governors tencTto throw the weight of their office 
behind comprehensive interstateagtiora, while preferring to use their own powers 
of personal persuasion for actionsirwo\ir^ only a particular segment or segments 
of the state. Finally, as far as state-level postsecondary leadership is concerned, 
agencies responsible for postsecondary education in the states are much more in- 
volved with actions involving entire states-they arepited as positive extrapersonal 
forces in 77 percent of such actions, but in less than half (43 percent) of the inter- 
state actions involving less than entire states. 

Within the intrastate tatefcjory, the patterrr'of strong involvement of educa- 
tional forces Shows for both intrastate actions involving the whole state and those 
involving part(s) of a state. State-level postsecondary leadership seems to give 
eqoal attention to both types of intrastate actions (postsecondary agencies are 
cited* as forces for 63 percent of intrastate/whole actions and for 65 percent of 
intrastate/part(s) actions). Institutional leadership, on the other hand, is more in- . 
volved with regionalization actions for particular geographic sections of the state. 

* Table 6.4 displays the forces having an impact on regiohalization actions 
by institutional type. The data show some very strong forces to be conrlmon to 
regionalization actions for both thepublic and private sectors.and for all segments 
of postsecondarylnstitutions. State-level postsecondary leadership, for example, 
is the most frequently cited extrapersonal force for all subcategories on the vari- 
able institutional type. Nevertheless, there are some interesting differences on 
certain forces that can be reported. - 

First, regionalization actions involving comprehensive institutional cover- 
age (both public and private institutions) have much more lay citizenry involve- 
ment than do actions invplving only, public institutions (23 percent to 9 percent 
respectively report business and industry involvement). One reason might be that 
the composition of the boards of trustees of the private institutions encourages 
such participation. Also, it can be noted that the governors (as personal forces) 
and the state budget offices (as extrapefeohal forces) are cited much more fre- 
quently as positive forces for the actions with comprehensive institutional cover- 
age (35 percent and 3T percent respectively) than they are for the public-only 
actions (20 percent and 16 percent). Although this seems unexpected at first, ft 
may indicate, that high-level noneducational forces are required to bring all sectors 
of postsecondary institutions together within the same regionalizatiorKaction. 

The public-only regionalization' actions, on the other hsyid, appear to be 
more a fuhction of legislative action (as an exttepersonal force) than are the ac- 
tions involving all institutions. (Legislative actions are the second most frequently 
cited force .for public-only actions.) Since it is the legislatures that are the ap- 
propriating bodies for public higher education in the states, their high level of in- 
volvement in regionalization actions for public institutions Is not surprising. What 
does seem surprising js that institutional leadership from the public sector is more 
supportive of regionalization actiops involving public and private institutions (46 
percent) than they are of actions involving only their own institutions (30 per- 
cent). Perhaps this is some indication that public institutions prefer not to be 

* 
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A. 



"isolated" in regionalization actions-that they fear such arrangements are likely 
to evolve into governance structures, with a subsequent loss of control at the in- 
stitutional level. 

Within the public/private category { it cao be $e?n that the participation of 
lay A interests is highest 443 percent for busiriesi and industry interest?) f6r those 
actions involving four-year institutions/ Within the public-only category, the 
strdfiijg legislative involvement described above comes largely from those actions 
involting ohly two-year institutipns (50 percent). - 
< 

Table 6.E> reports the distribution of forces according to the academic pro- 
gram level involved: All of the categories "Htted are similar in that they share a 
strong involvement by st^te-level postsecondary. leadership— both the chief execu- 
tives of state educational systems as personal forces and jhe postsecondary agen- 
cies as extrapersonal forces. ' 

Beyond that general pattern it can be noted that actions involving only as- 
sociate and certificate level actions seem to lack the personal support of governors 
(only 2 of these' 18 actions report the governor as a f^sitive force) and the execu- 
tive branch generally (again 2 actions cite the governor's office; 3, the budget 
office). However, these actions do benefit from strong legislative support. Also, 
the influence of federal vocational education legislation is apparent (cited for 39 
percent of the associate level actions). Regionalization actions for graduate pro- 
grams^ on the other hand, seem to have the strong personal support of governors 
(47 percent report gubernatorial support), in addition to high legislative involve- 
mrent (47 percent with state legislatorsas personal forces). « , 



In Table 6.6, forces are reported fof the seven regionalization patterns 

developed by geographic area and type of institution. The most active forces for 

several of these different types of regionalism can be noted. 
t 

*The comprehensive-A intrastate regionalization pattern has strong involve- 
ment from state-levef postsecondary leadership (67 percent). The next most fre- 
quently cited extrapersonal forces are the existence of previous studies (39 
percent) and the competition for monies- between different componentsof post- 
secondary education in the states (39 percent). These competitive fiscal pressures 
apparently are more a force for joint regionalization actions among*variou$ ele- 
ments of postsecondary education in the states than they are a force for separate 
and independent actions by these different factions. The public comprehensive 
regionalization pattern also shows state-levelipostsecondary leadership to be a. 
Strong force— although there is a real lack of support from public postsecondary 
institutional interests for this kind of regional izatfbn action. % 



* The 'strongest forces-both personal (67 percefrtT^nd extrapersonal (50 
percent)-for community ^college regionalization actions come rrom legislative irt- 
, - terests. From the start, the community college mdvement in/ this country has 

been a product of direct legislative action. Ap parent iy^this^trong legislative at^ 
* tention ^to community college operations remains even today, as evidenced by thjje 
involvement of legislative interests in regionalization actions for this segment of 
postsecondary education. < _ 
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The partial/all segments pattern reports strong institutional leadership 
involvement, plus active support from business and industry interests. State uni* ' 
varsity systems are the strongest force for partial/public senior regionalization * 
actions. 

For interstate -regionalization actions, it can be noted that reciprocity-A 
actions seem to require active support on several fronts— the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government and state-level postsecondary leadership. Contractual 
agreements, oh the other hand, seem to depend most on the personal support of 
governors and positive actions of the legislative appropriations committees in the 
states. - 

Finally, Table 6.7 displays fofces for six regionalization patterns developed' 
by geographic area and academic program level. Again, differences in forces in- 
fluencing the various patterns can be noted. 

Regionalization actions for associate level programs show a high level of 
involvement from legislative forces within the state. The federal vocational educa- 
tion legislation and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) are 
also positive forces for these associate level actions. 

There is a relative lack of active forces for regionalization actions involving 
all program levels within a specific intrastate geographic area (the partial/broad 
pattern). But for regionalization actions for specific program levels within aspe- 
I cific intrastate region a high level of involvement from various local educational 
and noneducational forces exists. For example, chief executives of public institi^ 
tions ar# cited in 58 percent of the actions; influential lay persons, 42 percent; 
collective leadership of business and industry interests, 33 percent. -This informa- ' 
, tion, coupled with data reported earlier in Table 6.6, supports tflb conclusion that 
loCal lay interests are most involved with regionalization actions that include all 
institutions within an intrastate geographic area, but only specific programs of 
those institutions. > 

For those interstate regionalization patterns within the geography by pro- 
gram level classification displayed in Table 6.7, it can be noted that almost all of 
the forces cited are those at the state-level, with heavy involvement from both ed- 
ucational and noneducational forces/ Local and institutional involvement is vir- 

tualfy Nonexistent for the interstaw actions. 

/ 

Questions of Special Interest 

fc- ^Negative Forces 

An attempt was also made to gather information on all forces havipg a 
negative irftpaa on postsecondary regionalism efforts. In fact, the original call for 
data simply requested information on all forces-positive'and negative— that have 
had an .influence. Respondents were eager to report positive forces but were con- 
siderably more hesitant to identify the negative forces. 

« 
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TABLE 6.7 (continued) 
FORCES' HAVING A POSITIVE IMPACT. BY TYPE OF REGtONAUZATION ACTION 
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EXTRAS RSON At (Continued) 
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Table 6.8 presents the data that the- authors were able to obtain 6n 
negative fbrces-both for the concept of regionalism and the 98 specific regionali- 
zation actidns. Although the data are sketchy, they show that the competition for 
fiscal support among the various postsecondary educational interests m the states 
Is a major negative force for Vegionalization actions. The conclusion seems war- 
ranted, then, that although ihe harsh economic realities of the 1970s can be an 
incentive for interinstitutiprol cooperation, such forces can; in some instances, 
J lead to further and mor^ointed competition 9s well. 

Autonomy of operations also seems to be a major issue. Actions^f insti- 
tutional leadership to preserve autonomy is the most frequently cited negative 
force-rboth for the conceptual^ development of regionalism at the policy-making 
level -and for the/egionatization actions at the operational level. 

"Coalitions" of Forces in the Case States 

Tables 6.1 through 6.8 have presented considerable data on the forces af- 
fecting regionalism efforts throughout the country. Many analyses were possible 
from that infornr^tion. So far, however, data on the forces have only been pre- 
sented in an aggregate fashion-that is, for the country as t a whole, for regions of 
the country, or for different types of regional izat ion actions. Although those data 
and^the conclusions based upon them are certainly of interest, they are nonethe- 
less of little help in understanding the interaction of forces within individual states.' 

u Within states, it is not only the individual forces themselves that are sig : 
nificant but also the interaction that occurs among those forces in support of or in 
opposition to postsecondary regionalism efforts. Certainly the substantive posi- 
tion of various forces in a state vis-a-vis regionalism is important, for these are the 
parameters within which the discussion and interaction among forces occurs. Be- 
yond that, however, it is the patterns or political coalitions that emerg^mong 
forces which seem ultimately to determine the success or failure of regionalism 
efforts in the slates. 

In the data presented earlier in this chapter, four forces were cited most 
frequently for their impact on regionalism efforts: (1) state-level postsec/n&ary 
leadership (i.e., State Higher Education Executive Offices-SHEEO), (2) ttl§ legis- 
lative branch of government, (3) the executive branch of government, and (4) 
institutional leadership. Table 6.9 presents a corrfposite sketch of these categories 
of forces (developed from extensive interviews)' for each of the eight case states. 
The development of postsecondary regionalism in these states has been and will 
continue to be a function of: the position of these major forces on regionalism* 
their respective political clout in the, state, and the coalitions that emerge among 
the forces on the regionalism issue. J ^ 

From the sketches presented in Table 6.9, a few repeating scenarios can be 
developed for describing the interaction of forces on regional ism. within the case 
states. The scenarios are not descriptive of individual states; rather, each applies 
to several of the case-states. Beyond that, it seems likely that the scenarios are 

■ 
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FORCES HAVING A NEGATIVE IMPACT ON THE CONCEPT OF 
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TABLE 6.8 (continued) i 

. / 

FORCES HAVING A NEGATIVE IMPACT ON THE CONCEPT OF 
REGIONALISM AND SPECIFIC REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS 
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TABLE 19 



MAJOR FORCES IN THE CASE STATES 



Stat* 


SHEEO 
a 


Legislature*/ 


Executive Branch 


Irtftrtutionel Leadership 


• 

CALIFORNIA 


California Posrsecondery Edu- 
cation Comrmssion hat exten 
sherry studied regionalism, 
and hat proposed a specific 
plan for action 


Certain legislator? have pro- 
vided strong personal leader 
ship, legislature as a collective 
body has not yet taken dec* 
srve action, legislature has 
balance of power tn regard to 
postsetondary regionalism 


Governor's office rftutral. will 
support if efficiencies can be 
shown, although wary of ad- 
ditional bureaucracy develop- 
ing at regional level , f 


— r 

Tripartite structure, leadership 
of all segments oppoae any 
regional approach that will , 
threaten existing postsecond- 
ary organizational structure, 
University of California very 
strong politically, and very 
strong in its 'opposition to 
formal regional structures. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Board*of Higher Edu- 
cation a consistent end strong 
po*\ivt force, hat provided 
the critical leadership fdr 
regionalism efforts 


Legislature without profes- 
sional staff and therefore 
described as a "reactive 
body" on postsecondary 
issues generally, regionalism 
not an issue of great intensity, 
still, legislative support of the 
Higher Education Coopera- 
tion Act IHECA) is note- 
worth^ 


Governor best described as 
neutral on postsecondary 
regionalism; advocates inter- 
instttutionaf cooperation as 
a general principle, not in- 
volved in specific proposals 
for regionalism fc 


University of Illinois a major 
political force, strongly op- 
poses any regional approach 
that would create a new orge- ■ 
ntzattonai structure and in 
effect challenge its own "turf," 
University is cooperative 
vts-a-vis HECA. 


-? 

LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Board of Regents, 
with constitutional authority, 
is power base for postsecond- 
ary education, strong credi 
bility with the legislature, 
recently giving strong atten- 
tion to regional perspectives 
m statewide planning and 
coordination efforts, clearly 
the major force for regional 
planning within postsecond 
ary operations. 


Legislature looks to Regents 
as major policy-making body 
for postsecondary education, 
this general posture defines 
the role legislature has as- 
sumed in regionalism deve) 
opments-i e , supportive of 

irtiont fatfevn Ku RWi*nft 

I 


Present administration very 
supportive of Regents gener- 
ally, no official position on 
regionalism per ee 


Louisiana State University 
very powerful politically; 
position on regionalism low 
key as long as Regents' actions 
do not three*) LSU-perticu 
iarly the Baton Rouge campus; 
Southern University does 
not oppose, but concerned 
about possible curtailment of 
programs serving needs o£ 
minority groups. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Board (MHECB) 
a key force operating in sup- 
port of regionalism efforts, 
conceptual development of 
regionalism has occurred pri- 
marily through efforts of 
MHECB, and the agency has , 
played a major role in all ofy 
» the venous specific reg ioni- 
zation actions that have 
evolved in the state 


Legislatun a very active and 
aggressive political force, 

• legislators assume act** 
leadership roles on education 
issu*vgenere!ly r concerning 
regionalism, legislature has 
operated in strong support 

- role, and has quite often even 
been the initiating force in 
these efforts 

i 


Governor recently issued state- 
ment urging MHECB to con- 
tinue to strengthen its role in 
regional coordination 

1 n 


Institutions cooperative, but 
not enthusiastic supporters of 
regionalism, the University of . 
Minnesota, dearly a major 
political for own the state, 
emphasizes the strength of 
voluntary cooperative efforts, 
still, no organized opposition 
to regionalism efforts rps 
developed 
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TABLE 6 9 (continued) 
MAJOR FORCES IN THE CASE STATES 



State 


" SHEEO 


Legislature 


Executive Branch 


Institutional Leadership 


0 

NEW YORK 

\ 


Board of Regent* Jhe Uni 
versity of* the State of New 
York, dearly one of key^ 
forces operating in support of 
regionafism. much of impetus 
for attention to region alum 
due to Regents' actions 

i 

/ 


Sporadic legislative proposals 
for support of regionalism 
over past few years, legislation 
has not been successful lack 
of legislative support likely to 
continue without firm execu 
tive commitment for region 
altsm 


New York hasjtrong tradition 
of a centralized gubernatorial 
executive office with power 
and assertive leadership, 
regionalism received first im 
petus from 1971 Executive 
Order, executive branch has 
since backed off in its sup- 
port, as Regents' requests for 
funding have not been sup- 
ported by Division of Budget, 
regionalism not a priority 
within current Administration 


State University,of New York * 
tSUNY) in strong opposition 
to regionalization actions of 
Regents, SUNY has proposed 
regionalization plan for its 
own systems open competi 
tion with Regents' plan 


\ * 

OHIO* 


Ohio Board of Regents the 
major catalyst for inter in 
stitutional cooperative 
activity generally, and the 
only state level agency to 
give serious attention to 
regionalism m development 
of public policy forpost 
secondary education, but 
lack of stability in Regents' 
political base makes future 
regional izatron efforts un 
certain at best 


Legislature not involved in 
substantive policy formula 
tton, further, concept of ». 
regionalism has lutte visibility 
within legislature, no legtsla 
tive advocacy whatsoever for 
developing new organizational 
structures for postsecondary 
education- regional or other 
wise 


Earlier administration very 
supportive of regional plan 
mng for all state agencies, 
strong oppositional reaction 
by local interests throughout 
the state, present governor 
not a visible opponent of 
regionalism, but not suppor 
tive either 


Membership of the Inter 
University Council, particularly 
Ohio State University, perhaps 
the most powerful postsecondary 
political force in the state, 
strongly opposes any formal 
regional structure for 
postsecondary education, 
control of two-year campuses 
of the University (tinder ^ 
regional structure) a particu \ 
larfy sensitive issue 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Department of 
Education (POE) the major 
force for postsecondary re 
gtpnaJism developments over 
pest.5 years. PDE remains 
firm in its commitment to 
and support, of regionalism 

i 


No legislative support for 
■ regionalism, funding not pro 
vided, present posture of 
legislature best described as 
uninformed and disinterested ' 

* 


1972 Executive Order directed 
use of regional planning dis- 
tricts for all state agencies, 
concerning postsecondary 
regionalism, position of 
Governor's office a changing 
one-funds for support of 
regionalism included in earlier 
executive budget, since then 
Governor's office has cons is 
ten tly^ deleted line item sup 
•port for regionalism from 
education budget 


The Pennsylvania Association 
of Colleges and Universities 
(PACO). and especially some 
of its members such as The 
Pennsylvania State University, 
every powerful political force. 
University leadership empha- 
sizes importance Of voluntary 
cooperation, along with other 
major public and private in 
strtutions opposes formal orga 
nizational structure at regional 
level 


UTAH 


Utah Board of Regents the 
major policymaking body for 
post secondly education, as 
provided for ir\ Higher Edu 
cation Act of 19JJ9. Regents 
utilize regional frameworks in 
formulation of public polioy 
for postsecondery education, 


Legislature a^Stayjj^y 
dominant policymaking body 
-especially in relations with 
executive branch, membership 
dominated by educators, very 
supportive of Regents 
generally 

* 


Statewide system of planning 
regions established through 
executive initiative, impact 
on postsecondary develop- 
ments minimal 




No organized institutional op 
position to Regents. University 
of Utah an extremely power 
ful political force >n the state 

** 
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generalizable to regionalism development in states throughout the country. The 
scenarios follow: 



#1- Major postseconcjary interests in a state coalesce in their support of 
regionalism: a politically astute and active state-level postsecondary 
agency, support (or at least neutrality) from the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government, no organized institutional opposition; 
with this kind of coalition, postsecondary regionalism efforts are 
likely to experience considerable succe»T> 

" - ( 

. #2- Regionalism pursued successfully, but primarily as a policy of a 
strong state-level postsecondary agency; regionalism not an issue for 
legislative and executive branches of government, but general political 
support of legislature and governor for the postsecondary agency car- 
ries over into regionalism issue; institutional interests relatively neu- 
t tral. 

#3- Regionalism efforts are unable to generate any .momentum because 
no effective leadership emerges on the issue-not because of opposi- 
tion that develops; the state-level postsecondary agency, for its part, 
tries to make some efforts in bringing attention to regional frame- 
works in policy formulation; but with no firm political base, the 
agency is able to achieve only^minhnabresults through these actions. 

#4— Regionalism pursued primarily as a policy of the state* level postsec- 
ondary agency; such efforts encounter serious difficulties due to lack 
of support (and sometimes outright opposition) from either the legis- 
lature, the governor's office, or both, and because of strong opposi- 
tion from powerful institutional mterests. 

% Special Perspectives 

It was reported earlier in this chapter that although various federal legis- 
lative action is indeed having an impact on the conceptual development of region- 
alism within state-level policy-making circles, the federal influence has not yet 
become significant at the operational level. Federal' officials will want to watch 
these developments closefy in the months ahead to see if the impact of federal 
policies eventually does begin to filter down to the specific regionalization actions 
being pursued in the states. 

For institutional interests, the message of this chapter isjjear: colleges 
and related institutions no longer enjoy— if indeed they ever did-^otal autonomy 
in the governance of their own affairs. The high-level involvement of noneduca- 
tional fctees in regionalism developments, as reported throughout this chapter, is 
certain proaf of that fact. Campus authorities are increasingly being caHed upon 
to interact with and respond to numerous external forces from all levels of govern- 
mental operations. Regionalism appears to be one forum within which that kind 
of interaction^ occurring. 
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State-leveJ postsecondary leadership, too, should see in the data on forces 
a call to develop further partnerships with the~several noneducational forces in the 
states that are assuming a major role in regionalism developments and in the form- 
ulation of postsecondary educational policy generally. Together these many 
leadership elements can provide a direction for postsecondary education that 
alone they could not accomplish. 

There is sqme evidence, for example, that leadership from high-level, non- 
educational forces is essential for the successful development of the more compre- 
hensive regionalization actions— i.e., those involving all sectors and segments of 
postsecondary institutions. For the most part, forces within the postsecondary 
educational community seem reluctant (perhaps unable) to assume the initiative 
for these kinds of actions. Similarly, mpst interstate actions require the participa- 
tion and commitment of top political leadership in the states. 

Conversely, noneducational forces are in many., ways dependent upon 
state-level postsecondary leadership for the development of sound educatiohat 
policy. Illustrative of this point is the fact that many positive noneducational 
forces (for regionalism) were reported even in those states where regionalism ef- 
forts have not met with success. Apparently, the?e forces— without the coopera- 
tion and commitment of state-Jevel postsecondary leadership-have be&n unable to 
sustain any momenturp for regionalism developments* 

A special note can be made' concerning the apparent relationship between 
the degree pf competition for funds among various components of postsecondary 
education in a state and the level of interinstitutional cooperation achieved in that 
same state. State-level interests will be pleased to learn that a decline in available* 
resources (and the subsequent competition for funds that occurs) appears to serve* 
as an incentive for regionalization actions— particularly those afttions involving all 
postsecondary institutions in a state (see Table 6.6). 

However, a caution of sorts needs to be offered on this point, fopthe data 
are mixed in what they show. State-level interests should not assume that the 
kind of fiscal pressures described will automatically result in further cooperative 
efforts among institutions. The competition for fiscal stipport was also found to 
be a major negative force for regionalization action^— that is, these kinds of pres- 
sures can sometimes lead to sharper competition anrfong institutions, not coopera- 
tion. This fact should be duly noted by state-level postsecondary leadership, and 
policy developed accordingly. 

Finally, of concern to all postsecondary interest groups is the issue of howill 
to encourage the active participation of lay interests in the development of post-* 
secondary educational policy (and programs) in the states. The dgta show that^ this 
can be done best not by pursuing comprehensive state-wide actions but rather 
through less ambitious actions involving only selected postsecondary institutions 
within specific and smaller geographic areas in a state. (CertiKply statewide plan- 
ning and 'coordination are necessary, but for reasons not directly related to the lay 
participation issue discussed here.*) 

• • r 
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As reported earlier, lay interests seem rttost likely to become involved in 
regionalization actions for specific. programs of a group of institutions within- a 
limited geographic area. This conclusion supports the notion, of "communiver- 
sity," as developed elsewhere by one of the authors of this report (Martorana and 
Kuhns, 1977). Essentia I lyr*fre concept of a communiversity advocates the utiliza- 
tion of all educational resources in a locality-the full array of formal educational 
institutions as well as the many less education-centered organizations that have 
educational .components within them— to meet .the needs fot services that exist 
there* The data. presented in this chapter indicate that there are forces already in 
place in the states that are operating in. support of precisely this kind of develop- 
ment. , . , 



Summary - - 

^ Postsecondary regionalism is emerging as a matter f^Biscussion and action 
primarily within the professional postsecondary educational community— although 
the data "clearly, show a strong involvement from several noneducational forces. 
This conclusion is supported by the data on both personal and extrapersonal 
forces. , It is supported by data on the forces influencing the conceptual develop^ 
< ment of regionalism and the forces having an impact on the 98 specific regionaliza- 

tion actions. 

* f A few differences can be noted between forces for the concept of region- 

alism in state-level policy-making and forces having an impact oh the regionaliza- 
tion implementing actions. Personal forces from the lay community seem more 
active in the implementing actions for regionalization than they are ^n their atten- 
, tion to the concept of regionalism. Governors' offices have more involvement 

^ * * with the condfhual development^ regionalism at the policy-making level than 

they "-do with actions at the implementing, operational level. 'Just the opposite is 
true with legislative action where forces are more directed to the specific imple- 
.4 menting actions. The impact of the federal 1972 Higher Education Amendments, 

although significant for the conceptual development of regionalism in the states, 
has so far bteen minimal on regionalization implementing actions. 

s The variation of the impact of forces, according to several selected vari- 
ables, qan be reported. A few highlights are summarized here. 

1. U.S. Regional Differences-Thte Midwest shows a pattern of diversi- 
fied and multiple strong forces, educational and noneducational, 
operating in support Qf regionalism; in the South, attention to region- 
alism seems to be occurring more as a unilateral action of state-level 
postsecondary educational leadership; the particularly low level of j 
involvement of governors' offices in the South can also be notedf* 
legislative attention to the concept of regionalism is high& to tfce 
West than in other parts of the country; 5tate- level postsecondary 
leadership shows a very low personal involvement in regionalism de* 
velopmentsjn the West. 

* 
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%. States with Regionalism vs. States wijfcout Regionalism-States giving 
active consideration to the concept or egionalisfrn consistently repjbrt 
more positive forces (in all categories) for regionalism developments 
than do states where the concept of regionalism has not developed to 
any great extent 

• * 

3. Geographic Area^oneducational forces are much more active in 
interstate regionalization actions than they are in intrastate actions; , 
theJatter exhibit a higher Level involvement from educational forces 
witnin the state. = 

4. Institutional Type-Regionalization actions that include both public 
and private institutions have much more lay citizeiiry involvement 
than do those actions involving only the public sector; they also seem 
to require more involvement from high-level ooneducational forces; - 

, the public-only actions are more a function of legislative .action; in- 
stitutional leadership MjL the public sector is less supportive of 
regionalization actionslSB^ing only their own institutions than they 
are of actions involving Both public and private institutionsn^ithin 
the public/private^ category, participation of lay iotePesta-iS highest 

- % for those actions involving four-year institutions; v/ithin the pubMc- 
k only category, *the»strong legislative involvement isWgely for those , 
actions involving two-year institutions. ; , , - 

5. Academic Program Level-Regionalization actions for associate pro- 
grams generally lack the active support of the executive branch, but 
benefit from strong legislative support; the influence of, the federal 

V vocational education legislation is also apparent for associate level 
actions; actions for graduate programs, in addition to high legislative 
involvement/also have the strong personal support of governors. 

6. Regionalization Patterns: Geography and Institutions-The compre- 
,bensive-A regionalization pattern has strongest involvement from 

\state-level postsecondary leadership; the public comprehensive pat- 
tern, while also having high state-level postsecondary leadership in- 
volvement, lacks the support of public postsecondary institutional 
interests; the strongest forces for community college regionalizatio/i 
gjk \ actions come frqm legislative action; the partial/all segments pattern 

reports strong institutional leadership involvement, plus active sup- 
v port from business and industry interests; reciprocity-A actions re- 

quire active support from several high-level forces; contractual ar- 
rangements depend more on the personal support of governors and 
the positive actions of legislative appropriations committee. 

7. Regionalization Patterns: Geography and Program Level-The associ- - 
t *" ate actions show a high leVel of involvement from legislative forces; 

there is a high level of involvement from various local forces, educa- 
tional and noneducational, in actions for specific, program levels' 
within a specific intrastate region. 



8. Negative Forcat^-Few negative forces were reported; actions of 
institutional leadership to preserve autonomy are the most frequently 
cited negative force for regionalism developments; competition for 
fiscal support among the various postsecondary educational interests 
• in the states is also a major negative force. 

Beyond this aggregate reporting of forces that exist nationwide, it is im- 
portant to examine the interaction of forces within\individudl states. Within 
states, it is not onjy the forces themselves that are significant but also the process 
of interaction among those, forces. It is the patterns or political coalitions of 
-forces that emerge out of this interactibn that ultimately determine the success or 
failure of postsecondary regionalism efforts in a given state. 
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. . CHAPTER VII 

. (REGIONALISM AT LARGE AND ITS INTERRELATIONSHIPS WITH 
- POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

. Regionalism is certainly r?ot unique to the postsecondary educational 
enterprise. In fact, regional planning efforts in several other areas of state-govern- 
ment operations are considerably more advanced than those within postsecondary 
education. 

.v v • v / " . m \ 

Chapter 1 1 did r^ew the several broader contexts within which fegionalisn^ 
is being applied. In the currept chapter, data are presented on the extent to which \ 
regionalism actually is being used in the different areas of state government opera; 
tions. The emphasis throughout the discussion will be on what impact; if any, 
these developments are having on postsecondary regionalism efforts. What are the 
fnterrelationships and interactions that occur among state agencies vis-a-vis region- 
alism? Is this kind of dialogue occurring at all? Hf so, what is the influence on the 
postsecondary educational community? * ( 

I* ' ; ■ 

v Regional, planning also is receiving attention at the federal level This 
phapter briefly examines as a separate question the impact that federal attitudes 
toward regional planning are having on postsecondary regionalism developments 
in the states. . 



Elementary and Secondary Education 



' ' * vPfegionalism oh the elementary and secondary educational levels has been 
occurring |of quite some time. Chapte^ II provided some historical background 
' and curr&nf update on these developments-K-12 district reorganization, special- 
service regional configurations, and so on. In this section, specific data gathered 
on these developments are examined, with particular attention to relationships 
that can be shown to exist with similar development on the postsecondary level. 

-/ 

Table 7.T reports simply the extent to which the states are giving atten- 
tion^ regionalism at the elementary and secondary levels. It should be empha- 
sized that the* figures in the tabte are based on responses from postsecondary 
leadership in the states (i.e., SHEEO mcfnbers plus directors of the 1202 Com- 
missions)-the same ctata source that has been utilized throughout this study. For 
this reason, it is possibf^Hiat the data reported do not reflect the total regionalism 
activity occurring at tfje^aaic education level in {he states, as postsecondary 
leadership Snight not be completely unformed on these developments. However, ij 
seems a fair assumption that me data are generally representative of what is oc- 
curring there. ' — - 

Several points can be made from the data. First, regionalism does seem to 
v be getting considerable attention from elementary and secondary policymakers in 
the states. In all, 24 states report that the concept of regionalism has been con- 
sidered as an aspect of Ifcng-range planning and coordinating for this level of edu- 
cation. Further, attention to regionalism within basic education planning circles is 
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TABLE 7.1 

REGIONALISM IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
BY REGION AND STATE 



, Region of U.& 


Attention to Elementary and Secondary Regionalism 


Yes 


No 


Don't Know 


Mid-Atlantic 
N-4 


.(2) 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


(1) / ■ 
Delaware 


(1) 

New Jersey 


Midwest 
N = 13 


(7) 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
. Nortrt Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 


(4) 
Indiana 
Kansas > 
Missouri 
'Ohio * 

\ 


^ (2) 
Iowa / 
South Dakota/ 


Newfngland 
N = 6 . 


(3) 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 


(2) 

Maine 
Vermont 


(1) 

New Hampshire 


'South 
N» 14 


"(6) 
Florida 
Yerrtucky 
Maryland 

North Carolina 

i 

Virginia 
West Virginia 


(4) 

Arkansas 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
South Carolina 


(4) 

Alabama 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Texas 


West 
N» 13 


(5) 
Alaska 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


* (4) 
Hawaii 
New Mexico 
Utah 

Wyoming 


(4) 

Arizona 
California 
Montana 
Nevada 


Non-Sta|»sL^ 


(1) 

Puerto Rico 


f> 

American Samoa 


(2) 

Guam 

Virgin Islands 


ENTIRE COUNTRY 
N-54 


24 - 


16 


14 * 
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occurring at a relatively consistent level throughout the country. In each of the 
five designated multi-state regions, about one-half of-the states are pursuing basic 
education regionalism developments. Finally/ the large percentage of "don % t 
know" responses provides th$ first hint as to the kind of interaction that is occur- 
ring between basic education and postsecondary education interests^ the region- 
alism issue. The fad that postsecondary leadership in 14 stales were unable to 
report even in a general sense on regionalism developments at the basic education 
leyel is in itself very informative. 

k. 

s - Tables 7.2 and 7.3 report more specifically on the interaction between the 
basic education and the postsecondary education communities on regionalism. 
Table 7.2 presents data on the Impact that elementary and secondary regionalism 
is having on postsecondary regionalism developments. Conversely, Table* 7.3 pre- 
sents the case for the impact of postsecondary regionalism on efforts at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. It should be 'noted that since* the question of* 
impact is a judgmental one, multiple responses are recorded for some states (i.e., 
SHEEO plus 1202). Thus, the total columns in the tables show the number of 
responses, not the number of states.; (This is also the case for subsequent tables in 
this chapter reporting on the impact issue.) 

As indicated throughout this report, 36 states and territories repoft active 
attention to the concept of regidnalism at the postsecondary level. Data for the 
present chapter have shown that 24 states are similarly involved with regionalism 
at the elementary and secondary levels. A total of 21 states are common to these 
two groups, and these are the states for which data are presented in Tables 7.2 and 
7.3. 

Eight states (nine respondents) report that* basic education regionalism 
developments are having an impact on similar efforts at the postsecondary level; 
only five states (six respondents) report that postsecondary regionalism efforts are 
having an impact on those for basic education. Almost all states reporting an im- 
pact (either way) indicate that the resulting influence is a positive an<^ supportive 
one. 

These data certainly do npt speak well for tlie interaction of basic educa- 
tion and postsecondary education leadership on regionalism. If such an inter- 
action has occurred, it apparently has achieved minimal results. To repeat, less 
than 15 percent of the states report that basic education regionalism efforts have 
had an impact on those for postsecondary education; less than 10 percent report 
that postsecondary regionalism developments have had &n impact on those at the 
elerrtentary and secondary levels. The authors wonder whether the reason for this 
situation is that the various educational interests have little mutual interest in 
regionalism specifically, or whether the data are indicative of amore general lack 
of dialogue and joint planning between the parties. They suspect that it is more 
of the latter, and there is some evidence to support that conclusion. 

^ Sorne^tates da have formal mechanisms .established to encourage and 
facilitate open communications between basic education and postsecondarV edu- 
cation leadership. In Illinois, a Joint Education Committee has been Created by 
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TABLE 7.2 



THE IMPACT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY REGIONALISM 
ON POSTSECONDARY REGIONALISM, BY REGION AND STATE 



1 J 


j 

impact on Pojtseeondary 
Regional ism 


Direction of Imped 


Strength of Impact 


States Witfr y> 
Regionalism, * 


Yes 


No 


< 

Don't <- 
Know 


Positive 4 


Negative 


otgnm- 
cant 


r 

Some 


little 


MID- ATLANTIC * 


1 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 


New York 

Pennsylvania V 


X 


X 




X 








X 


MIDWEST N • 


1 


5 


2 


1 


0 


0 


- 1 


* 0 


1 tttnoitw 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 






X 

* 


r 


NEW ENGLAND 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 


o - 


Connecticut 






A 












SOUTH 


6 


0 


1 


5 


1 


5 


1 


0 


Florida 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


XX 
X 

y 
A 

X 
X 




X 


XX 
X 

-X 
X 


x 


XX 
X 

x 

X 


X 




IAJCCT 


0 


3 


2 


0 


* 

0 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Oregon > 
Washington 




X 

X 
X 


X 
X 












NON-STATE 

Puerto Rico ^ 


!— 

1 


0 


0 

« 


X 


. o 


0 


1 

X 


jo , 


ENTIRE COUNTRY 


9 


9 


6 


— ^ 

8 


1 


5 


3 - 


i 
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TABLE 7.3 ./ 



THE IMPACT OF POSTSECONDARY REGIONALISM ON ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY REGIONALISM, BY REGION AND STATE 

I — 



• 

States With 


Impact on Elementary and 
Secondary Regionalism 


Direction of Impact 


Strength of Impact 


Rational ism 


Yes 


No 


Don't 
Know 


Positive 


Negative 


Signifi- 
cant 


Some 


Little 


MID-ATLANTIC 




J 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 * 


1 


New York 
Pennsylvania 




X 




X 








<x ■ 


MIDWEST 


0 


4 


^4 


0 


0 


> o * 


0 


0 


Illinois , 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
J Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 


i 

j 


X XXX 


X 
X 
X 
X 


- 

t — , — 


• 






< 


NEW ENGLAND 


0 


1 


0 ' 


a 0 


0 


0 


0 , 


0 


Connecticut 




X 














SOUTH ' ' 


4 


2 


1 


4 


0 


2 


2 


0 


Florida 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Virginia 

Wpst Virmnia 


X 
X 


X 
X 




XX 
X 

X 


\ 

N 


/\/\ 


X 
X 




WEST 


v 0 


5 


s 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


( 




- - y 








NON-STATE ^ 
Puerto Rico 

4 


X 


0 


0 


^1 

X 


0 


0 


1" 


0 


ENTIRE COUNTRY 


6 


13 


5 

4 


6 


0 


2 


3 


1 
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statute for the purpose of developing policy on occupational and career education, 
teacher preparation and certification, educational finance, and other matters of 
mutual concern to elementary, secondary, and higher education. The committee 
consists of six members-three appointed by the Board of Higher Education, three 
by the State Bdard of Education— and is required to meet quarterly and make 
, annual reports to the legislature* Another example is the new constitutional 
requiremem in Louisiana that the Board of Regents and the Board of Elementary 
and Secondary Education meet at least twice a year. These kinds of official inter- 
action, however, are the exception and not the norm in the states. } 

It should be noted that when basic education regionalism developments 
are reported as having an impact on postseoondary efforts (or vice versa) -however 
infrequently that occurs-the impact seems to be major. Of the 15 reported Inci- 
dences of SKh an rmpact/7 (47 percent) are rated as "signigpant impacts," 6 (40 
percent), as having "some impact," and only 2 (13 percent), as having "little 
impact^ 

Also, although the number of reported interactions and impacts between 
4 basic education and postsecondary education interests on regionalism is very small, 
It is true nevertheless that the developments at the different levels do seem to 
occur "together" within the states. That is, states that are giving attention to re- 
. gionaltsm at the postsecondary level are also likely to have regionalism develop- 
ments occurring within elementary and secondary education— or at least more 
likely than states with f)o postsecondary regiSnalism. 
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Table 7.4 shows this relationship more precisely. Of those states reporting 
attention to regionalism at the postsecondary level, 58 percent also have region- 
al i§pn' occurring within' basic education operations in the state; only 16 percent do 
not Conversely, 56 percent of the states with no- postsecondary regionalism de- 
velopments also have no activity occurring at^he basic education level; only 17 
percent do. 

TABLE 7.4 

COINCIDENCE OF REGIONALISM ON BOTH PRIMARY/SECONDARY AND 
POSTSECONDARY LEVELS 



Attention To Elementary end 
Secondary Regionalism 

. -j— 


States With Postsecondary 
Regionalism 
N -36 ' 


States Without Postsecondary 
Regionalism 
N- 18 


n\ % ' 


n % 


J 

Yes 


21 58 


3 17 


< No 


0 

6 16 


•10 56 


Don't Know 


( 

9 25 

i 


*> 

5 28 
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Other Concerns of State Government 

In addition to elementary -and secondary education regionalism efforts, 
data were also sought on regional isfn developments in other areas of state govern- 
ment operations. Again, postsecondary leadership was the source of data, so again 
the caution should be made that the figures reported may not completely reflect 
all of the acyvity that is occurring In these other areas. Also repeating what was 
said earlier, the emphasis in the analyses done is on what impact, if any, regional 
planning in other state government operations and services is having on postsec- 
ondary regionalism developments in the states. 

Data were collected on regional planning developments in eight areas: 

1. health care * 

2. economic development 

3. library services y 

4. environmental raptection 

5. energy developmeht and conservation 

6. welfare services 

7. transportation » — ***** 

8. urban and community development 

r 

Table 7.5 reports the extent to wtjjch states are giving attention to regional per- 
spectives in their planning efforts for these various areas of operations. Several 
comments can be made from the data. 

First, there is considerable regional planning activity in each of the areas 
listed. Thirty-seven states, for exafnple, report the use of regiqnal' frameworks in 
the formulation of economic development plans; 36 states indicate attention to 
regionalism in planning for and providing health care servicesxThese two areas 
report the most regionalism activity, but there is considerable activity in the other 
areas as well. Furthermore, attention to regionalism in the various areas of state 
governmental operations is consistently high, throughout each of the regions of the 
country. The South in particular seems active in the use of regionalism in all areas 
of state operations and services. Finally, the large number of "don't know" re- 
sponses again provides an early indication of the kind of interaction that is o<mir- 
ring between pV^tsecondary education interests and noneducational state goveS^ 
mental forces vis-a-vis regional planning endeavors. The high level oiuninformec^ 
responses on the part Of postsecondary leaderstlip does not speak well fdr the 
scope or quality of interaction occurring between educators and other state gov- 
ernmental interests on regionalism developments. 

Table 7.6 addresses this issue more ditectly by presenting data on vJhat 
impact regional planning activities in various state government operations are hav- 
ing on postsecondary regionalism devfclopmerfts. The data clearly show that the 
Skpe of the impact is small.^pleven states ( TTYespondents) report that regional 
health care planning is having an impact on postsecondary regionalism; 11 states 
report similarly for regional planning for library "servifees. Only five states report 
that regional economic development planning efforts are having an impact on_ 



TABLE 7.5 



REGIONAL PLANNING IN OTHER STATE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
AND SERVICES, BY REGION OF U.S. 



Ami of State Government 


Regions of U.S. * 


It 

TOJAL 
Entire Country 


Mid-Atlantic 


Midwest 


New England 


South 


Wast 


Non State 


Health Care 


Yes 


3 


8 


4 


12 


8 


1 


36 


No 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


4 


Don't 
Know 


1 


3 


1 

•> 


1 


3 


0 


7 


Economic Development 


Yes 


2 


9. 






8 


2 
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TABLE 7.6 

IMPACT OF REGIONAL PLANNING IN OTHER STATE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
AND SERVICES ON POSTSECONDARY REGIONALISM, BY REGION OF U.S. 



A rat of State Government 


• 

Regions of U.S. 


TOTAL 
Entire Country 
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postsecondary operakionsf no more than two states report an impact from any of 
the remaining areas of state government operations fisted. 

Although the impacts of regional planning In state government operations 
oK postsecondary regionalism efforts seem to be occurring only infrequently, the 
conclusion does seem warranted that when such impacts do occur, they are rather 
intense. Of the incidences of impact identified, 60 percent were rated as being 
"significant// 

Also, although the number of interactions and impacts between postsec- 
ondary interests and other state governmental interests on regionalism is small, it 
is a fact that postsecondary regionalism and regional planning in other areas of 
state government operations do seem to be occurring "together" in the states. 
That js, states with postsecondary rfuionalism also give much attention to region- 
alism in other areas' of state government operations-or at least more than the 
states not giving active attention to regionalism at the postsecondary education 
level. 

* Table 7.7 shows this relationship more precisely. To illustrate, 78 percent 
of those states with postsecondary regionalisn? also report active attention to 
regionalism in health care planning efforts. This compares with only 44 percent 
of the states without postsecondary regionalism. Similarly, 78 percent of the 
states giving active attention to postsecondary regionalism, report that regionalism 
is used in economic development planning activities, as compared to only 50 per- 
cent of those states not giving active attention to regionalism within postsecondary 
operations. This relationship holds for each of the specific areas of state opera- 
tions examined. 

Federal Influence 

An attempt was also made to gain insight into what influence federal 
actions are having on postsecondary regionalism efforts in the several states. Thir- 
teen areas of federal action were examined, as displayed in Table 7.8. 

The data show that the federal influence on postsecondary regionalism is 
emerging but still not widespread. The highest number plF respondents citing any 
one federal action as having a positive impact is eight. This was the case for four 
federal actions: the Higher Education^mendments of 1976, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Acts, the Comprehensive Employment -and T^frnirrg^Act (CETA), and 
Health Training Ack. Two other actions were cited by seven respondents each: 
the Higher Education Amendments of 1972 and the Higher Education Act of 
1965, Title III. About one-half of the positive federal influences found to exist 
nationwide are in the South. 




TABLE 7.7 



COINCIDENCE OF REGIONAL PLANNING IN OTHER STATE GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS/SERVICES AND POSTSECONOAR Y EDUCATION 
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TABLE 7.6 



IMPACT OF FEDERAL, ACTION ON WSTSECONDAR Y REGIONALISM, 




BY REGION ANO STATE 
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, Questions of Special Interest 

.The "Sepprateness" of Higher Education 

The cbta have shown that the concept of regionalism is one that is getting 
considerable stention across the country in many different areas of state govern- 
ment c^ratiora. Yet the impact of all of this activity on postsecondary opera- 
tions in Jtfie states has been minimal. What factors account for this lack of inter- 
action between postsecondary ielftieation and other state governmental operations 
insofar as regional planning is concerned? How (why?) have postsecondary inter- 
ests maintained this high level of sepdrateness and autonomy? Certainly the rea- 
sons are many and complex. Only a few-can be exapninW here. 

» One impetus for regional planning in the states has been federal legislation 
and subsequent related federal regulations-e.g., the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act and the related OMB Circular A-95, as discussed in Chapter II (see tt]at 
Chapter for details). In response to these federal programs, several states developed 
comprehensive regional planning districts to be used by all state agencies. Some 
states do have staff in place to provide professional support for the work of the 
regional councils established in each of the designated regions. Still, incidences of 
these developments inf lu^pcing postsecondary operations in the states are few, for 
several reasons. 

First, postsecondary interests in the states, for their part, have not sought 
out interaction or involvement with these noneducationaj^egional planning forces. 
It is possible that the traditional concerns for the separfte and autonomous nature 
of higher education have made them reluctant to do so. It is interesting to note 
th'at in some states this "isolationist" posture, as it might be called, is supported 
by the existing legal structures for postsecondary education (California is a good 
example)/ In other states, the separateness of postsecondary education Is main- 
tained largely through tradition (Ohio, for example— see -Chapter XIV). The re- 
sults in either case are the same— minimal involvement by postsecondary interests 
in the regional planning efforts,of other state government operations. 

^ * On the other hand, the various regional planning groups in the states (from 
voluntary Councils of Governments tojegislated Regional Planning Commissions)* 
are often not eager to "takp on" postsecondary .interest groups. The latter are 

' strong and established political forces in jnos^ates, and the newer regional plan- 
ning bodies apparently r are t of the opinion that they have little to gain (and much 
to loseF by assuming that added burden-at least at this stage in their development. 

Vocational Education: An Exception ? 
t 

A firm consensus emerged from the- interviews done for t this study that 
there Ms a very strong parallel— at least conceptually— between redistricting at the 
public school level and the inore recent regionalism developments occurring jn 
postsecondary operations. That is, strong agreement seems -to exist among state- 
level educational policymakers that the same conditions and logic that supported 
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K-12 district reorganization and related activities at the public school level are now 
operating at the postsecondary level to encourage* a serious and close look at 
regionalism for this level of education. Beyond this conceptual parallel, however, 
little can be said about any direct interaction in the states between basic education 
and postsecondary education interests on regionalism,for little of this has pccurred. 

One exception seems to be the area of vocational education. Recent 
analyses of organizational trends for the delivery of vocational education programs 
note a shift in governance from state and local to regional units (Gilli, 1978). 
Further, in the current study several states report a direct link between basic edu- 
cation and postsecondary interests in regional planning for the development of 
vocational-technical educational programs. ^ 

t 

m In New York, for example tffe Office of Occupational Education requires 
all local agencies offering vocational education programs at the secondary and/or 
postsecondary levels to participate in comprehensive regional planning efforts. 
Ealh of 13 designated regions develops a plan for occupational education within 
the region, with all participating agencies required to "sign off" on the plans that 
are developed. These plans then serve as justification for funding and developing 
vocational educational programs in the state. 

Similarly in Pennsylvania both the community collets and the area 
vocational-technical schools participate in a regional planning scheme developed 
by tfjelJurSau of Vocational Education for vocational education programs. The 
new regulations* for implementing the jplan sppak directly to the need for active 
cooperation and joint planning between basic education and postsecondary educa- 
tion interests at the regional level. 

These are but two illustrations -of the kinds of direct linkages that are 
emerging between basic education and postsecondary education interests through- 
out the country in regional plann ing efforts^or vocational education. There are a 
number of reasons that might explain why vocational education seems to be such 
a genus apart in this respect. __ ^ / • 

First, the simple fact that vocational education programs are offered at 
4x>th .the secondary and postsecondary levels provides a common bond between * 
basic education and postsecondary interests. Both have a vested interest in voca- 
tional eautation programs, and-fchus each stands to profit through joint regional 
planning efforts. - ^ 

Bteyond this niQre obvious point, the federal influence is also significant 
Federal legislation requires that a single state-level boferd be responsible for the 
distribution of federal monies for the support of vocational education programs 
in the states." This in itself encourages communication and interaction since aH 
vocational educational interests, secondary and postsecondary, are represented on 
the desfgnated state vocational education boards. Further, the federal government 
does encourage the use of regional analyses in the required statewide plans for 
vocational-technical educational programs. 



Federal Impact on Interstate Regional Planning 

A^recent amendment to Section 1202 of the 1972 Higher Education 
Amendments has sparked interest In interstate regional planning for postsecondary 
, education. If funded, the amendment Section 1203(c) of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1\I76, 4 wilf 6nable for the first time two pr more 1202 Commis- 
sions to apply jointly for- federal grants to conduct interstate regional planning 
activities. This new section ?l$o enables the interstate compact agencies tft apply 
jointly for these funds with the 1202 Commissions, but not by themselves. 



Special Perspectives 

The federal government has been an active and positive force for regional 
planning in several ar?as of governrr^ntal operations. The National Health Plan- 
ning and .Resources Development Act of 1974, for example, designated health ser- 
vice areas throughout the country and established regional hqplth systems agencies 
.for the coordination and development bf health care services in the respective 
regions. Similarly Strong federal action, however, has not occurred for postsec- 
ondary education regionalism. A$ the data in this chapter have shown, federal in- 
fluences on regional postsecondary planning, white certainly more significant in 
recent years, are not yet extensive. ? 

Some postsecondary interests would applaud this relative lack of federal 
involvement in regional postsecondary planning, arguing that the federal presence 
is alr.eady too large in education. Others would iriamtain that with the increasing 
amounts of federal support for education, strong measures for ^countability must 
be taken by the various agencies involved. * , • 

What seems clear is that the federal influence is likely to increase in the 
years ahead. .The regional approaches utilized jh, other governmental areas may 
provide some insights into what mD^ work best for postsecondary operations in 
the states. In the least, federal education interests will want to examine closely 
these other regionalism developments for their possible implications for postsec- 
ondary education. m - 

For state-level education interests, the message of this chapter is similar. 
JThejJata have shown that regionalism developments are quit#t>reraent in all areas 
of state government operations. Furthermcye, a relationship^was found to exist 
iin states between the occurrence of postsecondary regionalism and the extent 
to whlfitrfegignalism is used in other state government operations. This seems to 
indicate that ther^re^ogny similar conditions and forces operating in the states 
for each v of these areas of^gSvefojBental operations-conditions that support a 
serious look at regional approaches for^oortftfTatintfJIind planning state services. 
And yet, the data have shown that the interaction between educational interests 
and other state agencies is virtually nonexistent oh this issue. 

The authors are not advocating mutual and comprehensive regional plan- 
ning for all state operations, although certainly there are*strong arguments that 
can be made for^ven that seemingly extreme position. But the facts are^that the 
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valious state agencies and departments are engaged in similarVegional endeavors. 
In the \pmt, then, educators could learn from the experiences of professionals 
working in other areas of state government and vice versa. Simply put all parties 
could benefit from increased dialogue on the^regionalism issue— a dialogue which/ 
for the most part, is not occurring at the present time. Postsecondary education 
interests, for their part, can seek to remedy this situation by opening up new chan- 
nels of communication, both with other educational interests and with noneduca- 
tion governmental interests as well. 

Summary 

♦ 

Regionalism is emerging on a number of different fronts: in elementary 
and secondary education, in several noneducation state government operations, 
and in numerous federal actions that either implicitly or explicitly encourage 
regional governmental planning,. in the states. Nevertheless, the impact of this 
varied activity on postsecondary regionalism developments has been minimah 

The following specific findings can be reported m support of this general 
conclusiof 



1. Elementary and Secondary Education— Twenty-four states report an 
active attention to regionafem at the elementary and -secondary level, 
with the level of attentitJnconsistent throughout the various regions 
of the country; Only eiaht states report that basic education region- 
alism developments aWnaving an impact on regionalism efforts at the 
postsecondary level; where such impacts are occurring, they -are 
described as significant; although the actual number of direct inter- 
actions and impacts between basic education and postsecondary edu- 
cation interests on regionalism is very small, developments at the dif- 
ferent levels do occur "together" within the states-that is, states 
giving attention to postsecondary regionalism are more likely to have 
regionalism developments also occurring at the elementary and sec" 
ondary education levels. 



2. 



Other Concerns of State Government— Considerable regional planning 
activity is occurring in several areas of state government operations; 
for example, 37 states report the use of regional frameworks in the 
formulation of economic development plans, 36 states indicatratterv 
tion to regionalism in planning for and providing health care services; 
attention to regionalism in the varipus areas of state government 
operations is consistently high in each of the regions SSf the country 
with the %rth particularly actrve, the impact nationwide of this 
activity on^Pbecondary education is small; the area of greatest in* 
fluence is health dare planning-but even here only 11 states report 
any impact on postsecondary regionalism developments; when such 
impacts do occur, they are rated significant by the parties invotod; 
although the direct links between postsecondary education interests 
and other state agehcies vis-a-vis regionalism are infrequent, it can be 
reported that postsecondary regionalism and regional planningjQ, 
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other areas of state government operations do occur ''together" in 
the states— that is, states with postsecondary regionalism' also have a 
high level of attention to regionalism in other areas of state govern* 
ment operations. ^ 

3. Federal Influence-The federal irffluence on postsecondary region- 
alism is growing but still not widespread; about one-half of the posi- 
tive" federal influences found to exist nationwide afe in the South; 
special attention is *T u ac| Jfl Section 1203(c) of the 1976 Higher 
Education Amendments; this new federal initiative, if funded; will 
make grants available for the support of interstate cooperative post- 
secondary education projects; two ortnore 1202 Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Planning Commission? must be th$ joint applicants for these 
grant funds; interstate corppacts can also apply jointly with the 1202 
Commissions. -> 

* %> 
In sum, the data show that many state agencies, educational and nonedu- 
cational, are giving active attention to* regional \sm-but each on its own terms. It 
seems unlikely that the growing public pressures will allow such marked degrees 
of "separateness" to contTnue. 

One exception seems to be the area of vocational education. Several states 
reporf that direct linkages^are emerging between basic education and postsecondary 
educational interests in regional planning efforts for vocational education. Other 
nonedubational state govern ment^forces are likewise becoming involved in these 
Efforts. The federal influence is also significant. *S 
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CHAPTER VIII 



ORGANIZATION, STRUCTURE, AND DESIGN 




* . This chapter examines the regional ization actions with respect to various 
administrative control mechanisms utilized in day-to-day operations. In addition 
to the structural characteristics of regionalization actions, the data in this chapter 
also report on the professional staff available to support regionalization operations. 
Included among such staff are all professionals functioning either in leadership 
roles as executive directors (i.e., the chief administrator responsible 'for daily 
operations) or as professional support personnel. Subprofessional support staff 
(e.g., clerical personnel) are not included in the analyses. 

Since regionalization actions as defined in this study exist at both the state 
and sub-state regional levels, this distinction is maintained throughout the discui- 
sion of regionalization staffing patterns. Some regionalization actions are suffi- 
ciently mature, active,, complex, or simply large enough to require full-time staff 
at either the state or regional level, or both.' Others function with part-time staff. 
Staffing data are reported in this chapter for all of these categories. 

. Tables 8.1 to 8.6 devpted to the staffing, patterns of t tbe regionalization 
actions by various categories. The discussjon addresses this issue first, followed by 
a presentation of data addressing the structural arrangements that characterize the 
regionalization actions identified in the study. Data on the interstate com^ps 
are not included in the analyses presented. „ All aspects of the compact operations 
are discussed separately in Chapter XIII. 

faffing Patterns 

Table 8.1 examines the actions reporting staff at both the state and 
regional levels and includes both full- and part-time personnel. The totalsfor all 
actions reporting staff are presented here and are not discussed individually as sub- 
sequent tables are examined. 

Fifty percent of the actions identified in the study report the presence of 
state-level executive directors, and 38 percent report state-level support staff. Re- 
gionalization actions have clearly established an administrative presence at the 
state leyel. While sta^e-level leadership is more often on a part- rather than full- 
time basis (35 to 15 percent), state-level support personnel are slightly more likely 
to be fulhtimeempbyees (20 to 18jSercent). 

At the regional level, a smaller percentage of regionalization actions report 
executive directors (40 percent) than at the state level. Notice, however, that 
regional executive directors aremve often full-time (35 percent) than part-time 
(13 percent) personnel.* Thirty-four percent of all actions report regional support 



* 

# Note since an action can have both full- and part-time staff, the number of reported actions with 
full-time staff plus those wijh part-time staff will not always equal the total number of,actK>ns with staff. 



TABLE 8.1 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS: 



TOTALS 










Total 




N • 




iT % 


A Tr i run 

oTATE LEVEL 




Executive Director 




Full Tim* ( 

run i it no \ *■ 


Iff 13 


Part Tima « 




Totat 


47 50 


Support Staff 




run i ime 


1 19 20 


Part Time 


17 18 


Any* 


36 38 


REGIONAL LEVEL 




Executive Director 


- - ' ■ 


Full Time 


. 33 35 


• Part Time 


12 T3 


Any* 


38 40 


* Support Staff ' 




/ 

Full Time 


23 24 


PartTime 


13 14 


Any* 


32 34 







"Either full-time or part-time, or both. 

staff, and agaif) these personnel are most often full-time employees (24 to 14 
percent). Except then for state-level executive directors, professional employees 
of regionalization actions are more often full-time than part-time personnel. 

Table 8.2 displays the distribution of regionalization actions reporting 
stpff by the geographic area served by the action. The percentage of actions re- 
porting stpte-level staff is roughly equivalent for intrastate and interstate actions. 
This is true for executive director leadership and professional support staff. At 
the regional level, however, the percentage of intrastate regionalization actions 
with executive directors is twice that reported by interstate actions. Forty percent 
of all intrastate regionalization actions report full-time (executive directors at this 
level cornpared with 22 percent of interstate actions. Further, part-time regional 
executive directors are reported, in 16 percent of the intrastate regionalization 
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TABLE 8.2 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCLUDED 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF 








GEOGRAPHIC 


AREA 








TOTAL 
,N-94 
n * 


INTRASTATE 


INTERSTATE 


Whole 
State 
N-41 
n % 


Partis) 
of State 
N - 26 
n % 


1 otai 
N - 67 
n % 


> 

Entirt 
States 
N-13 
n % 


Other 
N- 14 
n % 


Total 
N -27 
n % 


STATE LEVEL 


























EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 




» 4 




















• 




V 
















< n 








Full Time 


*9 


22 


0 


0 


9 13 


1 


* 7 


4 


29 


5 


19 


14 15 


Part Time* 


19 


46 


7 


27 


26 39 


4 


31 


3 


21 


7 


26 


33 35 


i otai 


28 


68 


7 


27 


35 52 


5 


38 


7 


50 


12 


44 


47 50 


ft 


























SUPPORT STAFF 






























7 




















Rull Time 


11 


27 


2 


8 


13 19 


1 


8 


5 


36 


6 


22 


19 • 20 


Part Time" 


7 


17 


4 


15 


11 16 


5 


38 


1 


7 


6 


22 


17 18 


REGIONAL LEVEL 






































■f 












EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


























Full Time / 


17 


41 


10 


39 


27 40 


2 


45 


4 


29 


6 


22 


33 35 


'"Part Time 


6 


15 


5 


19 


11 16 


1 


8 


0 


0 


1 


4 


12 13 


SUPPORT STAFF 












































s 








Full Time 


9 


22 


.8 


31 


17 25 


2 


15 


4 


29 


6 


22 


23 24, 


Part Time 


- 5 


12 


5 


19 


10 15 


0 


0 


3 


21 


3 


11 


13 14 
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actions compared with only 4 percent of the interstate actions. Figures for 
regional level support staff fottow the same pattern, with intrastate regionalization 
actionurepprting slightly larger percentages of both full- and part-time professional 
supped staff than interstate actions. 



Within the^trastate category, 68 percertt of those regionalization actions 
serving the entire state report state- level executive directors. The regi6nalization 
actions serviqp parts jcjpf state, on the otherhand, more frequently report full-time 
executive directors^ the regional level (39 percent) than the state level (27 per- 
cent). The same pattern holds for support staff for these actions— i.e., such staff is 
more frequent at the regional level. This suggests it is at this level that these 
actions principally concentrate their activity. 

Within the interstate category, staff consistently appear most frequently 
at the state level. This concentration is consistent with the nature of activity con- 
ducted by these actions. In fact, only the interstate actions involving less than 
entire states report any regional staff at all. 

Table 8.3 groups the regionalization actions reporting staffs according to 
institutional type. A comparison of the more comprehensive regionalization 
actions (those including both public and private institutions) with those including 
only public institutions reveals little difference in the frequency of occurrence of 
state-level executive directors (50 to 45 percent). Howey^r, -regionalization actions 
including both public and private institutions more often report regional executive* 
directors than 4 do Actions including only public institutions. Twenty-eight percent 
of the public sector regionalization actions cite full-time regional executive direc- 
tors while 40 percent of the comprehensive actions have full-time leadership. It 
appears that, more administrative leadership is required to coordinate actions 
which bridge the two sectors. While the percentage point differences^felsmaller 
for support staff, this same pattern is observed at both the state and regional levels. 

Within the public institution sector, 55 percent of those actions including 
both two-year and raur-year institutions report state-level executive directors. 
This is a higher incidence of state-level leadership than that found in either two- 
year 6r four-year institution actions viewed separately. The four-year institution 
regionalization £*tions report the smallest percentage of actions with state-level 
executive leadership (29 percent). 

Those regionalization actions which include both public and private in- 
stitutions show a similar distribution according to staff reported. That is, both at 
the state and regional levels, those actions including both two-year and four-year 
institutions are more likely to have executive directors than actions which embrace- 
only four-year institutions or.only two-year institutions. 

- In Table 8.4 the staff of regionalization actions are distributed with respect 
to the academic program levels served by the actions. At the state level, regionali- 
zation actions for graduate programs appear most heavily staffed. Fifty-three per- 
cent of these actions report executive directors at the state level. Other categories 
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TABLE 8.3 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF REGIONAUZATION ACTIONS. 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION INCLUOED 



f 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF 



INSTITUTIONAL^ TYPE 



Public and Private 



4-Year 
N-14 
n % 



2 Year 
N - 2 

n X 



2* and 
4-Yaar 

n . % 



Total 
N-62 
n % 



Public Only 



4-Yaar 
N-14 
n m X 



2 Ytar 

N- 10 
n X 



2 and 
4-Yaar 
N - 20 

n *X 



Total 
1-44 
X 



Private 

Only 



4-Yaar 
N- 1 
n X 



Unclassi- 
fied 



N- 1 



TOTAL y 



N-04 

n X 



STATE LEVEL 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Fun Time 
Part Ttme 
Total 
SUPPORT STAFF 
Full Time 
Pan Time 

EG IONAL LEVEL 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Full Time 

/ 

Part^jmr 
SLTPft^RT STAFF 



4 29 

2 14 

6 43^ 

4' 29 

1 7 



4 29 

2 14 



1 50 

2 100 



2 ibo 

0 0 



2 100 
0 & 



4 11 
14 39 
18 50 



\ 



7 19 
9 25 



9 17 

17 33 

26 50 

13 '25 

10 19 



2 14 

2 14 

4 29 

2 14 

1 7 



2 20 

3 30 
5 50 

2 20 

0 a 



1 5 

10 50 

11 55 

2 10 
6 30 



5 11 
15 34 
% 45 

6 14 

7 16 



15 42 
7 19 



21 40 

9 17 



4 29 

1 7 



3 30 
0 0 



5 26 
2 10 



12 % 28 

3 7 



0 0 

1 100 
1 100 

7 

0 / 0 

r 



0 0 
0 0 



* * 








0 


0 


14 


15 


0 


a 


33 


35 


0 


0 


47 


50 



19 20 
17 18 



33 35 
12 13 




TABLE 8.4 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF REGtONALlZATION ACTIONS, 
BY ACADEMIC PROGRAM LEVEL INCLUDED 









ACADEMIC PROGRAM LEVEL 


i 




TOTAL 

N ■ 94 p 

n % 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


AH Levari 
N-41 
n % 


Graduate Only 
N-17 
n % 


Baccalaureate 
and Above 
N-8 
n % 


Undergraduate 
N-7 
n % 


Associate and 
Certificate 
N * 18 
* % 


Noncradit 

N-3 
n % 


* 

Unclassified 
N-4 

*L % 


STATE LEVEL 


















EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 














• 




Full Time 
Part Time 
Total 


4 10 
17 41 
21 51 


4 24 

5 29 
9 53 


r 25 

0 0 

2 25 


1 14 - 

1 14 

f 

f 28 


3 17 - 
5 28 

8 44 * 

f 


0 0 
3 100 
3 100 


2 50 

2 50 - 


14 15 
33 36 | 
47 50 


, SUPPORT STAFF 




• 


% 










• 


• J 

Full Time 


8 20 


5 29 


1 12 


0 0 


4 22 


0 0 


1 25 


19 20 


Part Time 


8 20 


2 12 


0 0 


3 42 

s 


T 6 


2 67 


1 26 


17 18 


REGIONAL LEVEL 


















EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


















Full Time 


15 37 


2 12 


4 50 


3 42 


8 44 J 


0 0 


1 25 


33 36 


Part Titrv 


6 15 


2 1? 

• 


1 12 


0 0 




— & 0 ■ 


2 50 


12 13 


SUPPORT STAFF 








/ 






> 




Full Time 

t 

Part Time 


10 24 
6 15 


2 12 
2 12 


4 50 


0 0 
0 0 • 


6 ->33 
•> 

3 17 


0. 0 ^ 

o 


1 25 
0 o 


23 24 
13 14 
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also reporting a high presence of state-level executive directors are the comprehen- 
sive actions for all program levels {51 percent) dhd the actions for associate level 
programs (44 percent). This pattern is repeated for professional support staff at a /* 
the state level. That is, actions for graduate programs, the comprehensive actions, f 
and the regionalization actions for associate level programs are most heavily 
-Sffed. 

A somewhat different pattern emerges when staffing patterns at the 
regional level are considered. Here staffing for the graduate program actions is vir- 
tually nonexistent. Conversely, the regionalization actions*Wa$sociate level pro- 
grams maintain and wen increase their level of staff. Also, it can be noted that 
the comprehensive actions likewise maintain a relatively high level of^sfaff at the 
regional level. 

\ \ GeographyXhd institutional type are combined in Table 8.5 to form seven 
patterns of regionalization actions, two of which are interstate in focus. 

iprocity-A and contracts-A, the two interstate patterns, report 50 percent or 
more actions with executive directors at the state level. Of the five remaining pat- 
terns, the two with the most narrow geographic focus, the partial/all and partial/ 
public senior patterns, report respectively 33 and 20 percent of their actions with 
state executive directors. Conversely, the two most comprehensive patterns, com- 
prehensive- A and public comprehensive, report more than 70 percent of their 
actions' with state-level leadership. With the exception of^ontract actions, the 
pendency is for this state-level leadership to function on a pmt-time basis. 

s At the regional level, the comprehensive-A actions retain their high Staffing 

pattern, as do the community college actions. The high level regional staff of the 
latter is expected given the community-based nature of the institutions involved. 
Also, whereas/actions within the partial/all segment pattern reported no full-time 
state-level executive directors, 42 percent of the actions do have full-time execu- ^ 
tive director^ at the regional level. Since it is precisely the sub-state regional area 
which is th/e focus of the actions in this pattern, it is no surprise that they are 
heavily staffed at that level.' 

/ * ' 

table 8.6 dftmbines geography and program level to create six patterns of 
regionalization actions. As in Table 8.5, the comprehensive intrastate patterns - 
and the two interstate ones report higher percentages of actions with stq&fclgvel 
executive directors than do the special focus actions. The comprehensive-B and 
--the r^ciprocity-B patterns both report state executive directors in over 70 percent J 
of thje regionalization actions. Further, the interstate patterns report stdte-lev»r * 
support staffc^^O percenter more of the actions. ^ 

Only one regionalization action of the 13 which comprise the two inter- 
state patterns reports a regional executive director. This action is of the contract 
variety and reflects a subsection of one state contracting for servYbes with an in- 
stitution (s) ii^ another state. None of the reciprocity actions has regional level 
staff. , ' 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF 




STATE LEVEL m 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Full Ttme 
Part T>rr* 

Tom 

SUPPORT STAFF 
FuM Time 
Part Time 

REGIONAL LEVEL 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
*Full Time 
?m\ Time 
SUPPORT STAFF 

Full T.me m 
P»rt Ttme 



4 22 
9 SO 

13 72 

5 28 
3 17 



9 SO 
v 5 28 



5 28 
4 22 



TABLE •£ 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF. BY TYPE OF REGIONALIZATION ACTION 



PATTERNS GEOGRAPHY ANO INSTITUTIONS 



1 11 
7 78 



1 11 
3 33 



2 22 
1 11 



2 

M 

0 0 



3 50 
0 0 



2 33 
1 17 








* 


33 


0 


0 


17 


4 


33 


SO 


4 


33 


33 », 


2 


17 



4 33 



5^42 
1 17 

4 33 



0 0 

1 20 
1 20 

0 0 

P 0 



1 20. 
1 20 



2 40 



\ 0 

3 SO 

3 SO 

0 0 

3 SO 
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4 ^50 
1 12 

5 62 

4 m 



3 38 

0 0 



2 26 
2 25 



N -30 

R % 



3 10 

i 

7 23 
10^33 

5 17 
3 10 



10 33 
3 10 



9 30 

10 



J 



N -94 

R % 



14 15 

33 35 

47 SO 

19 20 

17 18 



33 35 
12 13 



23 24 
t3 14 
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TABLE 8.6 4 
too F ESS ION A L STAFF, BY TYPE OF R^G ION A LI ZATI ON ACTION 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF 



REGION A LIZ ATION PATTERNS GEOGRAPHY AND PROGRAM LEVEL 



INTRASTATE 



Corrtprehemnrt 
B 

N * 19 
n % 



N - 13 
n % 



Partial /Broad 
N - 12 
n % 



Partiat/Spactfic 
N - 12 
n % 



INTERSTATE 



Reciprocity -B 
N - 5 
n % 



Contracti-B 
N -8 
n % 



OTHER 
N -25 

n % 



STATE LEVEL * 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
* Full Ttme 



- Part Time 

Total 
SUPPORT STAFF 

Jk 

Full Time 
Part Time 

| REGIONAL LEVEL- 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Full Time 
Part Time 
SUPPORT STAFF 
Full Time 
Part Time 



9 

:RIC 



4- 21 

10 53 

14 74 . 

5 26 

2 11 



3 23 

3 23 
6 46 

4 31 
1 8 



0 0 
3 25" 
3 . 25 



°; 0 
3 25 
25 




2 \7 

2 17 1 



0 0 
17 




4 33 

2 17 

3 25 
2 U 



) 



16, 



0 •o. 



4 80 



3 38 

2 25.; 

5 62 

4 50 
1 ,12 



*1 12 

0 0 

1 12 
1 12 



4 16 

8 32 

12 48- 

4 16 

5 20^ 



7 28'* 

3' .12 

- 1> 

6 24 
2 8 
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Thte four patterns consisting of intrastate regionalization actions repwt 
from 33 to 54 percent of actions with regional executive director leadership. 
sociate actions report the highest presence of full-time regional executive directors. 
But it is also significant that the partial/broad and partial/specific patterns/while 
reporting no.full-time leaderships the state-level, do show a substantial presence 
of full-time executive directors at the regional levfel. 

* , ' Administrative Structure 

"Regional guiding mechanism">is the term used throughout the^study to 
indicate the highest level component in the regional structure established to for- 
mulate policies and ^procedures for -the day-to-day conduct of a regionalization 
action. Tables 8.7 to 8.1 1 report the frequency of use of several different types of 
guiding mechanisms for^egionalization actions by various categories. Data are 
also reported on categories of officials who comprise th*e guiding mechanisms 
and on the manner in which those officials are sefected. 

Because a sing4e regionalization action is oftenMmplementecLjn more than 
one region, many actions provide for varying guiding mechanisms. A common 
pattern is for the participants in a region to adopt a guiding mechanism decided 
upon within that region. Thistneans, of courser that a single regionalization action 
may simultaneously employ several different guiding mechanisms. The foljowing 
tables reflect these multiple responses. 

Four major types of g^^Rp mechanisms were reported most often by the 
universe of regionalization* actions: (1) advisory councils; (2) administrative 
boards; 43) administration otactioris by. participating insti^Aions; andi4) admin- 
istration of actions by a state agency. The advisory council is a regional planning 
and coordinating mechanism most often associated with nonincorpo/ated regional 
endeavors. The administrative board, usually associated with incorporated actions, 
sets policy over all aspects of operation and makes operating decisions as well. 

The managing of a regi£lization action by its participating institutions 
can occur in several ways, and^e stub on Tables 8.7 thrqugh 8. 11 reflects the 
several options under this major type of guiding mechanism. An intgrinstitutional 
consulting mechanism, for example, is associated with regionalization actions ad- 
ministered by the participating institutions acting as coequal units. Or, an action 
can be administered by institutions operating separately. Also, the /'caretaker" 
institution approach is another instance of adminisVatiory-Qfa regionalization 
action by participating institutions, but in this case a partic^lannStiUition takes a 
predominant and leading role. j 

Finally, state agfencyjias been included as a type of regional guiding 
mechanism in order to account for Jthe administration of statewide intrastate 
regionalization actions not aetrfii n istered below the srtate level and the interstate 
actions. It should^ be emphasized that thp composition and designation figures 
reported in the following five tables (for mechanism membership) do not include 
the regionalization actions which seWcted state agency as the regional guiding 
mechanism. 



Table 8.7^divides the regionalization actions by geographic area served and 
examines administrative structure accordingly. The total column indicates that no 
.regional guiding mechanism is cited by more than 26 percent of the universe of 
actions. State agencies provide the administrative structure for 26 percent of all 
regionalization actions, withinterinstitutional consulting mechanisms accounting 
for 24 percent and advisory councils 23 percent. Only 15 percent of the actions 
use an administrative board of some kind. 

• 4 

The types of individuals who compose the regional guiding mechanisms 
appear to vary as much as the guidjQg mechanisms themselves. Persons represent- 
ing noneducational state agencies are cited by only 5 percent of the actions as 
members of guiding mechanisms. Triis is the least frequently cited category. 
Chief executives of institutions participating in thevarious regionalization actions, 
on the other hand, are reported as member* of the guiding mechanisms of 35 per- 
cent of the regionalization actions. These individuals constitute the group most 
likely to be members of the regional guiding mechanisms. The chief executives are 
followed by other administrators from the institutions (21 percent) and represen- 
tatives from state educational agencies (21 percent! as the officials next most 
likely to appear as members of the guiding mechanisms. 

Concerning the manned in which members are selected to the regional 
guiding mechanisms, one-third of the regionalization actions report that members 
•are appointed by the agency or institution they represent. Another 18 percent of 
the actions indicate that members are designated ex officio in the designed plan 
for the regionalizatwin action. Finally, 14 percent of the actions report that mem- 
bers are elected by the agency or institutipn they represent. 

When intrastate regionalization actions are compared with interstate ones, 
some interesting differences becpme apparent concerning the kinds of guiding 
mechanisms/fcmployed. Thirty-one percent of the intrastate actions cite interin- 
stitutional consulting mechanisms and 30 percent cite advisory councils as guiding 
mechanisms. These are the highest concentrations of intrastate actions selecting a 
particular guiding mechanism. For interstate regionalization actions, 30 percent 
report state agencies functioning as guiding mechanisms, and this is the highest 
percentage of actions selecting one mechanism. Since interstate regionalization 
actions focus their activity at the state level, the expectation is that state agencies 
would dominate as the operational governing body-*and they do! 

Th^ composition of the guiding mechanisms for the two types of actions 
also varies. Institutional chief executives are the 'only group cited by more than 
20 percent of regionalization actions in the interstate category. For intrastate 
actions, four separate groups or types of officials are cited by 20 percent or more 
of the regionalization actions as members of the various guiding mechanisms. 
Chief executive^37 percent), other institutional administrators (27 perc&nt), 
state education agencies (22 percent), and community lay interests ul percent) 
are all well represented. In short, intrastate regionalizatipn actions^appear tcihave 
more diverse viewpoints represented on their guiding mechanisms than do inter- 
state actions. 
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TABLE 87 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF REGIONALIZATJON ACTIONS, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCLUDED 



ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 



GEOGRAPHIC AREA 



INTRASTATE 



Who* 
Stat* 
N-41 
n % 



12 
8 

9 
3 
5 
10 
4 



3 
11 
17 

,4, 
10 

6 

3 

8 

6 



13 
7 
6 
7 



PartU) 
of Stats 

n -26 

n % 



Total 

N-er 

n % 



INTERSTATE 



ErrUrt 
States 
N - 13 
n % 



Other 
N- 14 
n % 



Total 
N - 27 
n % 



TOTAL 
N -94 
n % 



GUIDING MECHANISM 



i 



Advisory Council 
Administrative Board 
Member Institutions 

Intennstitutionai Consulting Mechanism 

Institutions Separately 

"Caretaker" Institution 
State Agency 
Other 

COMPQSIT40N OF GUIDING MECHANISMS 

Reps from State Agencies (non-ed ) 
Reps, from State Education Agencies 
Chief Executive 

Other Institutional Representatives 
Trustees 

Administrators > 

Faculty 

Other 

Lay Representatives from Commj 
Other 



a 



OESIGNATION OF MEMBERSHIP 

Appointed 
Designated 
Elected 
* Chosen Other Way 



29 /€\ 31 
T 8 



20 30 
10 15 



22 

7 

12 
24 
10 



7 
27 
42 

JO 
24 
15 
7 
20 
15 



32 
17 
15 % 
17 



46 

12 
8 
.23 
12 



39 
27 
23 
27 



21 
6 
7 

16 

7 



6 
18 
10 

5 
14 

9 



^23 
14 
12 
14 



31 
9 
10 
24 
10 



4 6 

15 Z2 
25 



4> 

9 
27 
15 

7 
21 
13 



34 
21 
18 
21 



1 8 

2 15 



8 

0 

b 

39 
8 



8 

23 
23 



8 
8 
8 

0 
8 
0 



3T 
8 
8 
15 
— r- 



1 7 

2 14 



7 
0 
7 
21 
21 



/ 

/ 

6 o 

2 14 
4 29 



0 
7 

14 
0 
0 

14 



2 7 
4 15 

a 7 

0* 0 

1 4 
8 30 
4 15 



4 

18 
26 

4 

7 

11. 
0 
4 
7 



22 23 
14 15 



23 
6 
8 
24 
11 



5 
20 
32 

7 
20 
13 
,5 
15 
11 



24 

6 
9 
26 
12 



5 
21 
35 

7 
21 
14 

5 
16 
12 



29 


8 
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31 


33 


14 


3 


11 ' 


17 


18 
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13 


14 
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16 


17 
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Intrastate actions also appear to vary more the procedure used to SQlect^ 
members of guiding mechanisms than do interstate actions. Both types of actions/ 
however, 'report appointment (by th$ agency or institution represented) as the 
most frequently utilized method of selection. ^ 

Within the interstate category, actions serving entire states as well as those 
for less than entire states report administration by a state agency ^s the most fre- 
quent guiding mechanism. However this, mechanism is most pronounced for the 
former (39 percent to 21 percent). Further, chief executives are.the predominant 
members of the guiding mechanisms of bpth types of interstate actions. State 
education agencies, however, are more represented on the mechanisms for actions 
involving entire states. Selection procedures for membership to guiding mecha- 
nisms do not seem to vary appreciably for the different types of interstate actions. 

For the different types of intrastate actions, advisory councils and inter- 
institutional consulting mechanisms continue to be the predominant ones em- 
ployed. Some differences can be noted, though. For example, those actions for 
part(s) of a state rely much more heavily on the intfcrinstitutional consulting mode 
of guiding mechanism than do intrastate actions servicing a whole state (46 per-\ 
cen\ to 22 percent). Conversely, the intrastgte/whole state actions make consifler- 
able more use of the administrative board approach (20 percent to 8 percent). The^ 
two major types of intrastate actions do not vary^to any great extent in the com r-< 
position of their guiding mechanisms, nor in the manner in which the members are 
selected. Guiding mechanisms for both rely heavily on institutional and lay repre- 
sentation, and, for the most part, members are appointed by the agency or institu- 
tion <hey represent. • Intrastate regiohalization actions for whole' states do hfcve a 
somewhat higher presence of representatives from state agencies on their guiding 
mechanisms. 

In Table 8.8 administrative structure is reviewed by the types of institu- 
tion? included in the various regionalization actions. The incidence of state agen- 
cies functionmg as guiding mechanisms is influenced by Whether only public 
institutions or both public and private institutions are included in the regionaliza- 
tion action. Only 15 percent of the more comprehensive regionalization actions 
cite state agencies as guiding mechanisms, while 36 percent of the actions for the 
public sector do so. Aside from the state agencies, the percentage of regionaliza- 
tion actions citing the other gdidjng, mechanisms is roughly equivalent for public 
and private, and public institution actions. 

Chief executives of member institutions are the most frequently cited 
members of the guioiog mechanisms for both the public-only and public/private 
categories. The presence of private institutions jn a regionalization action does ap- 
pear to increase the likelihood of chief executives being selected. -Forty percent of ^ 
the regionalization actions with both private and public institutions cite chief 
executive membership on the guiding mechanisms compared with 23 percent of 
public institution actions. 

Appointment to the guiding mechanism is the most frequently mentioned 
selection procedure for regionalization actions formed by^public institutions as 
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well at those formed by public and private institutions (34 and 29 percent, respec- 
tively). When the private institutions are included, however, membership to the 
guiding 4 mechanisms is almost as frequently designated ex officio in the design of 
the regionalization action (23 percent). This method is, employed by only 1 1 per- 
cent of the regionalization actions including only public institutions. 

For^ regionalization actions that are comprehensive in their institutional 
coverage (those including both public and private institutions), it can be seen that 
two-year institution actions do not utilize the advisory council as a guiding mecha- 
nism, and -only 1 of the 14 four-year institution actions report its use. Yet, 33 
jfercent of the actions including both two- and four-year institutionscite this type 
of guiding mechanism. When two-year and four-year institutions combine their 
efforts withjn a regional structure, the preference seems to be toward ^an advisory 
mode of operations. 

Within the public-only category, the predominance of the state agency as a 
guiding mechanism is consistent, but particularly high for those actions involving 
both two-year and four-year institutions (45 percent). Also, the composition of 
guiding mechanisms for regionalization actions within this category appears fela- 
tively consistent, with chief executives again being the predominant members. One 
break from the norm i$ that 40 perceht of the actions irjvolving two-year institu- 
tions only cite institutional trustees as menders of the regional guiding mecha- % 
nisms. 

„ Table 8.9 examines the administrative structure of the regionalization 
actions when the actions are grouped according to academic program level served. 
The data in this table indicate that regionalization actions do not seem to adopt a 
particular guiding mechanism based on considerations of academic program level. 
Actions for the different ^categories of program coverage use a variety of guiding 
mechanises. Actions for associate level programs, for example, make approxi-* 
mately equal use of advisory councils, administrative boards, and interinstitutional 
guiding mechanisms. A similar pattern occurs for the graduate program actions. 

Regionalization actions grouped according to, academic program level also 
distribute across all choices with respect tcr composition of the guiding mecha- 
nisms r Institutional chief executives remain the most consistently reported mem> 
ber^Jf guiding mechanisms. And appointment by the agenpy or institution repre- 
sented continues to 'be- the most frequently utilized method of selection for 
membership to regional guiding mechanisms regardless of academic program level 
served- 

Administrative structure as influenced by the regionalization pattern's* 
created' by geography and institutions considered simultaneously is displayed in 
Table 8.10, The regionalization actions when viewed irr these patterns tend to v 
group more clearly arouhd particular guiding mechanisms. Forty-four percent of 
the Comprehensive-A actions report advisory councils as regional guidance mecha- 
nisms with interinstitutional consulting mechanisms a$ a distant second choice 
with 22 percent of the actions citing it. Fifty-six percent of the public compre- 
hensive actions report state agencies functioning as guiding mechanisms, and 3.3 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF REG ION A LIGATION ACTIONS. BY ACADEMIC PROGRAM LEVEL INCLUDED 
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TABLE a 10 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE. BY TYPE OF REGIONALIZATION ACTION 
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percent report advisory councils. Interinstitutional consulting mechanisms govern 
42 percent of the regionalization actions in the partial/all segment pattern and 60 
percent of the actions in partial/public senior pattern. 

In sum, the patterns *eem to be these: the comprehensive actions rely 
most heavily on advisory modes of operation and strong institutional input; com- 
prehensive actions within the public sector similarly use the advisory council ap- 
proach, but state agencies are heavily invblved as wfell; regionalization actions 
which are more specifically targeted in their service area tend to rely most heavily 
on the participating institutions as the controlling operational interests. 

It can also be noted that the reciprocity actions rely solely on state agen- 
cies as their regional guiding mechanisms. Community d^lege actions do not seem 
to favor any one particular type of guiding mephanism. 
* 

Chief executives are the predominant members in the guiding mechanisms 
for actions within the patterns displayed in Table 8.10/with only two exceptions. 
In the community college pattern, 67 percent of the actions have trustees from 
member colleges as participants,^and thrfsrepresents the single largest group of 
actions citing trustee membership OrKguiding mechanisms. Sixty percent of the 
regionalization actions in the partial/public senior pattern have institutional ad- 
ministrators on their guiding Viechanisms.^Fhe most popular method of selection 
of membership for guidiog^echanisms, foj all regionalization patterns, is appoint-- 
ment by the agency or institution represented. 

Table 8.11 displays administrative structure distribution wherigeography 
and academic program level are combined to form sj^c patterns of regionalization 
actions. Use of regional guiding mechanisms by actions in these patterns seems to 
follow closely the tendencies of the patterns discussed above for Table 8, 10. That 
is, actions that are narrowly focused in their service area rely most heavily^n the 
interinstitutional consulting mechanism; more comprehensive actions tend instead 
to employ the advisory council approach. Association actions-show no preference 
at all for a particular type of guiding mechanism. Reciprocity-B actions rely com- 
pletely on state agencies to serve as their guiding mechanisms.^ 

The composition of the regional guiding jnecbanisms when the actions are 
grouped this way follows th^>same pattern described several times during this 
chapter. The chief executives.qf member institutions are the officials cited by the 
largest percentage of actions as members of guiding mechanisms. Representatives 
of noneducational state agencies are the least frequently cited group serving in this 
capacity. The partial/specific pafttei^n is the only exception. For these actions, 
targeted for specific program levels in specific geographic areas of a state, institu- 
tional administrators >Qther than the chief executives) are the predominant Tnem- 
bers'of the regional guiding mechanisms. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE, 8 Y TYPE OF R EG KM A U ZAT ION ACTION 
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• Questions of Special Interest 
Size of Professional Staff 

The wide range of program activity conducted through the various region- 
alization actions identified in the studV"makes it difficult to attach firm generaliza- 
tions to either the absence or presence of professional staff. Certain of the inter- 
state regionalization actions, for instance, require only minimum administrative 
activity once the action is approved by participating states and implemented. 
Such an action may affect the postsecondary experience of large numbers of 
students and cover wide geographic areas while utilizing only a small number of 
professional employees. Other types of regionalization actions, such as those 
which bridge the activity of differing sectors and segments of-postsecondary edu- 
cation, may require massive coordination, possible only through the efforts of 
large numbers of professional support personnel. With these cautions in mind, 
however, some attention to the size of«professional support staff functioning in 
regionalization actions at both the state and regional levels is a useful indication 
of the vitality and level of activity of these actions. As has been the case through- 
out this chapter, data on the interstate compacts are excluded from the analyses 
presented. 

In Table 13. T2, 36 -regionalization actions are shown to employ state-level 
professional support personntH. ancf*19 of these 36 employ some staff on a full- 
time basis. Over one-tftfrd of all regionalization actions, then, have sufficient 
state-level activity to warrant administration at this level. 



TABLE 8,12 



SIZE OF STATE U|V«r?ROFESSIONAL SUPPORT STAFF 
OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS 
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The range of staff size utilised at the state level gives some clue to the 
varied activities which regionalization actions conduct. At least one action utilizes 
26 part-time professional support personnel, which certainly suggests a great deal 
of state-level activity. Several others report 1 individual functioning in support of 
the regionalization action at the state level, which leads tbjhe assumption that 
these actions principally focus activity at the sub-state regional level. 

A total of 132 individuals nationwide (36 full time; 96 part time) are in- 
volved at the state level in prpviding professional administrative support for re- 
gionalization actions. The mean state-level support staff size of 3.66 individuals 
(headcount) indicates that those regionalization actions which d(/ require state- 
level staff support are involved with sufficient administrative detail to warrant 
some degree of professional specialization. 

In Table 8.13 the size of* regional level professional^ staff is reported. The 
38 regionalization actions reporting executtffe directors in the regions have a total 
of 228 individuals (full time and part time) functioning at this level. The large 
number of full-time employees (186)^|6rking in this capacity shows that it is at 
thi^ level that .the bulk of admin istratl^activity occurs. The fact that fewer in- 
dividuals are reported working in professional support capacities at the regional 
level (139, full time and part time) than in leadership rotes may indicate that much 
of the professional administrative work in the regions is accomplished by the 
member institutions themselves. The mear>support staff size per region (just over 
1.5 persons per region) appears to support this contention. 



The message of this chapter to all postsecondary interest groups is clear: 
the structural arrangements attached to regionalization actions are in an evolu- 
tionary stage, and atleast for now, appear to be Somewhat amorphous. .„ 

Observers of current developments, however, should not be too quick to 
conclude that a stronger organizational development in support of regionalism ef- 
forts will not occur. It may well be that interest in developing more organizational 
identity for regionalization actions is suppressed to forestall its being viewed as a 
threat to existing institutions or other established patterns for administering post- 
secondary education in a region. When a positive, more cooperative, and non- 
threatening perception of regionalism can be established and maintained, chances 
of a stronger supporting governance structure for regionalization will be much 
greater. 

The evidence that is available seems to support this conclusion. Certainly 
the staffing commitmerfts that are being made to regionalization actions through- 
out^ the country show that regionalism is maturing quite rapidly in its organiza- 
tional status, x This in itself should merit notice by Colleges artf universities that 
operate where regiorralization is occurring. Professional staffs for postsecondary 
education can reasonably be expected to have interest in each other's spheres of 
responsibility apd how these are performed. Regionalization appears to be bring- 
ing a new group of professionals into this interactive process. . 
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TABLE 8.11^ 



SIZE OF REGIONAL LEVEL PROFESSIONAL STA*F OF R EG I ON A LI ZATI ON ACTIONS 



* Regional Ltval 
Professional Staff 



Numbtrof 
Rationalization 
Actions with 
Staff 

% - 



Number of Regions 
with Staff 



Total Number of Staff 
(National Headcount) 



Range of Staff Size 



Per Regk>nalization» 
Action 



Per Region 



Mean Staff Size 



Per Regional ization 
Action 



Per Region 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Full Time 
Part Time 
Any 



PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT 
STAFF 

Full Time 

Part Time 

Any 



33 
'12 
38 



23 
13 
32 



186 
. 42 
228 



45 
41 

63 



186 
42 
228 



75 
64 
139 



2 to 1^ 
1 to 24 



1 to 19 
1 to 10 



3.26 
4.92 



1.67 
1.56 
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Nevertheless, the strategy still taken by mos? current regionalization 
actions is one of moving cautiously and building upon postsecondary structures 
already in place in the states. This is evident in the large numbfr of regionalize* 
tion actions that, in one way or another, are administered .by^the participating 
member institutions. It is further evident from the fact that when regionalization 
actions do develop an organizational identity separate from the participating in- 
stitutions; the guiding mechanisms arV most frequently advisory 1n nature. The 
more conr\prehensive the regionalization actions, the more pronounced these < 
stra'tegies become. . / * 

' ' . Summary i 

Professional Staff 

Roughly one-half of the regionalization actions identified in the study 
report that professional staff are utilized to administer th(Tfcctions at the state 
level; similarly, about one^alf of the actions employ professional staff" at the 1 ' 
regional level. The presence of professional employees in this many actions is cer- 
tainly an Indication that when regional configurations are utilized, a serious cbm-' 
mitmenrto the success of the concept is common. A general tendency toward 
full-time professional employees across all groupings of the actions is an indication 
of the increasing stability of those regionalization actions.^^ , 

Recognizing this ten<Jehc\|[ to employ fuil-time staff, it nevertheless can be 
noted that the leadership Qfjpgfon&lizationctetions at the state level is morefre- 
quehtly on a part-time rather than full-time basis. Since this pattern reverses at 
th£ regional level, this may be indicative Qf the concept's focus on decentralizing 
rather than centralizing .the efforts of postsecondary education. 

Beyond these general conclusions, some marked differences in staffing 
were found when considered against other variables, and highlights are noted 
befow: / 

1. • Geographic Area- Intrastate 1 ai^^terstate actions are roughly ftqual 
in their use of state-level staff; within the intrastate category, actions 
servicing a whole state show a particularly high presence of state- 1 eve I 
* v - executive* directors; actrons seVving part(s) 'of a state, on the othpr 

hand, more frequently report full-time executive direotors at the 
x regional level than the state level; f|r the interstate category, staff 
consistently appear most frequently^at the state, levejf in fact, only 
the interstate actions involving less than entire states report any 
regional staff at all. * 

r 2. Institutional Type-Regionalfratioh actions whicfrare comprehensive 

4 in their institutionaf coverage (i.fc., both public and private fnstitu- 
tions) consistently report a higher level of professional staff-bothiSt 

the state and regional levels-than do those actions developed for 4ie 

t A 

... * 



Rublic sector; actionsincluding both two-year and four-year institu-* 
. tions report a highy incidence of state-tevel executive directofJ^KJer- 

ship than do actions which embrace only two-year or four-year 
, institutions separately, ~ «• 

3. Academic Progran^ Level-At the state level regionalization actions 
for graduate progfarrts are most heavily staffed; other categories re- 
porting a high presence of state-tevel staff are the comprehensive 
actions for alt program levels and the actions for associate level pro- 
grams; at the regiona|k1evel, staffing for the graduate program actions 
9 virtually nonexistent; conversely, regionalization actions for associ- 
ate level prpgrams maintain and even increase their level of staff; tf\e 
comprehensive actions likewise maintain a relatively high level of 

- staff at the regional level. . 

a 

4. Regionalization Patterns^ Geography and Institutions- In general, 
the comprehensive intrastate *<J«ons are more heavily staffed at both 
the state $nd regional level" than those that tend toward a more nar- 
row geographic focus; the latter, however, do report substantial staff 

' at the Tegional levefc eflso, community college actions are heavily 
staffed at the regional level. 

5. Bfgiopdlization Patterns: Geography and Prt>gram*-Comprehensive 
intrastate regionalization patterns and the interstate ones are heavily 
staffed at both the state and regional levels; special focus actions do 
show considerable staff support at th£ regional level; associate actions 
report the highest presence of fbll-time regional executive directors; 
none of the interstate reciprocity actions have regional level staff. 

6. Size of Professional Staff-A total.of 132 individuals nationwide (36 
full time, 96 part time) are involved at the state level in providing 
professional administrative support for regionalization actions; the. 
variation among actions is considerable-several employ only 1 indi- 
vidual functioning in support ofcthe regionatization action at the state 
level, another utilizes 26 part-time professional support personnel; 
the mean state-level support staff size is 3.66 (headcount); at the 
regional level, 228 professionals ( 186 full time,' 42 part time) work as 
executive directors in 38 regionalization actions nationwide; addit- 
ionally, 139 individuals 175 full time, 64 part time) operate in a sup- 
port role alf the regional level; the mean support staff size per region 
is approximately 1.5. I / 



In sum, those regionalization actions that attempt to be more comprehen- 1 
sive in their approach (i.e., actions which combine or coordinate the efforts of 
different types of institutions and/or different academic program levels in broad 
geographic areas) are more often found to have professional staff thaif those, which 
include like institutions or similar program levels in more narrowly defined geo- 
graphic ^reas. This finding suggests a number of possible explanations: one«ts,that 
the more complex actions generate a, greater work load to be conducted £>y the 
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organization created by the regional ization action; another, is that the participant 
coljfees find institutional "contributed services" more difficult to arrange; and a 
thir<jf\may be tjjat greater difficulties are present and thus more administrative 
effort I? required when elements of the posttecondary education community un- 
accustomed to working together attempt to coordinate activity. 

• - 

Administrative Structure » « , . 

» ♦ « 

Thfe regionalization actions identified in this study utilize a variety of ad- 
ministrative structures with no one type of regional guiding mechanism particu- 
larly favored over others. Advisory councils, administration of the regionalization 
actions by member institution^ and administration by a state agency are, all 
equally used in efforts to implement regibnalization actions in the states. 

/ I 

Chief executives of participating institutions are the most frequently cited 
members of the guiding mechanisms, which indicates the importance institutions 
apparently attach to the regionalization actions in ufbich they pajrticipate. The 
most frequently cited method of selection for membership to regional guiding 
mechanisms is appointment by the agency or institution represented. 

Regionalization actions do differ somewhat on these various concerns ,of - 
administrative structure ^/vhen considered agamst other variables. -Seme-of-#ie - v 
m«re striking differences are noted below: \ ( * 

Geographic Area- Intrastate actions most^equently employ advisory 
councils and int^rinstitutional consulting mechanisms as regional 
guiding mechanisms; interstate -actions mpst often -report state agen- 
cies functioning as theij/guiding mechanisms; interstate actions are 
' f\ more one-dimensjMjfin the composition of their guiding mapha- 
. r^sms and in how^hembers are sfelected-specifically, chief executives 
. are the most frequent members, and they are appointed by their in- 
stitutions to serve on the guiding mechanisms; intrastate actfons, on' 
the other hand, haue more diverse viewpoints represented on thefr 
guiding mechanism^member institutions, state education agencies, 
and community lay interests are all about equally representeid-and 
also vary more the Procedure used to select members of guiding ^ 
mechanisms. r* 

' 2. Institutiona^Type— Regionalization actions for the pubNc sector 

more frequently report state agencies functioning as guiding mecha- , 
* nisms than do actions that are comprehensive {i.e., public and private) 

in their institutional coverage; the comprehensive actions tend w>re y 
^to useinterinstitutional consulting mechanisms and advisory councrfs^ 
within the comprehensive category, ^the actions that include both 
^ two-year and four-year institutions are even more prone toWilize an 

advisory mode of operations; chief executives of member institutions 
are^he most .frequentjfr cited members of guiding mechanisms for 
both the public-only and public/private actions; however, the pres- 
ence of private institutions does increase even more tfce likelihood of 
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• chief executives being selected to the guiding mechanisms; also when 
f private institutions are jncluded, membership to the guiding mecha- 

nisms is more. frequently designated ex officio in the design of the 
regionalization action. 

k . v3. Academic Program Levet-Regionalization actions do not seem to 
adopt a particular guiding mechanism based on consideration of 
academic program level; actions for different categories of program 
coverage each use a variety of mechanisms; programMevel also has 
little or no impact on the composition of the guiding mechanisms 
nor on the manner in which membership to the mechanisms is deter* 
mined. r t « V 

4. Regionalization Pattern*"^ Seography and lnstituti6ns-Comprehen : 
sive actions rely most heavily on advisory modes of operation and 

"strong Institutional inpuit; comprehensive actions within the public 
sector similarly utilize the- advisory council approach, but state agen- 
cies are also heavfly involved and often function as the de facto guid- 
ing mechanism; regionalization actions which are more specifically 
targeted in their service area tend to rely most heavily on the partici- 
pating institutions as the controlling operational interests; concerning 
composition of the guiding mechanisms, chief executives comprise 
the predominant membership element far actions within mpst of the 
- l^atterns; y?n exception is the community college pattern where ac- 
tions most frequently report trustees of the participating institutions 
as menders of the guiding mechanisms; 

5. Regionalization Patterns: Geography and Programs- Intrastate ac- 
tions that are narrowly focused in their seqyice are? rely most heavily 

- . on the* interinstitutional consulting mechanism; more comprehensive 
actions tend instead to employ, the advisory couocii approach; also 
to be noted is that associate actions show no preference at all for a 
particular type of guiding mechanism; reciprocity actions, on the 
, other hand, rely completely on state agencies to serve as their guiding 
> . • mechanisms. • 

Although certain broad trends are becoming apparent, the administrative 
structures attached to regionalization actions can best be d&cribed as being in a 
developmental stage. Various models are betjpg tried in the states. 

' / ' ^ 
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CHAPTER IX 

* DUftES, FUNCTIONS/PROCESSES 

/ 

The previous chapter presented data on the various kinds of administrative 
structures (or regional guiding mechanisms) currently utilized by regionalization 
• actions in the states. The present chapter moves from that discussion to an analy- 
sis of the actual duties and functions these mechanisms are performing! 

Designs, Manifestations, Operations 

s . It was noted in Chapter VIII that a single regionalization action may simul- 
taneously employ several types of regional guiding mechanisms. This multiple use 
of guiding mechanisms by regionalization actions is shown in Table 9.f. 

The data show that the different types of regional guiding mechanisms are' 
about as frequently used in combination with other guidtng mechanisms as they 
are used singly. For example, 8 regionalization actions use only advisory councils 
as their regional guiding mechanisms; but another 14 actions use advisory councils 
in combination with other types of gliiding mechanisms. Table 9.2 shows this 
relationship more precisely. 

/Because a single regionalization action may in fact # use several types of 
guiding mechanisms-and because the units of analysis in this study'are the region- 
alization actions and not the guiding mechanisms used within the regions of those 
actions-*it is not possible to report on the duties and functions of the different 
types of regional guiding mechanisms. Instead, such data will be reported in an 
aggregate fashion for all types of guiding Mechanisms considered tQgfether. 

Respondents for each regionalization acUon were queried as to the inter- 
action of their regional-guiding mechanisms (all typtes) with the institutions operat- 
ing within the respective regions of the action. Cfeta were sought op two points: 
^1 ) the tdpical areas of operation in which the guiding mechanisms have a working 
relationship with the institutions participating, in the regionalization action; and 
(2) the nature of that working relationship. Seven areas of offeration were ex- 
plored: ■ 

1) new academic programs 

2) existing academic programs, credit 

3) existing academic programs, noncredit 

4) operating budget requests 

5) - capital budget request^ * • , # - 

6) utilization of physical plarj^and equipment 

7) utilization of faculty and other professional personnel , 
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^For each area of institutionaloperation, respondents were asked to indicate the 
highest level working relationship that exists, with lev%l rated on a four-point 
continuum. The first three points on the continuum define a working relationship 
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TABLE 9.1 

U$E OF REGIONAL GUIDING MECHANISMS BY REGIONALlZATION ACTIONS 




Advisory council only 

Administrative board only * 
Administration by participating institutions only 
Administration by state agency only 0 
Advisory council plus administration by institutions 
Advisory council plus administrative board 
Advisory council plus administration by state agency 
Advisory council plus administrative board plus administration by t 
institutions 

Advisory council plus administrative board plus administration by state 
agency 

Advisory council pk/s administration by institutions plus administration 

by state agency 
Administrative board plus administration by institutions 
Administrative board plus administration by institutions plus administration 

by state agency - 

Administration by institutions plus administration by state agency 



8 
6 
20 
16 
6 
,2 

1 
1 



2 
3 

1 
2 



TABLE 9.2 

SINGLE AND MULTIPLE USE OF REGIONAL GUIDING MECHANISMS 



G utding Mechanisms 


Single Use; 
Used in Combination 
(Number of Actions) 


Total 


/Advisory Council * * 9 


« 

8;14 


22 


1 Administra tivr Board 


• * 6;8 


14 


Administration by Participating Institutions 


20;15 


35 


Administration^ State Agency 


16;8 


24 
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between guiding mechanisms and institutions that is advisory in nature: meet and 
discuss— review and report— recommend The fourth paint on the continuum 
defines a qualitatively stronger relationship in which the guiding mechanisms 
actually have power of approval over some area of institutional operation. 

These data are reported only for intrastate actions. Since interstate actions 
rely most heavily on state agencies to function as their guiding mechanisms (see 
Chapter VIII), and since the relationship between state-level agencies and post- 
secondary institutions is not the focus of Jhis study, interstate actions are ex- 
cluded from the analyses in this chapter. Intrastate actions, on the other hand, 
rely primarily on administrative structures at the sub-state regional level, and the 
analyses, in this chapter gxamine the responsibilities that these structures are as- 
suming in the regionatization actions. 

* j». 

' i % 

Because of the relatively small number of intrastate actions that have 
actually implemented regional) guiding mechanisms (37 of 67, or 55 percent), the 
duties and functions of those mechanisms are not considered against the several 
independent variables utilized in previous chapters. Instead, the authors report 
only the total* fpr the 37 intrastate regionalization actions that h^ve implemented 
regional guidingjnechanisms. J r 

Table 9.3, „then # „ shows the duties and functions that admin[strative struc- 
tures at the sub-state regional level are assuming in relation to institutions operat- 
ing within the respective regions and participating in the regionalization actions. 
The rightmost total column of the table indicates that regional guiding mecha- 
nises are most involved with new program offerings of their member institutions. 
Thirty-one of the intrastate actions (46 percent) report this kind of revolvement 
for their guiding, mechanisms.' Regional guiding mechanisms are leas\ Involved 
with institutional budgetary matters, -operating (25 percent) or capital (22 per- 
cent). 

Concerning the nature of the relationship between guiding mechanisms 
and their member institutions, the data in Table 9,3 clearly show that it is a pre- 
dominantly advisory one. This is toie for all areas of institutional operations. Of 
the 31 intrastate actions reporting their guiding mechanisms as having an impact 
on new programs within the regions, 23 note that the impact is developing through 
an advisory relationship with the institutions involved. ~> 

" V * 

> Table 9.4 examines the relationship between tt>e age of tl^fe regionalization 

actions (i.e., when they were implemented) and'^Re duties and responsibilities 
their regional guiding mechanisms are performing. Although the numbers in the 
various cells "are small; a definite pattern is apparent. The more operationally 
mature an action, the more likely are its regional guiding mechanisms to assume 
approval authority over the various areas of institutional operations. 

•^A^omparison of the actions implemented before 1970 with those imple- 
mented from 1975 A to the present shows this relatipnship most ctearly. Under 
new program offerings, for example, five actions implemented befdre 1970 indi- 
cate their guiding mechanisms have responsibilities in this area, with four of these 
♦ V • 
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DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF REGIONAL GUIDING MECHANISMS 





l Nature of Working Relationship 


Any 
Relationship 
N-67 


Operations 
of 

Participating Institutions 


Advisory 




Meet and 

Discuss 


Review and 
Report 


Recommend 


Total 


Approve 


n % 


1 . New Programs 


7 


' 5 


' ' 11 


2$ '1 




31 46 


2. Existing Programs, Credit 


8 


4 


4 


16 


7 , 


% 23 34 


3. Existing Programs, Noncredit m 


8 


3 


3 


14 


7 


21 31 


4. Operating Budget Requests 


2 ' 


4 


' 3 


9 • 


8 


, 17 25 


5. Capital Budget Requests 


4 


2 


2 ' 


8 


7 


1J5 22 


6. Utilization of Physical Plant 


10 


, 2 


- 4 


16 * 


? 


. 23 34 


7. Utilization of Faculty and 
# Other Professional Personnel 


, 8 


4 


— _ 
2 . 


^4 


7 


21 ,31 


8. Other 

4 


-0 


2 


1 


3 


4 


7 10 
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noting the mechanisms Jiave power of approval over new programs. For the most 
recent regional ization actions, ^eight actions note responsibilities for their guiding 
mechanisms in this area, but all eightindicate that the duties are strictly advisory. 
This kind of relationship holds for each of the-feight areas of institutional opera- 
tions examined. 



A certain caveat shoufd Jteyflfffered here. Although the guiding mechanisms 
of the older regionalization actions are indeed more likely to have powers of ap- 
proval oyer institutional operations, the total number of actions with this kind of 
authority is extremely small. ^The numbers are consistently low fot all of the areas 
of institutional operations examined. Only eight intrastate actions, for example, 
report that their guiding mechanisms have approvpl oower over new programs of- 
ferings. And for post of these acttons, this relationyip holds only for^ff-campus 
program offerings. ' 
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The d&ta jshow^that regional guiding mechanisms are active in th#%jno* 
tional area of postsecondary educational program activity. ^They are njpst involved 



TABLE 9.4 

DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF REGIONAL GUIDING MECHANISMS, 
BY AGE Of REGION ALIZATION ACTIONS 



OPERATIONS OF 
PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 



IMPLEMENTATION DATfe AND NATURE OF/WORKING RELATIONSHIP 



1975-Prtsent (N - 10) 



Advisory 
n % 



Approval 
n % 



Total 
n % 



1973- 197* (N-9) 



Advisory 
n % 



Approval 
n % 



Total 

n . % 



1970 - 1972 (N - 10) 



Advisory 

n . % 



Approval 
n % 



Total 



Before 1970 (N-8) 



Advisory 
n % 



Approval 
n % 



n . % 



O 
(Jl 



1 New Programs 

2 Existing Programs. Credit 

3 Existing Programs. Noncredif 

4 Operating Budget Requests 

5 Capital &udflfit„Ftjequesti. „ 

6 Utilization of Physical Plant 



7^ I 1* 



7 , Utilization of Faculty and Other 

Professional Personnel 

8 Other 



8 ..80 

6 60 

4 40 
3 30 

5 50 
5 50 



0 0 
& 0 

1 10' 

0 0 
hO 0 

1 10 

10 
10 



8 80 

6 60 

5 50 
4 40 
2 20 

6 60 



.78 
44 
67 
33 

44 



22 
33 
22 
22 



1 



60 
1uV 



6 67 
1 11 



1 11 



33 



22 
0 



9 100 

7 78 

8 89 

5 ' 56 

6 67 

7 78 

8 89 

1' 11 



70 
50 
40 



1 10 
1 10 
4 40 



30 
10 



2 20 
0 0 
0 0 

3 30 
2 20 
0 0 

'1 10 

0 0 



9 90 

V 

i 50 



40 
40 



3 30 

4 40 

4 40 

1 10 



1 13 

1 13 

0 0 

2 25 

1 , 13 

3 38 

0 0 

1 13 



50 
50 



4_ # 50 

3 38 

4 50 

3 * 38 

3 , 38 
3 38 



5 > 63 

5 63 

4 50 
•6 63 

5 63 

6 75 

3 38 

3 38 
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in decisions affecting new programs proposed by institutions within their respective 
regions. This finding has particular importance for two postsecondary interest 
groups: individual colleges and universities and state-level educational leadership. 

Decisions related to the development of new postsecondary educational 
programs and services classically have been the prerogative of individual colleges 
and universities. Thus, these interests may see the recent developments reported 
in -thfc' chapter as a threat to the more traditional modes of governance usually 
applied in these academic matters. State-level interests, on*the other hand, will 
Ijkely see4n them a manifestation of their own concern and responsibility foY 
examining the program needs of the state above and beyond those offered by in- 
dividual institutions. 

• What the data in this chapter do seem to suggest is that /egionalism is 
emerging as a bridge between institutional and state-level educational interests in 
the identification and development of new programs necessary to serve clienteles 
jn the states. In a real sense, the organizational structures developing through 
regional ization are acting as liaisons in the functions and duties they are perform- 
ing. Most frequently,. regional guiding mechanisms provide a fopum for the mutual 
discussion and review of the development qf new programs, an interactive process 
in which all postsecondary interest" groups in a state can participate. But in some 
instances, thesis guidmg mechanisms assume an active role in the actual decision- 
making processes that occur. % * 

fc Summary 

QftKe 67 intrastate actions examined m this chapter, 37 ,(55 percent) cur- 
rently have regional guiding mechanisms; of some kind operating ir> the states. 
Jhese regional guiding medhanismsare most involved with new program offerings 
of the institutions participating ih the regional ization actions. Thirty-one of the 
intrastate actions (46 percent) report this kind of involvement for their guiding 
mechanisms. 9 ^ 4 

Most regional guiding mechanisms are currentty functioning in an advisory 
capacity for their member institutions. This is true for all areas of institutional 
oAutions. Of the 31 intrastate actions which report their guiding mechanisms a^ 
h^^g an impact on new program offerings, 23 note that the impact is being 
fashioned through an advisory relationship with the institutions involved. 

The age of a regionalization action does have some effect onthe manner 
in which the regional guiding mechanisms interact with their member institutions. 
The more operationally mature an action, the more likely are its regional guiding 
mechanisms to assume approval authority over the various areas of institutional 
operations. However, although the guiding mechanisms of the older regionaliza- 
tion actions are more likely to have powers of approval over institutional opeia- 
tions, the total pumber of actions with such authority is currently very small. FoK 
example, only eight intrastate actions report that their'gujding mechanisms have 
approval power over new program offerings of their member institutions. And for 
most of these, the approval authority i? only for off-campus program offerings. 
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In sum, the data in this chapter offer further support to a conclusion 
presented in Chapter VIII— namely, that administrative structures attached to 
regionalization are still evolving, and that to the extent that these^tructures are 
currently operational, their relationship to existing postseconda^Y structures in 
the states is predominantly advisory. Chapter VIII emphasized that the organiza- 
ional structure of regional guiding mechanisms is still evolving. Similarly, Chapter 
X shows that the duties and functions of these guiding mechanisms ^re not yet 
consistently defined. 1 
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CHAPTER X S 



FINANCES 



American postsecondary education hai grown from a narrow service 
offered to a few into a broadly utilized spectrum of services functioning as a major 
* American industry. Some have suggested that American higher education hasViot 
undergone the productivity change which often accompanies rapid growth in 
American industries (Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1972b). Recog- 
nizing the difficulty pf objectively measuring the output of higher education, 
efficiency and effectiveness— both of which usually raise questions about .fiscal 
resources 4nd their utilization— are still increasingly issues of concern to American 
educators and those who support education*. 

In Chapter IV of this report, goals related to resource utilization were 
shown to be of paramount importance to thdse involved in regionalization actions. 
The data in^Chapters V and VI indicated that government at many different levels 
is examining regionalism as one approach to a more effective delivery of postsec- 
ondary educational services. Chapter X now examines the actual resources (fiscal) 
. utilized to operate regionalization activity, focusing primarily upon the sources of 
funding. Some attention ts-^id to the various methods used to fund regionaliza- 
tion actions, and actual fundingT^ouwte for 1976-1977 are also reported. 

Concepts 

In Te^le 10.1-the number of states which have utilized funding in planning 
for regionalization is reported. The totals shown do not include funds used for 
the actual implementation of regionalization actions; those data are presented 
later iq the chapter. The use of planning dollars akthe state level for attention to 
regionalism is viewed as a measure of its conceptual impact on postsfecondary edu- 
cation within £ach state. ' ^? 

Of the 36 states and territories reporting attention to the concepti^f 
regionalism, 22 report using funds for regional^ation planning. Further, these 
states indicate a variety of sources for those planmhg dollars, with half citing state 
appropriations as a source of funding. The implication is that there rs serious con- 
ceptual attention to regionalism in these states. 

^ t /Ten of the 36 states report the use of federal funds originating from 1202 
Commissiojis in regionalization planning. That nearly 25 percent of the states 
report the use of federal dollars in state-level regional plannjjng confirms earlier 
indications in Jhis report that state-level attention to the concept of regionalism is 
^drawing increasing federal supporV Data presented lata* in this chapter show that 
the incidence of funds originating from 1202 C^mnajteiens actually to implement 
regionalization actions is rare. Current federal support for regionalism appears to 
be for state-level p anning rather thkn programmatic implementation. 
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TABLE 10.1 

FUNDING SOURCES FOR PLANNING, BY fiShON OF U.S. 
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*A total of*22 states report the use of some funds for the planning'of regionalism. These 
states are distributed throughout the various regions of the country as follows: Mid- 
Atlantic-2, Nhdwest-7, Mew England-4, South-4; and West-5. 



The single western state reporting the* use bf private funds for regionaliza- 
tion planning is a foreshadow of the operational funding patterns for the universe 
of regional izati^«\actions reported teter in this chapter. Sources in the private, 
sector seem to prefer the more narrowly focused regiopajizatiqn efforts to brtfad 
strokp regionalism approaches. /\ . 

These several patterns for using planning dollars topupport regionalism pre 
repeaterfjn the various Regions of the country, with only some minor variations. 
In all-sufficient states in each region reporfsuch expenditures to suggest tha^con-^ 
tinued\ttention be paid to the development of a regional approach in educational 
plannipi ^ • \ 
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Designs, Manifestations, Operations 

The data in this section include all historical funding sources for regionali- 
zation actions. Respondents from each action were asked to report all sources 
Which have provided (he action with fiscal support since i(s inception. Thus.^fhe 
data reflect, to an extent, a longitudinal picture of the sources jnost likely to 
tender fiscal support to regionalization actions. 

In Table 10.2 the regionalization actions reporting funding are distributed 
according to the sources of that funding. Additionally, those actions reporting ex- 
penditures in support of state-level supervision and/or coordination of regionalism 
are separf ed from those utilizing funds at the operating (regional) tivel. Some 
actions report utilizing funds at both levels, and'they are so reported.-** 

The categorical sources ^f fiscal support are reported as: the federal gov- 
ernment; state government; private sources, which includes1>oth foundation and 
business support; -and institutional funds, whieh are drawn from existing institu- 
tional budgets. Since most actions have multiple funding sources, the figures 
within the text of the table do not add to those shown in either the "total" row 
or column. These total figures report the actual number of actions which have or 
h^ve had fiscal support in the designated categories. 

Sixty-f6ur of the 94 regionalization actions (excluding the regional inter- 
state educational compacts) report fund? from one or some combinatiop of these 
various sources. Thjs means, of course, that 30 actions have never received fund- 
ing {from any source). The most frequently cited source of fiscal support for 
regionalization actions is state government. Forty-nine actions (76 percent of * 

\ 

TABLE 10;2 A / 
SOURCES OF fUNDING FOR REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS: TOTALS ' 



Sources 






Level of Support 










of . 
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State Level 

Supervision/Control , 


Operating (Regional) 
Level v 




Total 

N - 64 

• * 


Funding 
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R% 
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B% 
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42 
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100 76 
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Institutional 
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4 


27 


96 


43 . 
• 


28 


100 44 


Total * 


24 


38 


100 t 


55 


86 


100 


64 


100 100 



those reportingfunding) use state-generated funds,- The second most frequently 
cited source of fiscal support is the institutions themselves. Twenty^eight actions 
(44 percent) indicate such funding. Twenty-four actions (38 percent) report the 
us^ of federal funds. 

This general pattern of frequency of use of funding sources holds both for 
support at the operating >vel and for support of state-level supervising activities 
(see column percentages). State governmental funds are the most frequent source 
of support in both cases. However, a large percentage of actions (49 percent) 
report support at the operating level from the institutions involved. This is not 
the case for state-level supervising activities. 

* . 

The comparison of the Jotal number of actions using funds at the operat- 
ing level with those using funds to support state-level supervision of regionalism 
reveals a clear pattern. The 55 regionalization actipns (8& percent of those report- 
ing funding) that report use bf funds at the operating Iqvel is more than twice the , 
number reporting the use of funds for state-level supervising/coordinating pur- 
poses (24; 38 percent). Regardless of funding source, when regionalization actions 
secure funding, that funding is likely to be applied at the operating level (sea row 
percentages for the state versus operating level breakdown of the various sources 
of funding). 



In Table 10.3 regionalization actions are grouped according to the source 
of funding and their geographic service area(s). The table also indicates whether . 
funds are expended at the state level for supervision and coordination of the 
regionalization actions or at the operating level for afctual implementation activity. 

The major categorical funding sources reported in Table 10,2 are main- 
tained in Table 10.3 but reported in greater detail. In all; 14 subcategories of 
funding sources are considered. The federal, state, prh/ate, and institutional fund- 
ing sources reported in the top half of the table indicate support of state-level 
supervising/coordinating activities. The second listing irt the bottom half of the 
table reports operating level support. This same formal isTtpeated in all subse- 
quent tables in this section. 

When the intrastate versus interstate distinction is observed in expenditures 
for state-tevel supervision of regionalism, several interesting findings emefrge. First, 
interstate actions, in general, are moreilikely to have funded support for state-leva 
supervising activities, and they rely most often on state appropriated funds (37 
percent) to accomplish those purppses. Beyond this general conclusion, the data 
show only one interstate regionalization action using federal funds for s^te-level 
coordinating purposes, and the specific source of those funds is unspecified. In 
contrast, six of the intrastate actions report use of 1202 funds. .Vocational educa- 
tion and CETA fund Use ^afe also cited. The percentage of actions in both groups 
reporting private ot institutional fund use at {he state level is small. 

At the/opjerating level, federal support is again relatively scarce, but par- 
ticularly so fdf/tne interstate actions. The percentage of. actions reporting use^f 
state appropriated funds for operational purposes is 39 percent for the intrastate 
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actions and 33 percent for the interstate ones. The intrastate actions are also 
slightly more likely to receive other state funds. Furthermore, the percentagefc-of 
intrastate actions using institutional funds are consistently larger than those re- 
ported by the interstate actions, which may indicate more.grassroots development 
• * 

It is interesting .to note that the intrastate regionalization actions .which 
serve part(s) of a state often receive state appropriated funds. In^Tpct, over 50 per- 
cent of these actions report such funding. No othfijtategory reports a higher per- 
centage of actions using state appropriations for support at the operating level. 
Also, 35 percent of the agtions in the sacne group repprt institutional funds used 
at the operating level, and again, no other category of actions reports more sucqess 
in attracting institutional support for implementation activities. 

Table 10.4 examines the funding sources of regionalization actions when 
the type* of -institutions participating in those 3ctions are considered. The inci- 
dence of fedetel fiscal support for state-level supervision of*regionalism « low 
regardless of whether public or private institutions are included in the actions. 
Still, 10 percent of the comprehensive actions (public and privatelnstitutions) do 
report funding support originating from the 1202 Commissions. For both the 
comprehensive and public-only actions, state appropriations are the most common 
source of support for supervising activities occurring at the state leve. Private and 
institutional funding* for state-level coordination of regionalization actions, on the 
other hand, are infrequent for all categories, and virtually nonexistent for those 
actions involving only public institutions (1 df 44 actions). 

State appropriated fun<J$ continue as the most frequent source of support 
fQr operational activities "in all of the various categories of actions in the institu- 
tional type analysis., Actions for the public sector, in particular, rely upon appro- 
priations from the state for support'at theoperating level. Forty-three percent of 
these apt ions report pse of state appropriated funds for this purpose; only 33 per- 
cent of the comprehensive actions do likewise. 

9 

Grouping by*lnstitutiorial type tfoe$ influenoe the frequency of private 
support for regionalization actions \rt the operating level*. No regionalization 
action that includes public institutions ajone reports private suppprt, while 21 per 
cent of the actions that include both public and private institutions report founda- 
tion support, and 10 percent^the support of the business community. While the 
percentage point differences ar£ not so striking, institutional funds, too^re more 
often cited in support of actions that include both public and private institutions 
over those including only public institutions. 

' 9 

Finally, regionalization actions limited to four-year institutions most fre- 
quently cite state appropriated 1 operating level support This is true both within 
the public-only category (64 percent) and within the comprehensive category J54 
percent). ^ . . 

V , 

•In Table 10/5 the sources of funding fpr regionalization actions are re- 
ported when the actions are grouped according to the academic program level 
embraced, by their activity. Federal support through vocational education funds is 
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reported by 17 percent of the actions functioning at the associate degree and 
certificate levels for state-level* coordination and supervision of regionalism. This. 
is the largest percentage of actions* in any grouping by program level reporting. 
. 4 state-level expenditure of federal funds. Funds originating at the state level and 
utilized at the state level, on the'other hand/are reported in four of the seven pro- 
gram level groupings. The 35 percent of actions in the graduate program group is 

the largest concentration of actions using state funds at the state level. 

i * , • 

At the operating level, a variety of federal funds pr&rde fiscal support to 
regional ization actions, but generally to^nhy a small percentage of theactiorts in 
any particular program level group. Fopro program level groups in whifch federal 
fiscal support is reported by 20 percenf or more of the actions, the origin of that 
support is most often unspecified beyond the distinction fedgral. 

< x State appropriations are reported at the operating level across all academic 

program levejs. Of parttajlar note, though, is that over one-half of th^regionaliza? 
tion actipns which af^limited to graduate academic programs report the use of 
state appropriated funds for implementation activities at the operating level. Since 
, the groupings by academic program level includes plans with no funding at all, the 
~ percentages of actions funded by a single categorical source art significant. Re- 
gionalization actions for graduate programs, in particuJar, appear to have located a 
funding ally in state legislatures. Actions which include all program levels are less 
likely to attract state appropriations. 

In Table 10.6 the regionalization actions are grouped according to both 
geographic service area and type of institution included in the action, 'funding for 
support of state-level coordination and supervision of regionalism occurs only for 
the interstate and comprehensive-A regionaljzation actions with any regularity. 
For the former, state-appropriated funds are most frequently used; for the latter, 
federal 1202 monies. 

At the operating level, four of the five intrastate regionalization patterns 
report at least some actions with federal fiscal support, but the percentages remain 
very smalk Some actions in each pattern report use of state appropriated funds at 
. the operational level. Eighty ^percefnt of the actions in the partial/public senior 
pattern report state appropriation as a funding source, as do 50 percent of the 
community college actions* The-tegionartzation actions which comprise the most 
comprehensive patterns,^ the other hand, less often use state appropriated funds 
for implementation activities. Both private and institutional funds are frequently 
cited as sources»of support for actions in the partial/all segments pattern. 

• x Geography and program level combine in Table 10.7, to create four intra- 

state and two interstate patterns of regionalization actions. Again, only the inter- 
state patterns and the more comprehensive intrastate patterns report funding 
sources for state-level coordination of regionalization ^actions. Th^ interstate 
actions— both reciprocity agreements and contracts-rely almost exclusively on ' 

\ state appropriated, funds fo accomplish these purposes. The intrastate actions re- 
>K>rting funding sources for state-level supecvising',activit*es-i,e., actions in the 
comprehensive-B and associate patterns-l ikewise make use of state appropriations, 
% but also utilize federal funds for support of Jhese activities. 

{ ) % 
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r TABLE 10.5' 

SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR REGIONAL tZATION ACTIONS 
BY ACADEMIC PROGRAM LEVEL INCLUOEO 
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TABU 10.8 y 

SOURCES OF FUNDING, BY TYPE OF R EG ION A LI ZATION ACTION 
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At the operating level, federal funding sources are again rare. The only 
item of note is that vocational education and CETA funds are reported in 15 per- 
cent of regionalteation actions in the associate pattern* 

* \ 
I ' Eachjaf the sjx^patterns formed by the geography and program level analy- 
sis reports state appropriations as the most frequent source- of operating funds, but 
this trend is most pronounced for the ^intrastate pattern* that are more narrow in 
their geographic service are* In the partial/specific pattern, for example, 67 per- . 
cent of the acticfy report such x funding. The comprehensive-B and associate pat- 
terns, which; shart a whole state focus^ have smaller percentages of actions with 
operational level frindmg from state appropriations. Funds secured from institu- 
tional sources are also more often reported by actions with specific rather than 
comprehensive geographic focuir Thirty-three percent of both the partial/broad 
and partial/specific patterns of regtonalization actions have\institutionaHy based 
fupds. 1 * \ 



Question* of Special Interest 



Methods of Finding 



rted: 



In Table 10.8 the methods of funding regionafization actions are repo. 
*lote*that aetions often report multiple funding methods, and this is feflefct^d in 
the figures displayed in the table. *» 

The most frequently reported method is budget formulation and request 
: to a state agency. Thirty-six actions report use of that funding method, In Chap- 
ter-V state agencies were often seen as the highest authorizing agentarfor regionali- 
zation actions, and that these agencies are often directly involved in funding 
regionaltzation actions comes as no surprise* 

• Several implications may be drawn from the frequent use of this budgetary 
process for funding regionalization actions. Earlier chapters of this repprj indi- 
cated that regionalism exists as ah innovative or alternative approach in^poltsec- 
ondary education. That theme, however, must noyy "be tempered by the observa- 
tion that the funding methods most often used to finance regionalization actions * 
are closely associated with the bureaucracy of government, and also with-the , 
security aqd range'of iripact which goverarnent provides. ' \ 

Funding Sources and Highest Level Authorization 

Table 10.9 show? the distribution of funding sources related to ^he highest , 
level' authorization of the regional ization action*. Actions with legislative tWtho- 
rization as well as those with administrative authorization both frequently report 
the use of state appropriated monies for the support of supervising activities oc- 
curring «t the state level. ' Funding support for state-level supervision/coordination 
'of institjtionally authorized actions is virtually nonexistent.* " V 

At the operating level, several notable clusters occur. Actions with legisia- I 
tive and administrative authorization continue to draw support from state appro- \ 
pqations (42 percent and 32 percfent, respectively). But spmewhat surprisingly, an * 

» ft T * 
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TABLE 10.8 



FUNDING METHOD'S USED TO FINANCE 
REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS . 



( m Funding Methods 


Number of 
Regional uat ion Actions 
N-94 
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Budget formulation, request, and defense" 
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Budget formulation, request and defense 
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11 ■ 
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» 
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10 9 


Formula grant from member institutions 
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Flat grant from private foundation 






Other , 


13 


14 



even higher percentage of those regionalization actions institutionally based receive 
support frohn state appropriated monies for implementation activities occurring at 
the operating level (55 percent). Furthermore, these actions are more often sup- 
ported by private foundations' (36 percent* and institutional sources (45 percent), 
and they alsol fare better in attracting funds from federal sources. In short, the 
authority base thought of as least powerful appears able to attract funds from a' 
wider variety of sources than any other. 

* * m 

Appropriations for FY 1976-1977 K 

t 

So far in this chapter, only the sources of funding support for regionalism- 
and more specifically, the frequencies with which those sources hgve been made 
availabJe^haVe been examined. Table 10.10 moves from that analysis and reports 
the actual funding amounts Utilized by regionalization actions in the 1976-1977 
budget year, according to the different sources providing that funding. The table 
distinguishes between expenditures made jn support of state-level supervision of. 
regionalism and funds used for implementation activities occurring at the operat- 
ing level.' Additionally, the table shpws the number ^of actions reporting funding 
from particular sourdfes, the percent of the total funding provided by the individ- 
ual sources, the mean funding amounts per actions, and the range of the size of 
the awards made.* 
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SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR REGIONA LIGATION ACTIONS, BY SOURCE OF AUTHORITY 
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In alt 42 regionalization actions. (again excluding the interstate compacts)* 
. reported $37,867,000 in 1976-1877 for^ mean budget of $899,214j>er action. 
Seventy-eight percent of the total funds came from state appropriation Federal 
sources provided only 11 percent af the total funding for regionalization actions 
in FY 1976-1977; private and institutional funds, onlynhree percent each. This 
general pattern holds both for support at the operating level and for support of * 
state-level supervising activities. In shrij^^^taorical tendency ot regionalize-" 
tion actions to rely mipt heavily A ttbftriated funds for support-as 
shown earlier in this chapter when Wtffc^f use of fundii^ sources Was con- 
sidered-is strongly confirmed by the actual appropriations made for these actions 
in tfie most recent fiscal year. 

Looking at mean funding amounts by funding source, the most generous 
sources within categories can be identified. State appropriations, at$757,077 per 
action, were by far the highest mean amount provided Tor regionalization 'actions 
by any one source. In the federal source category, vocational education support 
provided $121,0Q0*on the average to each action ftinded/ This was the highest 
mean amount provided- by any one federal source of funds. For the private 
sources, foundation ^support, at $46,000 per action, was the hlftest amount 
These latter two souj^jfe, however, accounted for only 3 percent of the J976-1977 
funding for regionalization actions. / 

When considering the totat^ amounts expended in support of stateJevel 
supervision and/or coordination of regionalism as against those funds-used at the 
operating level, the data also support the observations made earlier 'rn this chapter 
that postsecondary regionalism is developing as a decentralizing tendency, not as 
1m attempt by state-level interests to centralize their authority over postsecondary 
operations in the states. Of the total funding available for support of regionalize-' 
tion actions in FY 1976-1977, $34,655,000 (91,5, percent) was expended at the 
operating level; for implementation activities; only $3,212,000 (8.5 percent) was 
used to support state-level supervision of regionalism. This pattern holds for all' 
funding sources. J . 

\ • 
Table 10.11 also displays funding amounts for FY 1976-1977, but dis- 
tinguishes between funds used for operations ana those used for capital improve- 
ment Of the total funds available to support regionalization actions, approxi- 
mately $34.6 million (91.3 percent) was used for operating expenses, at both the 
state and operating levels; $3.3 million (8.7 pfrcent) went for capital expenditures. 
Eighty percent of thfe operations amount and 54 percent of .the capital amount 
originated as state appropriations. Of note is that private sources contributed 22 
percent of the 1976-1977 capital expenditures for regionalization action! 

The relatively k>v^ figures for capital expenditures by regionalization 
adtlons seem to confirm an observation made several places in this report. That is, 
regionalization actions only infrequently attempt to establish a separate identity 
of their own, .apart from the member institutions, with all that implies (a separate 
physical plant, for example). Instead, actions afe tending to rely upon existing in- 
stitutions and other postsecondary structures already available within the region(s). 
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Special Perspectives 

The data m this chapter serve to qpnfirm an observation made several times 
in previous chapters concerning the current role of the federal government in post- 
secondary regionalism efforts. J n Chapter VI, for example, it was reported that 
although various federal forces are indeed having an impact on the conceptual 
development of regionalism within* state-level policymaking circles," the federal in- 
fluence is not yet sigrtificant at the operational level. Similarly, tfie current chap- 
ter has shown that while federal funding. sources have provided some support 
nationwide for attention to the concept of regionalism within state-level planning 
activities (see Table 10.1), those/monijfirs have so far generally not been made avail- 
~*le-4q«jpport the implementing regional ization actions themselves. This situa- 
tion ma^ joon change, for in^rsttfe actions at least, if the new federal initiative 
for interstate regional planning as defined in Section 1203(c) of the Higher Educa- 
^Amendments of 1976 jk funded ^Questions of Special Interest in Chapter 



VII). 



To the stMe-level/postsecoiSdary educational audience, this chapter seems 
to provkje a rather directrnessage. The data on fondinf^an be seen as defining 
tfie tele of state-lev^ interests in regionalization actions. Fundihg for state-level - 
supervision and/or coordination of regionaMzatiorr actions has been minimal, and 
the sources for such funding few. The message would seem to be that direct in- 
„ volvement by state-^vel interests in the operation* of regionalization actions is 
neither necessary' rjor desired by the institutions involved. . Exceptions to this 
general conclusion /are interstate actions and, to- a leper extent, comprehensive 
intrastate actions for multiple institutional interests and program levels throughout 
an entire state. /These kinds of regionalization actions, by *heir nature, seem to 
require stronger involvement and leadership by state-level education agencies. 

The .interstate' actions have been particularly successful in attracting funds 
for the support of state-level supervising activities.^ Chapter XI will show that, to 
date, interstate actions are the most successful in the positive economic outcomes 
achieved. This is especially so for tljose interstate actions involving entire states. 
Apparently, legislatures are beginning to recognize-both the achievements and the 
* future potential of these kinds of actions. State appropriated monies are being 
made available and are being targeted to state-level education agencies for the 
overall supervision 3nd coordination of interstate regionalization actions. J* 

Institutional interests should find encouragement in several of the findings 
of this chapter. First, the fart that institutionally nuthorized regionalization 
actions are able to attract funcffng is of note. Indeed, the data have shown that 
these kinds of actions are the most successful in attracting funding from a wide 
variety of sources (see Table 10.9). 

Leadership at the institutional lev^l should also note the implications of 
the data, for the role of state-level education interests [n regionalization actions. 
• The point has been made seyeral times in this report that institutional interests^ 
I oftentimes perceive regionalism as a mechanism for increased contcol by state- 
level interests, and subsequently as a challenge td the autonomy that, existing 

* 
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structures now enjoy. The available evidence suggests that so far 
been the case. . Indeed, if the motivations and goals of regionalism can 
where and how monies for its support are being expended, then 
te conclusion seems justified. 

Ttw data have shown that funds for implementation activities occurring <at 
tto^operating {regional)- level are mach'more abundant and the sources of funding 
more numerous than has been the case for the support of the state-level super- 
vision of regionalization actions, .In FY 1976-1977><i{nds made available for sup- 
port at the\operatwg level were more thfn nine timestfie amount used for state- 
lever supervising activities. These data seem to support' the conclusion that 
postsecondary regionalism-at least as it js currently developing in the states-is 
emerging as la decentralizing tendency and not as an attempt by state-level inte&sts 
to centralis their authority and control over established posfsecondary structures 
and opera™ 

Summary 

Twetity-two states report funding support for attention to the concept of 
regionalism [within state-level planning processes. The major sources for these 
planning dollars .are two: state appropriations and federal 1202 monies. Eleven 
states report use of the former; 10, the letter: 




Wh#> the funding sources for the actual implementation of regionalization 
actions are Examined, some rather definite patterns emerge. Sixty-four actions 
(excluding the 4 interstate compacts) report funds from one or some combination 
of sources. jThe most frequently cited Source of fiscal supportis state government 
Forty-nine Actions (76 percent of those actions reporting funding) use state gener- 
ated funds. ' The second most frequently cited source of fiscal support is the in^ 
stftutfoqjs themselves. Twenty-eight actions (44 percent) indicate such funding. 
AJso,*24 actions (38 percent) report the use of federal funds. 

This general pattern of/requency of use of funding sources holds both for 
support of. state-level supervision of the regionalization actions and for the sup- 
port of implementation activities occurring at the operating (regional? level. State 
government funds are th^most frequent source of support in both cases. How- 
ever, a large percentag^of actionf (49 percent) report support at the operating 
level from the institutions involved. This is not the case for state-level supervising 
activities. 

The total /umber of actions using funds at the operating level (55 actions; 
86 percent of those reporting funding) is more than twice the number reporting, 
the use of ftfruis for state-level supervising purposes (24; 38 percent). Regardless 
of funding source, when regionalization actions secure funding, that funding is 
likely to be Applied at the operational level. 
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To supplement these m general conclusions, the variation of sources of 
funding was -examined in relation to several variables. The major findings to 
emerge from those analyses are noted below: t • 

1. Geographic Arear- Interstate actions are more likely to have funding 
.support for state-level supervising activities than are intrastate acf ions, 
and they rely most often "on state appropriated funds to accomplish 
those purposes; at the operating level, intrastate actions more fre- 
quently report use of state appropriated and institutional funds than 
do Interstate Actions; in particular, those intrastate actiohSsj^hlch 
— serve part(s) of a state seem mdst successful in attracting state appro; 

priations, as well as institutional funding suppbik. * 

m Institutional Type— Funding support for state-level supervision of re- 

h gionalization occurs more frequently when those actions include both 

public and private institutions; federal 1202 monies are a frequen 
source of support for supervising activities related to these more co 
prehensive regionalization actions; state appropriated funds are tjie 
most frequent source of support for operational activities of all of th/ 

* various categories of actions per institutional type, but actions for 
v public sector, in particular, rely upon appropriations from the state 

« for support at the operating level; private and institutional funds are 
' » more often cited in support of actions which include both public and 
. • private institutions than they are for those which incfude only public 
institutions. 

3. Academic Program , Level-State appropriations are rqpprted at the 
operating level across all academic program levels; regionalization 
, , actions for graduate programs, in particular, appear tor Have located a 
funding ally in state legislatures; actions whicj^include all program 
levelr are less likely to attract state appropriations. 

' 4. Regionalization Patterns: Geography and Institutions-Funding for 
support of stake-level coordination s and supervision of regionalism 
occurs only for the interstate and comprehensive- A patterns with any 

* regularity; for the former, state appropriated funds are^nost fre- 
^ quently used; for the latter, federal 1202 monies; at the operating 

leMel, 60 percent of the actions in the partial/public senior pattern 
report state appropriations as a funding source, as do 50 percent of 
the community totlege actions; those actions which comprise the 

. m M % 'most comprehensive intrastate patterns, on the other hand, less often 

us£ state appropriated funds for implementation activities; both pri- 
vate and institutional funds are frequently cited as sources of support 
for actions in the partial/all segments pattern. 

5/ Regionalization Patterns: Geography and Program Level-Again, 
^ s only the interstate patterns and the more comprehensive intrastate* 
patterns report funding sources for state-level coordination of re- ' 
gionalization actions; the interstate actions— both reciprocity agree- 
ments arxf contracts-rely almost exclusively on state appropriated 
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• funds; the intrastate actions Jikewise make use of state appropriations, 
but also utilize federal furids for support of state-level supervising 
activities; at the operatihg level, each of the patterns reports . state 
appropriations as the most frequent source of support, but this is 

- most pronounced for the intrastate patterns that are more narrow in 
their geogra ph ic service area; funds secured from institutional sources 
are alsd more often reported by actions with specific rather than 
.comprehensive geographic focus; 33 percent of /the actibns in 6oth 
the partial/bmad and partial/specific patterns have institutfbhally 
based funds. ' 

In addition to examining the different sources of funding for regionaliza- 
tion actions, this chapter reported on three special interest questions. Major find- 
ings related to these issues are noted here: 

6., Methods of Funding-Funds which support regional ization actions 
are budgeted most often as programmatic elements of state agency 
y m requests; in short, the fundjn^methods Used to finance regionalize- 
tion actions are closely associated with the bureaucracy of govern- 
ment and— it might be 3Wded-wJth the security and range of Impact 
which government provicte^ y 

* *hy Authority-A higher percentage of institutionally authorized actions 
receive support from state appropriated monies for implementation 
activities at the opiating level than do those actions with legislative 
or administrative authorization; furthermore, these institutionally 
based actions are more successful in attracting private foundation, 
institutional, and federal sources of support 

A Appropriations for FY 1076-1977-Forty-two regionalization actions 
(excluding the interstate compacts) reported $37,867,000 in 1976- 
1977 for ft mean budg|t of $899,214 per action; 78 percent of the 
total funds. came from state appropriations; federal sources accounted * 
for only 1 1 percent of the total, with private and institutional sources 
providing 3 percent each; this general pattern holds for both support 
at the operating level and for support of state-level supervising activi- 
ties; of the total funding available for support of regionalization 
actions in FY 1978-1977; $34.7 million (91.5 percent) was expended 
at the operating level, while only $3.2 npillion (8.5 percent) went for 
state-level supervision of regionalism; expenditures within regionaliza- 
tion actionrfor capital improvement were also minimal. 

• v' " 

In turn, the data in this chapter support the conclusion that regionalism is 
being treated with concern and serious intent by postsecondary educational inter- 
eats throughout the country. A number of funding ^purees have been and still are 
active In providing fiscal support to regionalization actions. Furthermore, the ap- 
proximately $38 mlfflon expended nationwide in FY 1976-1977 is certainly not 
an insignificant commitment. 
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At for the kinds of regionalism developments that seem most likely to. 
attract funding, tbefindings of this chapter can be rather concisely summarized as 
follows: 




#1- Funding for state level supervision and/or coordination of regional!- 
zation actions occurs relatively infrequently. Such funding occurs 
. with some regularity only for interstate actions and the more com- 
prehensive intrastate ones. The interstate actions rely most heavily 
on state appropriated funds for these purposes. The comprehensive 
intrastate actions similarly make use of state appropriations, but a) 
lite federal monies to support state-level supervising activities. 

»** 

#2- Funds for implementation activities occurring at the operating level 
are much more abundant, and the sources of such funding move • 
numerous. Intrastate actions that are less than comprehensive in- 
their approach appear most successful in attracting support State V 
government funding sources have offered some support to compre- 
hensive regional ization acttons, but they seem -even more inclined to 
support actions which are more narrow in scope. Institutional and 
private fpurces,. too, are much more likely to support these kinds of 
regionalization actions. 
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CHAPTER XI 



OUTCOMES: IMPACT ON POLICY 

] ' *' ' X " y 

What have been the major outcomes of postsecondaryn^glonalization 
effort! throughout the country? Simply put, what has regionalism accomplished 
to date? These and related questions provide the major focus for discussion in this 
chapter. » 

1 jtfci "T" 6 outcomes question is examined from two rather distinct perspectives: 
Fijst, considerations-is given to what impacts attention to the concept of region: 
• ejftm ishtving on the formulation of broad public policy for postsecondary edu- 
cation. Second, the specific achievements and, failures of the 1 98 regionalizatiop 
actions are examined. ^From this dual - approach, some preliminary findings are pre- 
sented on the impacts postsecondary regionalism is naving in the states, both at the 
' policy-making level and tfiejmplementing operational level. <v 

Concepts * r , 

Regionalism can be examined for its impact on several different aspects of 
state-level policy formulation. For the current study, insights on three specific 
questions were sought: 

T. What impact is regionalism having on state-level, long-range planning 
for postsecondary education? * \ 

2. Is there an impact on state^evel decision making relative to statewide 
postsecondary programmatic consideradhns? 

♦ 

3. What is the impact of regionalism on the state-level resoufceallo ca- 
tion process for postsecondary education? 

Tables 11.1 through 11.4 present national data on these issues. For each state, 
the data first indicate whether or not regionalism is having an impact in the areas 
listed. Second, where there is an impact, the date provide details on its specific 
nature. Before examining those date in detail, however, a preliminary comment is 
in order. 

Throughout this report, date on the concept of regionalism have come 
from two separate sources-members of the Stete Higher Education Executive 
Officers' Association (SHEEO) and the chief executives of the 1202 State Post- 
secondary Education Planning Commissions. Thus, in states where. the SHEEO 
office and .the 1202 Commission are separate agencies, multiple sets of date were 
oollected and reported. This procedifre was maintained for the datercollecting 
efforts oh the outcome issue, and multiple responses were accordingly obtained 
for some states. Upon closer examination of these date, however, the authors 
found-somewhat surprisingly-that the responses of the SHEEO and 1202 execu- 
tives were identical on the general question of whether regionalism is having an 
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impact on state-level policy formulation. • This was the case for each of the three 
different aspects of pplicy formulation examined. In not one instance were con- 
flicting opinions expressed by the different parties. Furthermore, there was agree- 
ment on the scope and degree to which the impact of regional ism has extended in 
these areas* For this reason, the decision was made to "collapse" the dual re- 
sponses of SHEEO and the 1202 Commissions on the outcome issue into one re- 
sponse Qer state. It needs to be emphasized, then, that- the entries in Tables 11.1 
through 1 1.4 are the number of states in the respective categories, not the number 
of respondents. This differs from the manner in which data on the concept of 
regionalism were previously reported in this study. But the approach seems best - 
for this chapter. / 

table 11.1 reports the number of states in whid\ attention to the concept 
of rpgionalism Is having arl impact on the postsecondanvducatfon planning proc- 
ess. The tafrle further provides descriptive information orrthe nature and scope of 
that impact when it occurs. Note that data are provided only for those 36 states 
and territories reported in Chapter III (see Table 3.1) as giving serious attention 
to "the i concept of regionalism. (This is also true for all other tablerin this section.) 
Itjs assurned that regionalism is not having any impact on policy formulation in 
the- remaining 18 states and territories, since no consideration of cegionalism was 
reported there. 

Thirty-one states report that regionalism is having an impact on state-level, 
long-range, planning -efforts, at lepst to the extent that regional frameworks are 
discussed in the various planning processes. In addition, ^such frameworks are 
actually included in the masted plans for postsecondary education in 15 states. 
Also, 17 states report that these regio^ei frameworks are incorporated into other 
official state planning documents. * 
■ 

In sum, the data shtyy that in those states giving active attention to re- 
gionalism, the notion seems to have a positrve^impact on postsecondary planning 
processes. This pattern holds for all regions of the country, tt can be noted, 
though, that the/mnpfct on planning seems less developed irv the West. There, 
regionalism is mpre*apt to be discussed in planning processes without being for- 
mally included in the documents produced by those planning efforts. 

Table 11.2 shows the related issue of statewide programmatic considera- 
tions. Thirty-two states report regionalism as having some impact on state Jevel 
decision -making relative to postsecondary* 1 pogram development The following 
findings can be noted: 31 states report that regional needs and resources are con- 
sidered in the decisions to approve or disapprove neto^gograms; 29 states indicate 
attention to regionalism in the review only of existing programs; 24 states show an 
interest in regionalisn? when making decisions to continue or terminate existing 
programs; finally, 21 states report that regional needs and resources are considered 
in the decisions to charter new institutions. 

Again, the data show regionalism as a rather impressive force within public 
policy formulation for postsecondary education— this time with regard to pro- 
grammatic considerations. That conclusion holds for the country as a whole and 
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TABLE 11.1 

IMPACT OF REGIONALISM ON STATE-LEVEL. LONG-RANGE PLANNING, 
BY REGION AND STATE 
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♦ TABLE 11.2 



IMPACT OF REGIONALISM ON STATEWIDE PROGRAMMATIC CONSIDERATIONS, 
* BY REGION AND STATE 
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for the various multistat* regions, The impact bf regionalism on programs seems 
particularly strong in the South. 

Fina "Y' Tablet- 11.3 and 1 1 ( .4 present information op the development of 
^Mtaecondary fiscal policy in the states and on what irripact regionalism is haviqg 
on the resource allocation processes. Here, die impact levels drop off consider- 
ably. Only 17 states report regionalism as haying any such impact this generally * 
low level of Impact, at least as compared to the impact of regional ism on planning 
and program matters reported above, Is. found throughout the various regions of 
the country. Again, the figures fpr the South are slightly hijgher than those for ' 
' other regions. 

Table 1 1.3 reports on the attention givep to regional perspectives in the 
various budgetary processes that occur in any state. Five.such budgets are con- 
sktered: ( 1 ) the legislative budget (2) the executive budget, (3) state agency bud- 
get requests, (4) institutional budget requests, and (5) requests for federal funds. 
Additionally, the budgetary cycles for each of theseis examined at three different 
stages for attention to regionalism: ^ 

1. Regional frameyvorks recognized in dtscussioir^dunryg formulation of 
budget? 



2. Regional frameworks retained in recorftmen&tiqns advanced to final 
decision point in development of the budget? 

^ 3* Regional frameworks retained in the budget itseip * 

The data show tfiaf the impact of regionalism is fairly consistent* for the various 
budgets, but low for all of them. Also/the impact of regionalism seems to lessen 
in the more advanced stages of the different budgetary cycles. 

* 

Tabl^l 11.4 shows the impact of regionalism on the actual allpeatiqn~oT 
resources in various areas. Fifteen, states report an impact on appropriation*! for 
operating expenses. -Impacts in other areas are reported less frequently. 

Resigns, Manifestations, Operatfons 

Tables 1 1.5 through 1 1.9 present data on the specific outcomes of the 
regionalizatfon actions identified in this study. Information was jought on both 
the positive and negative outcomes of theje actions. The latter are discussed as a 
queftion of special interest later in this chapter. The present section deals exclu- 
sively witb^he reported accomplishments of the regiohalfcation actions. 

The discussion in Chapter I V indicated that economy of operations and 
concern wfth Increasing access to pbstsecondary educational opportunity are the 
nnjor goals for postsecondary regionalism developments throughout the codntry. 
The daty/m outcomes tell a somewhat different story/ The universe totals for 
outcomes, included on ail of the tables in this section, show improvements in 
is a major area of accomplishment {50 percent of all actions cite positive 
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IMPACT OF RE&tONAUM ON RESOURCE ALLOCATION, BY REGION AND STATE 
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strides in this area). However, strictly cost-effectiveness outcomes {35 percent) 
rank a poor 2th on the 10 outcome areas examined. Instead, the outcome of in- 
creased interinstitutional communications (50*percent) shares top honors with 
access as the major areas where regionalization actions are experiencing sonle 
degree of success. 

A few clarifying comments can be offered concerning the universe totals 
for regional ization action outcomes. First, the numbers on outcomes are generally 
much tower than those that were reported for goals in Chapter IV. The latter 
were often jn the 70-80 percent range. In contrast, no one outcome arfea is cited 
by more than 50 percent of the regional ization actions.. Of course, given the fact 
that regionalization is a relatively new development fri most states, the figures re- 
ported on outcomes are still very encouraging. In fact, the difference between the 
figures reported for goals and those reported for outcomes is in part accounted for 
bythe fact that many of tire regionalization actions identified in this study haye 
notytit been implemented. 




On the other hand,. a certain caution must be sounded for even th6 figures 
that are reported on outcomes. The dfta (or) outcomes) were provided by officials 
identified at the operating regional level and thus properly reflect the opinions of 
that group. But because these individuals often have a close professional associa- 
tion with the regionalization actions under study, it is likef^that the reported 
figures on outcomes are somewhat inflated. Thus, the data in this section should 
not be interpreted as resting upon a formal evaluation of regionalization actionfs in 
the states, for no such evaluative proems has yet occurred. Nevertheless, the data 
should provide some real insights into the areas in whichrthe outcomes of region- 
alism are beginning to show and where the potential for ftfcure accomplishments 
lie. , * > 

■ v . - / 

Beyond the general conclusions concerning the total outcomes for region- 
alization actions nationwide, it is of interest to know what outcomes can be ex* 
pected from different types of regionalism. Tables 1 1.5 through 1 1:9>attempt to' 
provide some answers to this question by presenting various analyses of outcomes 1 
according to several selected variables rather than by aggregate dat?. The cate- 
gories for analysis are again those established in earlier chapters. 

.Before examining those data, hofrever, a very* important preliminary com* 
ment needs emphasis. The tables in thifcsection provide a straightforward account 
of what the various types of regionalisnTOave so far accomplished in the several 
outcome areas. These data should not be interpreted as a statement on>the rela- 
tive "success" or " failure "+of the different approaches to regionalism! The out- 
comes of regionalize*^ actions are a function of several other variables it? addi- 
tion to those used to define the. different categories of regionalism in Tables 11.5 
through 11.9. For exarnple,^accomplishments of regionalization certainly depend 
on funding and on the general operational maturity of the actions in question, 
regardless of the type of regionalism being pursued. An action just recently im- 
plemented yvith minimal funding support is unlikely to report significant out- 
comes.^ Also, the issue of outcomes is related to goals. A regionalization action 
can hardly be faulted for not achieving a certain outcome, if indeed the outcome 
in question is not a stated goal of the action. , 
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To repeat tKen,"this section offers a simple and factual report of the 
outcomes achieved to date by the universe of regionalization ^actionSr throughout 
the countoV, as distributed by the* three principal elements discussed in Chapter III 
ahd as distributed on the various regionalization patterns developed in that same 
chapter Stoce goals, funding, and operational maturity are not included in these 
analyses (they will be treated as questions of special interest later in the chapter), 
the data are in no way a measure of the effectiveness of the different types' of 
regionalism and should not be interpreted as such. This point should remain fore- 
most in any examination of the data inXables T1.5 through 1 1.9. 
• 

* Table 11.5 displays the outcomes of regionalization actions according to 
fte geographic aiya included. Both intra and interstate actions report positive out- 
comes on the access issue, with about half of the actions in each category report- 
ing positive strides in this area. Beyond that similarity, however, a higher percent- 
-age of interstate action* report positive outcomes witti regard to economic matters. 
.Improvements in overall resource utilization, for example, are cited by 56 percent 
of the interstate actions. Apparently, these actions rely heavily on reciprocal 
student exchange agreements (cited by 48 percent of interstate actions) to effect 
these economies, Intrastate actions report notable successes in improving com- 
munication within the postsecondary education community, tfoth among institu- 
tions (cited- by 52 perSlJht of intrastate actions) and between institutions and 
state-level education agencies (42 percent). ' 

The positive economic outcoir!^^ithin the interstate category seem to 
come predominantly from actions involving entire states. For example, 5Qpercent 
of these actions report improvements in the cost-effectiveness .of postsecondary 
operations- In fact, a higher percentage of the interstate/entire state actions re- 
port accomplishments in most of the outcome areas. The exception to this gen- 
eralization is the area of communications. Here, interstate actions for specified 
portions of states report mofe outcomes. 

Within tl^e intrastate category, the level of reported outcomes are generally 
quite similar for the part-state actions and those involving a whole state. It can be 
noted, bowevec that the reported higjrtevel of communications outcomes for 
intrastate regionalization actions is most pronounced for those actions involving a 
specific geographic area of a state. This increased communication among institu- 
tions is apparently beginning to reap significant dividends. For the data show 
joint programs (42 percent), student exchanges (42 percent), staff exchanges (35 
percent), and the coordination of institutional calendars (31 percent) all occurring 
jnjuch more frequently in intrastate regionalization actions that are less than com- 
prehensive in their geographic coverage of the state. 

+n Table 11.6, attention shifts to the institutions included in the various 
regionalization actions and the outcomes reported by actions for different types 
of institutioni Actions that include both public and private institutions generally 
seem^to report more positive outcomes, in m<*t areas, than those for only public 
institutions. ^Forthe pubric-only actions, irweased access to postsecondary op- 
portunity if the most frequently cited positive outcome (reported by 56 percent 
of the actions). The pattern of a reported jcwH^vel of cost-effectiveness outcomes 
ahd a high level of communications outcomes holds for both categories. 
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TABLE 11.5 



OUTCOMES OF REGIONALIZATION ACTIONS, BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA INCLUDED 
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TABLE 11.6 

OUTCOMES OF REGIONAL! ZATION ACTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION INCLUDED 
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The high level of outcome* reported by the public/private regionalizatioh 
actions comes largely-irom those actions involving only four-year institutions. 
Similarly, within the public-only category, the pattem^for most outcome areas, is 
that the actions for orjly four-year institutions report the highest level of out- 
comes, followed by those for both four-year and two-year institutions, with re- 
gionalization actions involving only two-year reporting the 'fewest positive out- 
comes. Only in the area of increased access are the outcome levels for public 
two-year regional ization actions up to the national average. 

Table 1 1.7 presents data on outcomes according .to the academic program 
level involved. The data show that regional ization actions that are comprehensive 
in their p^Sg fim coverage are consistently low on reported outcomes for all out- 
come areas. This is ate> the case for rationalization actions, involving only associ- 
ate level progra ms . Conversely, the category "baccalaureate and above" is high on 
all outcome areas. Finally, reg ionization actions for graduate programs report a 
high level of economic outcomes. Fifty-nine percent of these actions, for example, 
cite increased cost-effectiveness as an outcome of regionalization. This compare*, 
with the 35 percent of the universe of regionalization actions that cite this out- 
come. 

In Table 1 1.8, outcomes are reported for the seven regionalization patterns 
develope d by geo gr a pt^ c area and type of institution. ; The most frequently cited 
v outcomes for several of these different types of regionalism can be noted. 

The comprehenstve-A intrastate regionalization pattern reports a lovyer 
level of outcomes (than the national average) for almost every outcome area The 
exception is for long-range planning, where 50 percent of the actions in this pat- 
tern cHe accomplishments. The partial/all segments pattern does not sh ace* this 
high level of outcomes in the area of long-range planning. But actions within this 
pattern do report a higher level of communications outcomes (58 percent). ^Com- 
munity college actions report few outcomes generally, increased access is the only 
outcome area up to the national average. Some accomplishments are noted in the 
specific areas of continuing education and vocational education. 

Finally, Table 11.9 displays outcomes for six regionalization patterns de- 
veloped by geographic are^Snd academic program level. Again, differences in the « 
reported outcomes of the varioflFpatterns can be ^poted. " 

The associate pattern generally reports a low level of outcomes in all of the 
-areas listed. Increased access is the p^itive outcome most frequently cited by 
regionalization actions within this pattern. The partial/broadpattern also reports 
few outcomes generally. This is in marked contrast to those regionalization actions 
for, a specific program level within a sub-state area. There, a higher than average 
number of outcomes is reported in all areas, with increased interinstitutional com- 
munication being the most frequently cited outcome (83 percent). 
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TABLE 11.7 



OUTCOMES OF R EQUALIZATION ACTIONS, BY ACADEMIC PROGRAM LEVEL INCLUDED 
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4 Questions of Special Interest 

"No Change" gd Negative Outcomes 

As mentioned earlier, an attempt was also made to gather information on 
the negative outcomes of regional ization actions. In fact for each of the several , 
outcome areas listed, respondents were given the opportunity to indicate: (1 ) that 
had been, improvements; (2) that there were negative results from the re- 
larization ^rtion in question; or (3) that there had been no change. As the 
tious analyses in this chapter have shown, respondents were quite eager to 
positive outcomes. The reporting of negative and even "no change" out- 
r A tomes, however/ was minimal. 

Table 11.10 presents the data obtained. The responses show two things. 
First, institutional autonomy is the one outcome most frequently cited as being, 
negatively affected by regionalism efforts. Although the numbers are small even 
here, -this seems to support the argument advanced in eariiehch£pters that several 
poetsecondary Interests do perceive regionalism as a threat to institutional auton- 
omy. Second,, respondents were also hesitant to report "no change" outcomes, 
but when they: did, that observation was most frequently made in regard to insti- 
tutional autonomy (23 percent) and cost-effectiveness (14 percent). 

Impact of Authority Base on Outcomes 

Does the authority base of a regional ization action have an impact on the 
outcomes achieved? Table U.11 shows the distribution of outcomes for actions 
that differ in their highest level of authorization-legislative, administrative, insti- 
tutional, 0*} several. If the source of authority does Have a significant impact on 
the outcbmes of regionalization, it is not readily apparent from the data gathered 
for this study. Outcomes are relatively stable across all categories of authority. 

A few comparisons can be made from the data, however. Actions with 
legislative authorization, for exampje, most frequently cite increased access (58 
percent) as a positive outcome of regionalism. Actions with administrative autho- 
. rity, on the other hand, are more evenly dispersed in their reporting of outcomes, 
with an equal number reported in several outcome areas. It can be noted, though, 
that these admjnistratively authorized actions do report more outcomes in the 
area of k>ng-rapge planning (47 percent) than do actions with other authority 
bases. Finally, actions with institutional authorization report most progress in the 
area of increased interinstitutional communication (73 percent). But they also 
cite an equally high level dt positive outcomes in the overall utilization of re- 
sources (73 percent). In fact (and somewhat of a surprise), a higher percentage of 
institutionally Authorized actions report positive outcomes in mosfof the out- 
come areas than is the case for actions with legislative or administrative authority. 
*> 

Beyond these comparisons, it seems clear that accomplishments are being 
' achieved by regional itation actions regardless of their authority base. This seems 
to indicate that it is the strong commitment of authority that is crucial for success- 
ful regional ization actions, not the type of authority that is extended. 
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Impact of Funlftg on Outcomes • 

Table 11.12 examines the relationship between the reported outcomes for 
regionaiization actions and the level of funding support for those actions. Al- 
though the relationship is certainly not perfect, a deflate pattern does emerge 
from the data. The relationship is one that would be expected T njnjely, that 
funding does have a positive. impact on outcomes achieved. Regionaiization 
actions that have not been funded report the lowest level of positive outcomes. 
Further, for those actions that have received some funding, more dollars seem to 
"buy" more outcomes. 
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The figures for the outcome area of interinstitutional communications are 
illustrative of this general trend. Thirty-six percent of actions with no Ending 
report some positive impact in this area. The figures for funded actions -are more 
than double that-78 percent of the actions within the $400,000 to $1,000,000 
furtding levej, for example, report increased interinstitutional communications as a 
positive outcome. The figures for cost-effectiveness outcomes are similar and per- 
haps even more, proncfcnced. Only 18 percent of non-funded regional ization ac- 
tions report some positive impact on the cost-effectiveness of ppstsecondary 
operations. For the funded categories* on the other hand, the figutes are consis- 
tently in the mid 50 percent range. 

Effectiveness of Regionalization: Relationship Between Goals 
and Outcomes (By Age of Regionatjzattdh Actions) 

Thus far the. data on outcomes have been considered strictly m an aggre- 
. fl«te fashion-that is, the total outcomes accomplished by the entire universe of 
regtonalization actions or selected sub-sets of that universe (i.e., types of region- 
alism) were reported for several outcome areas. In this section, the outcomes of 
individual regionalization actions are analyzed in relationship to the stated goals 
of each action. The age of the regionalization actions is also considered for its 
impact on outcomes. 

^TaWe 1 1.13, then, displays outcomes by goels and age of the regionaliza- 
tion actions. For each outcome brea and age category, three entries are recorded: 
(1 ) the number of regionalization actions that rate the area as a high or very high 
goal (see Chapter IV for discussion of procedures! used to determine strength of 
goals),; (2) the number of those*actions which also, report a positive outcome in 
that area; and (3) the ratio of #2 to #1, or a kind of effectiveness quotient of the 
regionalization actions. This so-called effectiveness quotient gives a reasonable 
indication of how successful the regionalization actions are in accomplishing, the 
goals they consider to be most important 

The figures in the total column of the table indicate the effectiveness of 
regionalization actions for each of the several goal/qytcome areas listed. The data 
show that regionalization actions are most effective in achieving the goal of in- 
creased interinstitutional communications (.73). All other areas clusteun the .50 
to .50 range. The .51 quotient for cost-effectiveness outcomes ranks seventh out 
of the eight areas listed. 

The data also show that the age of a regionalization action is an important 
factor in the accomplishment of stated goals. The general trend for effectiveness 
§ in accomplishing goals is an upward one withege. This conclusion holds for each 
of the outcome areas listed. For example, the effectiveness quotient for interinsti- 
tutional communications increases from .71 for actions implemented in 1975-76 
to .88 for actions implemented in 1973-74 to 1.00 for those that began prior to 
1968. Significantly, even for cost-effectiveness outcomes, the quotient increases 
from a .18 for actions not yet implemented to .75 for actions implemented before 
1968. s 
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• (A) - numtwr.bf regional ization actions citing each area as a high or very high goal (see 1 
* Chapter IV for rating of goals). < 

b * * 

IB) - number of regional ization actions which cited each area as a high or very high goal 

and a/so reported a positive outcome in the area (a subset of A). 
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"Cost Avoidance" at an Outcome? » 

✓ . . — 

The many data gathered in the case states offer strong support to those 
findings based on the national survey already presented in this chapter. The most 
frequently cited outcomes for regional ization actions in the case states were those 
relating to increased dialogue and communication among the various postsecond- 
ary interests. In fact, in only a few cases were any other outcomes mentioned at 
all. Irrlllinois it was argued that the Higher Education Cooperation Act (see Chap- 
ter*! V) has indeed resulted in increased access to postsecondary opportunity in' 
the state, a#vell as contributed toward a general enrichment of program offerings. 
Similarly, postsecondary interests in Minnesota maintain that access to postsec- 
ondary opportunity has been increased through both the intrastate regional centers 
and the interstate reciprocity agreements in that state (again, see Chapter XIV). 
Nevertheless, the majdr conclusion to emerge from the case states in regard to the 
outcomes Of regionalization actions is that to date; those actions have had their 
most significant impacts in their contribution to idea development and informa- 
tion exchange among postsecondary interests of all kinds. 

Signifteantly-and also in support of the national survey data-co$t- 
effectiveness outcomes were 720/ cited in any of the case states. In fact many of 
the postsecondary interests were quick to argue that there is not yet any conclu- 
sive evidence that regionalism offers a more efficient delivery of postsecondary 
services. Indeed, .many maintained that consortial types of activities are often- 
times more costly. 

Interestingly, though-and very much related to the cost-effectiveness 
question-a considerable number of interviewees in the states used the phrase 
"cost avoidance" in their discussion of the outcomes of r^gionalizatiori actions. 
The point made here was that regionalism has resulted" in reduced pressures for 
new programs and/or facilities and thus in fact has resulted in considerable savings 
in the long run. Simply put, the emphasis In these. comments was on what would 
hdvfc happened had it not been for regionalization actions. Such actions were 
credited with helping to prevent unnecessary growth and expansion-expansion 
that likely would have otherwise occurred. 

• . > 

Certainly if regionalism developments' have resulted in the kind of avoid- 
ance of costs discussed, it has been no small accomplishment. However, there are 
some serious problems with comments and arguments such as these. ' Namely, it is 
difficult, at best, to evaluate objectively the success of a program in terms of the 
costs that have been "avoided." But more importantly, as far as postsecondary 
regionalization actions are concerned, no such evaluation has yet been attempted. 

Inductive Regionalism Versus Deductive Regionalism 

Several of the strategies assumed by state-level educational dgerfcies for 
fegionaliam developments are .investigated in considerable detail in Chapter XIV. 
Much of that discussion on strategies is relevant to the outcome issue and proves 
the basis for some preliminary comments in this section on an apparent relation- 
ship between strategies for i^ionali^ anrfitf)e outcomes achieved. 
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* When viewing in toto the various strategies for regionaHsm in the states, a 
certain dichotomy among the approaches used appears. A contrast can Be drawn 
b etw ee n thdae approaches that' attempt a unified statewkte program from the 
stvt and those that begin on a more piece-by-piece basis and attempt to build 
toward a coherent wbole. The comprehensive approaches ([tf erred to as deductive 
regfonaltzagion) are usually more structured and formal; the latter (termed induc- 
tive regionaiization) rely more upon flexibility and an opportunistic philosophy 
to accomplish their objectives, * 

\his observation tf very pertinent to the discussion of outcomes for region- 
alism. Them is some evidence from the case state analyses that deductive region- 
aiization is more likely to meet with major resistance by postsecondary interests 
In the states, and for that reason is more difficult to implement Inductive region-* 
alization, on the other Hand, has not encountered such pointed opposition and has 
gone on Jo register some rather impressive accomplishments. 
"•»"«* ~* * 

The inductive actions are often quite successful in stimulating a reexamina- 
tion of traditional roles and concepts within postsecondary operations, but they 
% do so without posing 9 serious threat to the status quo. And that, unquestionably, 
is j very important factor in the success they are able to achieve. Still, critics argue 
that for th* most part, these actions are special purpose items and consequently 
do not. really relate to or have an impact on the core functions and major policy 
issues of postsecondary education in the states. , 

In sign, then, the "trade-off 1 ' seems to be this. Deductive regionaiization 
programs risk-serious opposition by postsecondary interests in the states, and their 
outcomes suffer accordingly. Inductive regionaiization actions seem to avoid this 
'kind of resistance, and have shown themselves to be viable operations in several 
states. However, some serious'questions can be raised concerning the overall im- 
pact that these kinds of actions are having in the states. Some maintain the out- 
comes achieved are minor. 

"Special Perspectives 

The data have shgwn that regionaiization actions that attempt to bridge 
the gap between the four-year and two-year segments report a relatively low level 
of pAfcjve outcomes (s£e Table 1 1.6). The date on the academic program levels 
incfudeOTt regionaiization actions indicate a similar pattern-i.e., actions that are 
more comprehensive in their program coverage consistently report a low level of 
positive outcomes (see Table 1 1 .7). 

Conversely, the data have shown that the level of positive outcomes is high 
for those regionaiization actions involving only the traditional elements of post- 
secondary education in the states. Actions for only four-year institutions, for 
example, report a high level of success (Table 1 1.6). Similarly, the program level 
analysis shows that the frequency of successful outcome Hs very high for the 
"baccaWureate and above" category (Table 11.7). But-and this is an important 
quel ifkartton -the number of regionaiization actions including only traditional 
postsecondary structures is relatively small. 
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The situation, then, is this. Regional ization actions for the traditional 
poftfeeondary elements occur relatively infrequently in the states, but when they 
areimplemented, they go on to report a high frequency of positive outcomes. 
Conversely, the majority of regional ization actions identified in this study are 

directed at a broad range of postsecdndary interests (see Chapter III, Tables 3.3, 

3 - 5 )* but the level of reported outcomes for these more comprehensive 
actions is relatively low. These findings would seem to argue for renewed efforts 
^by state-level postsecondary leadership to insure a comprehensive treatment of all 
postsecondary interests in statewide planning and coordination activities. For al- 
though the majority of regionallzation actions attempt a comprehensive approach, 
the evidence indicates that oftentimes these actions do not achieve their stated 
goals, or at least have not yet done so. 

For noneducational governmental interests, the theme of this chapter is 
one of patience. Simply put, results are not and cannot be achieved overnight 
However, if regional ization actions are given sufficient time to develop in a state 
(see Table 11.13) and are adequately funded (see Table 11.12), then thech«D«s 
for significant accomplishments are markedly improved. 

Finally, the findings on the Qost-effectiveness outcomes of regionalism 
have to be a bit troublesome to several state-level interests. In the least, the data 
support^strorig reassessment of just what it is that regional approaches to plan- 
ning and Coordination can accomplish for postsecondary education. In short, 
much m<jre research is needed before regionalism can be advanced on cost- 



, Given thatregionalism is a relatively new phenomenon in most states, the 
date on outcomes achieved are encouraging. Positive impacts are reported at both 
the policymaking and.operational levels. ' 

Attention to the concept of regionalism is having an impact on several 
a*>ects of state-level pdstsecondary educational policy formulation. A few high- 
lights are noted here: 

1. Long-Range Planning-Thirty-one states report that regionalism ii 
having an impact orrstateMevel long-range planning efforts, at least to 
the extent that regional frameworks are discussed in the various plan- 
ning processes; beyond that, 15 states report the inclusion of regional 
frameworks in their master plans for postsecondary education. 

2. Programmatic Considerations-Thirty- two states report that region- 
al isnHs having an impact on state-level decision-making relative to 
statewide postsecondary program development; 31 states report that 
regional needs and resources are considered in- the decisions to ap- 
prove or disapprove new programs; 29 states indicate attention to 
regionalism irTthe review of existing programs; 24 states show an 





interest in regionalism when making decisions to continue or' 
terminate existing programs; 21 states report that regional analyses 
are considered in the decisions to charter new institutions. 

Resource Allocation-Here, the impact levels drop off; only 17 states 
report that regionalism is having* en impact on the various resource 
allocation processes for postsecondary education; the impact on the 
various budgets (e.g., executive, legislative, institutional etc.) is fairly 
consistent, but low for all of them; further, the impact seems to 
lesaen in the more advanced stages of the different budgetary cycles; 
in terms of the different areas of dollar impact, 15 states report that 
regionaKsm is having an impact on appropriations for operating ex* 
perms; impacts in other areas are reported much less frequently. 

At the operational level, the identified regional izat ion actions also report 
many positive outcomes. The major areas of reported success are improverbents in 
iiWinstitutional communications and increased access to postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities. Jn contrast to the stated goals of regionalism (see Chapter 
IV), strictly cost-effectiveness outcomes rank a poor seventh among, the 10 out- 
come areas examined. Yet even in this area, the. data are somewhat encouraging 
whan funding support and the age of regionalization actions are considered (see 
#11 and #12 betow). 

The general conclusions on the total outcomes for regionalization actions 
are supplemented by several analyses that examine the variation of outcomes ac- 
cording to certain variables. Again, highlights are noted here: 

4. Geographic Aree-A higher percentage of interstate actions report 
positive outcomes with regard to economic matters, relying heavily 
on student exchange agreements to effect these economies; intrastate 
actions are achieving notable s uccesse s in improving communications 
among all postsecondary interests; the positive economic outcomes 
within the interstate category come predominantly from action* in- 
volving entire states; within the intrastate category, the reported high 
level of communications outcomes is most pronounced for thpse 
actions involving a specific geographic area or ^reas of a state. 

5. Institutional Type-Actions which include both public and private 
institutions generally report more ^positive outcomes than those for 
only public institutions; the high level of outcomes reported by the 

. public/private regionalization actiops comes largely from those ac- 
tions involving only four-year institutions; similarly, within the 
public-only category, the actions for only four-Vear institutions 
- ' import the highest level of outcomes. 

6. ' Academic Program Level-Actions that are comprehensive in their 

program coverage are consistently low on reported outcomes; actions 
for graduate programs report a high level of economic outcomes. 
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7. Regionalization Patterns: Geography and Institutkmt-The compre- 
hensive- A pattern reports slower leyel of outcojne* for almost every 

• outbome area— the' exception is long-range planning where 50 percent 
of these actions cite accomplishments; the partial/all segments pat- 
tern reports a high level of communications outcomes; community 
college actions report few outcomes generally-increased access is the 
only outcome area up to the na#>nal average. 

& Regional tzation Patterns: Geography and Programs-f he associate 
pattern generally reports a low level of outcomes in all areas; the 
partial/broad pattern also reports few outcomes; this is in contrast to 
those regk>nalizatk>n actions for a specific program level within a sub- 
state-area— there, a higher than average number of outcomes is re- 
ported in all areas. 

m 9. w Ho Change" and Negative Outcomes- Few negative or even "no 
change" outcomes were reported; institutional autonomy is the one 
area-most frequently cited as being negatively affected by regionalism 
efforts. 

10. Authority— Accomplishments are being achieved by regionalization 
actions regardless of the authority base for those actions; the conclu- 

* sk>n seems warranted that it is the strong commitment of authority 
that is crucial for successful regionalization actions, not the type of 
authority that is extended. 

11. Funding-Funding has a positive impact on outcomes achieved; 
regiofalization actions that have not received funding report the low- 

~ est level of positive outcomes; for those actions that have been 
funded, more dollars .seem to "buy" more outcomes; of special note 
is the fact that this relationship holds for cost-effectiveness outcomes. 

12. Goals and Age-When the relationship between goals and outcomes 
is considered, the data show that regionalization actions are most 
effective fn achieving the goal of increased interinstitutionat com- 

^ munications; conversely, the "effectiveness quotient" for cost* 

effectiveness outcomes ranks seventh out of the eight outcome areas 
examined; the data also show that the age of a regionalization action 
is an important factor in the accomplishment of sifted goals; effec- 
tiveness increases with age, for all outcome areas; significantly, tf 
relationship seems to hold even for cost-effectiveness outcomes. 

Although the da^show that regionalism developments to date have re- 
corded only minimal accomplishments with regard to improving the cost-, 
ef fectiv e n es s ofjxtttsecondary operations, several interviewees did use the phrase, 
"cost ^avoidance" in their discussion of the outcomes oftregionalization actions. 
They maintained that these actions have resulted in reduced pressures for new 
pr o gr a m s and facilities and in this way have contributed toward considerable sav- 
in the long run. Even so, more hard raearch is clearly needed before region-" 
aliam can be promoted as-a^'dollar-seving^ approach to the coordination and 
planning of postsecondary education* * 1 ^ 
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What it the future outlook for postsecondary regionalism developments in 
i the United States? It it, of course, much too early to offer ajprediction that can 
be voiced with confidence. However, 'some preliminary observations are possible 
Abased on the situations in several states throughout the country. While these ob- 
servations and tbeir actual or potential bearing on postsecondary education- are 
not strong enough to support predictions, they do seem sufficiently strong to pre- 
sent some forecasts of changes in postsecoqdary education in relation to regional- 
ism. This is the main thrust of Chapter XII. 

To establish a basis for assessing the future of regionalism and the perma- 
nence of its effect on postsecondary education, data were sought on the projected,- 
outlook for the concept of^k^plism in the states and the attention that concept 
is likely to get within state-leveN^Jjcymaking circles. Data were also sought on 
the future outlook of the specific regionalization actions identified in the study. 
Both sets of chta are presented in this chapter. 

, ' Concepts 

- Sixty-two respondents in 54 states and territories offered tH$r opinion on 
the future outlook for the concept of regionalism within state-level policy formu- 
l lation processes. They were asked to make a professional judgment on the future 
of regional ism both in their own state and nationwide and to rate the outlook in 
both" instances on a five-point scale: 1-very optimistic, 2-optimistic, 3-statita 
quo maintained, 4-pessimistic, and„5-very pessimistic. 

Table 12.1 reports on the outlook for regionalism in the individual states, 
as judged by educational policymakers within thoseMtates. The responses are 
heavily weighted on the positive end of the scale-32 positive responses (52 per- 
cent) to 9 negative responses (15 percent). Although generally positive* the re- 
spoiftents can best be described as cautious in their optimism. Of the 32 positive 
responses, 26 were optimistic about the future, with only 6 very optimistic. A 
considerable number of respondents (17; 27 percent) expected the status quo to 
be maintained. 

Some interesting regional comparisons can be made on the outlook issue. 
The future for postsecondary regionalisrn seems brightest in the Midwest and 
South, with positive responses far outnumbering negative ones in those regions. 
The number of "very optimistic" responses in the South is of particular note. In 
both the West and New England; on the other hand, the respondents were about 
equAly divided between those expressing optimism and those expecting the status 
quo be maintained: In tile Mid-Atlantic region, the pattern is jquite different. 
Respondents were generally pessimistic about the future of postsecondary region- 
alism developments. 
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Table f 2.2 preterm the respondent!' opinions as to the future outlook for 
regional ism nationwide. Other-then the large number of respondents (19; 31 per- 
cent) who said it was impossible to predict with, regard to the national scene, the 
distribution is virtually identical to that obtained when respondents were queried 
on the future 3for regionalism in their own states. Thirty-three respondents (53 
v percent) rateeV the future in a positive way/ with 29 indicating optimism about 
• regionalism developments throughout the country, and with 4 being very opti- 
' mtstic , 
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Tables 12.3 and 12.4 show that the current status of postsecondary region- 
alism in a state, definitely has an impact on what policymakers within the state 
believe with regard to continued regionalism effprts. From Table 12.3 it can be 
seen ttvt 66 percent of the residents from states already giving active attention 
to regionalism are either optimwflc or very optimistic about future regionalism 
developments 'in tbeir states; only 20 percent of the respondents from states with- 
out regfoqgjpm are similarly optimistic about the future. Simply put, success in 
current orbing efforts seems to breed confidence in the future, 

t 

Table 12.4 shows that a similar relationship holds for* opinions on the 
national outlook for regionalism. Sixty-five percent of the respondents from 
States with regionalism expressed optimism in the national outlook for regionalism 
developments; only 26 percent of the respondents from states without regionalism 
didso. ' * 
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NATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR REGIONALISM, 
BY ATTENTION TO POSTSECONOARY REGIONALISM 
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i. Manifestations, Operator* 



x Opinions were Sought on the future outlook of regional izatioh actions 
from officials at the operational level. The data obtained strongly support the 
findings reported above for the concept of regionalism. In short, the outlook for 
J|e various regionalization actions generally seems to be a very optimistic one. 

The rightmost total columns in the tables jffthis section report a favorable 
future outlook for most of the regionalization actions. Respondents from 79 per- 
o* thfc actions indicated that they were confident that the regionalization 
actions wi^which they -were associated would continue in the future. Beyond 
* this general outtooR, respondents were also asked to specify what the implemen- 
tation status of the actions would likely be. Again from the total columns in the' 
tables, it is evident that most respondents {61 percent) believed that advances 
would be made in further implementing the regionalization actions in question. 

This optimistic outlook for regional izatron actions generally holds ifor all 
types of regionalism. Tabtes t2.5 through 12.9 display the reported outlook for 
regionalization actions according to The. categories for analysis used throughout 
this study. Some minor variations in outlook can be noted. 

Rwpondents were more pertain in their optimism for intrastate regionali- 
zation actions (see Table 12.5). Conversely, uncertainty with regard to interstate 
***** was much higher fid was most pronounced for those actions involving * 
entire states, Respondents from 38 percent of these actions said the future was 
impossible to predict The participation *y authorities in another state or states 
seems to introduce an element of doubt ill regionalispn efforts not found in intra- 
state actions. This is .true despite -the finding in Chapter V that the interstate 
actions as a group tend to have a stronger authority base. 
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Concerning the types of institutions involved in regionalization actions 
(see Table 12.8), the data show a high level of optimism for actions involving both 
public and private institutions (77 percent) and for those with participation by 
only public institutions (80 percent). However, it^can be noted that respondents 
from actions for the four-year segment *of postsecondary education seem most 
confident about the future! Officials involved in actions including both two-year 
and four-Veer institutions; on the other hand, report the highest level of uncer- 
tainty. Twenty-five percent of these respondents report the future as impossible 
to predict 

Outlook by academic program level included in the regionalization actions 
(see Table 12.7) shows a similar pattern. A high percentage of Respondents from 
actions in alt of the categories report a favorable outlook. The reported prognosis 
for actions that are comprehensive in their program coverage, however, is marited 
by a relatively high level of uncertainty. Respondents from 22 percent of these 
actions indicated they could not predict the future. 

' Finally, a generally favorable outlook was reported for all of the regionali- 
zation patterns presented in Tables 12.8 and' 12.9. Respondents from the com- 
p rafensi ve-A (22 percent), reciprocity-A (50 percent), and partial/broad (25 
percent) patterns reported the highest level of uncertainty about the future. One 
finding of Ttete concerns the future implementation status of regionalization 
actions. Officials involved with interstate contracts for graduate level programs 
(the contracts-B pattern) most frequently reported that maintenance of the 
status quo could be expected in the future as far .as implementation of these 
actions is concerned. Respondents from 62 percent of the regionalization actions 
within thfs pattern made that observation. Apparently these actions have reached 
an operational level sufficient to accomplish their objectives (see Chapter XI, 
Tible 1 1.8), and thus further implementation is not required. 

Questions of Special Interest 

Observations from the Case States 

Certainly speculation about the future of postsecondary regionalism devel- 
opments, is a risky endeavor. All of fkatsecondary education seems to be in a state 
of flux, and the future of postsecondary structures in general is an uncertain one 
.at best Still, some consensus did emerge from the case state analyses on a few 
major themes concerning the future outlook for pqstsecondary regionalism. Those 
observations are reported in this section. 

First, the pressures for regional cooperation that are already operative in 
the states (see Chapter I) are not likely to disappear in the future. Thus, a con- 
tinued and even intensified attention to regionalism seems virtually certain. On 
this much; most postsecondary interests in the case states agreed. However, few 
were willing to speculate <jA what kind of specific regional approaches will be 
utilized. The issue, then, is not so much whether postsecondary regiorfaKsm'will 
continue to receive attention in the years ahead-for most agree that it will. 
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'TABLE 124 

OUTLOOK FOR REGIONAUZATION ACTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION INCLUDED 
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Table 12.7 

outlook fojt reqionatjzatton actions. by. academic program level incluoed 
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TABLE 12J 

OUTLOOK, BY TYPE OF REGIONAL! RATION ACTION 
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Rather, the larger Issue and question is how will regionalism evolve in the future. 
What approaches will be most Jbqjessful? Which have the most potential? 

There was some agreement on this point jn the case states. Most postsec- 
ondary interests mainlined that there is litttejphanc? regionalism will develop as a 
new and formal gdwnance structure. The establishment of regional admin istra- 
tive structures with effidal governing authority, for example, seems unlikely in 
the near future. 

" F 

Governance structural cannot be develoftd in tte abstract . Rather, they^ 
necessarily must emerge as a restrft of and accommodation to the political realities 
in a given state. XnS the existing postsecondary political structures in most states 
are such as to mme the advancement of a more formal and systematic regional 
governance structure highly unlikely (see Chapter XIV for illustrations). But be- 
yond that fact the further conclusion does seem warranted that there is not yet 
any justification for such a fundamental restmcturin^bf existing postsecondary 
system. More research is needed before that kind of drastic action is considered I 

If not as a formal governance structure, what then is the potential' for 
regionalism In postsecondary education? There is considerable evidence from the 
case states that at this stage, at least, much more can be gained by promoting 
regionalism as a vehicle for coordination, not as a governance mechanism I From 
the coordination perspective, more effective cooperation and communication 
among all postsecondary interests can be encouraged. Further, regionalism as a 
coordinating approach affords institutions the opportunity to retain a strong voice 
in their own destiniesl New governance, approaches, on the other hand, are usually 
perceived as a threat to existing structures and art vigorously opposed for that 
• reason. 

• * ^ 

This is not to say that governance structures will never evolve at the re- 
gional level. Neither is it to deny the possibility that such regional. governing struc- 
tures might some day be needed. Not at all! But the data do indicate that the 
development of a formal and separate regional governance structure in the states 
at this point in time would be premature. Such action is clearly not justified by 
current knowledge and research* available on organizational models. Further, 1t 
can be noted that a strong governance approach, as opposed to one that empha- 
sizes coordination, risks opposition by several postsecondary interest groups in the* 
states, and for that reason alone should probably be considered only as 6 last alter- 
native. , , 

Special Perspectives ^ 

The findings presented above are encouraging for all proponents of post- 
secondary regionalism-educational and noneducational officials alike— at the 
federal state, and institutional levels. Consensus appears to be that the future will 
bring more and deeper attention to the idea and its use in postsecondary educa- 
tion. 
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State-level educational leadership wiH want to note thkt the)e is some 
evidence to suggest that a coordinating perspective* should .be emphasized in 
regionalism efforts. This approach seems to hold the jnost potential for success at 
the present time. More prescriptive approaches-i.e./the development of regional 
' governance structures-carry considerably more risk. They seem ^advisable and 
premattfre in the Jeast + 

V 

From the special perspective of individual colleges and universities, the 
major findings reported in this chapter call for a new alert and possibly a shift in 
attitude and strategy. The overwhelming conclusion about the outlook for region- 
alism is that it is a part of the future modus operandi of postsecondary educatipn 
in the United States. That picture is now being painted in many ways,, and it 
shows that colleges and universities are no longer the controllers of postsecondary 

* education programs and services by virtue of their operations as individual institu 
tiont. Within the purvieurof this study, there is virtually no voice supporting such 

j^ppHratiom andl as the data in this chapter show, no voice proclaiming early pas- 
gfc of regionalism from the American higher education scene. That message can- 
not be ignored. 

f ? 

• r 

■ * Summary 

The future outtoojk for regionalism appears quite good, both in terms of 
attention to the concept of regionalism wfthin state-level policymaking circles and 
for the specific regiorudization actions identified at the operational level. 

' * * v * • 

* %> * , „ • 

Fifty-two percent of the respondents in the states reported that they are ; 
either optimistic or very 'optimistic about future attention to regionalism at the 
policymaking level. Only 15 percent expressed outright pessimism on this issue. 

* The remainder either expected the status quo to be^aintained or believed the 
future could not be predicted. 

, The current status of postsecondary regionalism in a state definitely ha* an 

* impact on the opinions that policymakers in the state hold about the future out- 
look for regionalism. A much more favorably outlook is generally reported in 
states where regionalism is already receiving serious attention. 

Also, some interesting regional comparisons can be made on the outlook 
issue. The future outlook for regionalism is seen as brightest in the Midwest and 
Southern states. Conversely, respondents in the Mid-Atlantic region were generally 
pessimistic about the future of postsecbr^ary regionalism developments. 

Data on the future outlook for the specific regional ization actions show a 
strong agreement with the data for the concept of regionalism. That is, the out- 
look for the actions is also very positive. Respondents from 79 percent of the 
actions reported that they expected the actions Jo continue in thefrjture. Of 
thesjLjnost felt that advances would be made In further implementing theTeglt. _ 
aBzation actions. This optimistic outlook generalfy^holds for all typps of region- 
alism, with Qg|y minor- variations reported for the variabfes geographic area, insti- 
tutional type, and academic program level. 
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Finally, there it some evidence from the cm states to suggest that the 
outlook for regional tern is most encouraging when pursued as a vehicle for coordi- 
nation, not as a governance mechaoism. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE COMPACTS: A SPECIAL CASE 



The Soutfeg^pional Education Board (SREB), the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education (WICHE), and the New England Board of 
Higher Education (NEBHE) are each agencies representing agreements among 
various states to work cooperatively toward the. improvement of education and 
educational opportunity. Each agency administers a^separate compact reached 
with geographic neighbor or near neighbor states. A fourth interstate agreement, 
the Midwest Higher Education Compact, currently remains in the planning and 
discussion stages, r 



and 




ee extant regional interstate educational comparts were developed 
^ implemented ih the period immediately following World War II. 
ThisWft period was marked by technological advancement and economic growth 
at a level of magnitude which gave educators and political leaders cause for con- 
cern. T) e number of military veterans who were likely to pursue higher edupation 
through the G.I. Bill threatened to filf to overflowing the nation's colleges and uni-^ 
versftiesJ Ail of these factors combined increased dramatically the demand (and 
anticipated demand) for professional, technical, and graduate educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Historical Development of the Compacts 
SREB ^ f 

It w*s in this national climate in 1947 that a resolution was adopted at the 
Southern Governors' Conference and a committee appointed to study methods of 
providing adequate educational facilities for all residents of the region. On Feb- 
ruary 8, 1958, the governors of 10 states signed a compact to plarr and establish 
regional education facilities. The governors of "4 other southern states were soon 
to join in signing, bringing to 14 the number of southern states making a commit- 
ment to the regional approach to higher education. 

By the summer of 1^949 the compact had been ratified by 10 state legisla- 
tors. On June 1 1 of that year, the Board of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
cation was officially created (later renamed Southern Regional Education Board). 
By October 1949, 12 member states had made available $1,526,000 for the sup- 
port of regional attention to education in the^south (for a two-year period), and 
388 students were Swotted in' southern institutions. The initial pro§ramn(vatic ef- 
forts were in mggiicine, veterinary medicine, and dentistry and included U separate 
ir^^^ 1 — 




SREB's original statement of purpose and its bylaws reflect concern for 
'continuation, expansion, or establishment of educational services to advance 
fcnowiedge-and to improve the social and economic level of the southern region." 
Recognizing the potential value of long-range regional planning, SREB included in 
its bylaws a provision for research through which the total resources of the area 



could be catalogued in orde* to project the kind of higher education necessary for 
the best possible development of the southern states. 

WICHE « 

< At the Cdhference of Western Governors in November 1949, the principle 
of i n ters ta te cooperation in selected fields of higher educations was discussed. 
Perhaps influenced by the ^Southern Board, the western governors endorsed the 
concept of regional cooperation, and a committee of five was appointed to study 
its possibilities and present recommendations at the next meeting of the confer- 
ence. t/ « 

0 A technical advisory committee (composed of two representatives from 
each of 11 western states and two territories) recommended in July 1950 the es- 
tablishment of an interstate compact on higher education. In November of that 
same year, the compact was approved unanimously at the Governors' Conference 
and required only thJ%rificatk>n of five member states to officially create the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education- 

WICHE was formally established in 1951 and began programmatic activity 
in 1963. Like SREB, WICHE's initial focus was increased arKi improved opportu- 
nity for graduate and professional education with emphasMVr the areas of medi- 
cine, dentistry, public health, and veterinary medicine. WICHE was also, from its 
inception, concerned with long-range planning needs and methods. Included in the 
compact's original charge was the task of undertaking studies ". . . of needs for 
profes sional and graduate educationa^facilities in the region, the resources for 
meeting such needs, and the long-range effects of the compact on higher educa- 
tion/' 

NEBHE ' 

The governors of the three northern most New England states met in the 
spring of 1949 to discuss regional cooperation in education as well as other areas 
of concern to state government Out of these discussions came the Northern New 
England Tri-State Authority. This precedent, coupled with that of the already 
existing interstate educational compacts, laid the foundations, for the development 
of the New England Board for Higher Education. 

Formally established in 1955, NEBHE operates under the authority of tt* 
New England Higher Education Compact and includes all six of the New England 
states. NEBHE secured federal approval in 1954 when the United States Congress 
recognized this contact by passing Public Law 719, Chapter 1089. NEBHE was 
the first of the interstate educational compacts to consider from its inception the 
possibility of including undergraduate programs as a part of its activity. 
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Operational Description * ^ 

Authority * f 

The interstate regional compacts function in what might be described as a 
"no man's land" between the states and the federal government (Sturtz, 1977). 
The question of whfether the compacts infringe! upon fedtfaTpowers was first 
raised soon after the first efforts to establish SRE0 were accomplished. 

The issue rests with Article 1, Section 10, of the United States Constitu- 
tion. This article forbids the states to enter into any agreements or compacts with 
other states or foreign powers without consent of Congress. In Joint Resolution 
191, dated February 8, 1948, Congress took this position. The compact (SREB) 
has as its principle concern "the planning, establishment, acquisition and opera- 
tion of educational institutions. . . ." Since education is the province of the states, 
in effect congressional consent is not required (though SJ.Res. 191 did give such 
consent). ^ 

Governance and Administrative Structure 

Each of the three operational interstate educational compacts is adminis- 
tered through a representative body whose powers are specified in the compact 
documents themselves. In the original compacts, the boards of both NEBHE and 
WICHE were designed to be composed of three members per state while SREBV 
specified four state representatives. In the instance of NEBHE, five of the six 
member states subsequently amended the compact to increase the numbec of 
representatives per state from three to eight 
* 

J) Membership on fhe compact goyemirtg boards is pursuant to the laws of 
the various member states but is most commonly accomplished by gubernatorial 
appointment Two of the compacts designete to a limited degree required qualifi- 
cations of some board members. Each SREB member state must be represented 
by /at least one legislator and one educator. The Western Commission similarly 
specified that one representative tje an educator in the field of higher education. 

The duties and powers of the three governing boards vary to some degree, 
but many functions. are held in common. The board* act as corporate bodies and 
as such may enter into contractual agreements with states, agencies, or institutions; 
may sue or be sued; may receive gifts, grants, or bequests; and may employ and 
dismiss, personnel required to conduct the business of the compacts. The boards 
prepare and present to the respective member states annual budgets and assume 
responsibility for disbursement and accounting of all budgeted funds. Addition- 
ally, the boards are charged with the preparation of reports or research findings 
for presentation to member state legislatures and governors. Finally, the various 
boards may draft and recommend uniform legislation affecting higher education 
within each respective region: 
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Staff 

Full-time professional staff size varies from a high of 42 reported by the 
Western Commission to 24 employed at NEBHE. SREB, which currently operates 
with a professional stafkof 35, employs an additional 25 clerical or support per- ' 
sonnel. The New England Board employs 13 clerical and support persons while 
WICHE at present utilizes 35 individuals in these roles. 

Funding 

• The principal funding for each of the compacts has been membership dues 
plid by each participating state. These dues are generated from state appropria- 
tions. Historically, funds for the respective compacts have been drawn from the 
following sources in addition to state appropriated membership dues. 

? c • ^ ' \ 

SREB: Federal agency grants or contracts, private foundations, member 
: institution dye*. 

WICHE: State contributions for mental health programs, federal agency 
grants and contracts, private foundation grants, registration fees, 
sale of publications. * 

NEBHE: Federal agency grants and contracts, private foundation grants, 
private gifts (individual), meniber institution dues, fees for ser- 
vice. 

Additional state appropriated support also has been available from time to time 
to the various compacts for specific educational contracts or in support of specific 
research efforts* ^ . 

The compacts report current funding levels and sources as follows: 





' $ 


. % 


SREB for 1976-77 . 






Federal agency support (H.E.W.) 


414,953 


18.6 


State appropriated funds 


896,000 


40.1 


Private foundation support 


779,164 


34.9 


Member institution dues 


36,492 


• 1.6 


Other , • 


105,093 


4.7 


Total, 


^ * 2,231,702 


100.0 
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WlCHEfor 1976-77* 

State appropriated funds 
Mental health contributions from 

member states ~ 
Grants and contracts (federal and 

foundation) 
Registration fete £ 
Other , 

Total 



NEBHE for 1976-77 

Federal 1202 funds 

Federal agency grants and contracts 

State appropriated funds 

Foundation support 

Member institution dues 

Tptal 



Current Programmatic Activity 
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% 






397,450 


9.9*. 


88,525 


2.2 


3,399,574 


84.6 


54,329 


1.4 


'78,559 


2.0 


4,018,527^ 100.0 


18,450 


1.9 


93362 


9.9 


416,888 


43.9 


53,972 


5.7 


367,462 


38.7* 


950,634 


100.0 



SREB 

The Southern Regional Education Board currently operates several major 
programs. Within each of these a nurftber of separate projects may be ongoing at 
any given time. Program highlights include research, information, and related ser- 
vices through which SREB's commitment to Jong-range regional concerns is ad- 
dressed. The Fact Book on Higher Education in the South] published biennially, 
compiles demographic, economic, and educational statistics which are used by 
regional planners in projecting resource needs and academic output expectations 
for the region. The results of several longitudinal studies conducted over many 
years (a 14-year tax structure analysis was recently completed) will provide valu- 
able data" not only at the regional Jevel but for state level planners within member 
states as well. It is this program activity which forms the basis for bringing to- 
gether each , year state government and educational leaders who express and ex- 
change opinions and plans which may have implication$«ecross state boundaries. 

S The sharing of educational resources is SREB's principal activity and is 
currently administered througfj a two-pronged approach. The Academic Common 
Market involves 12 member states and 190 separate graduate programs. The-com- 
mon market allows residents of* participating states to ertroll in specific programs 
at institutions in other states on an in-state tuition basis. In addition to tuition 
savings for individual students, this activity retards unnecessary duplication of 
programs while insuring ample graduates to meet the region's needs. 



•Ooaa not includa National Can tar for Hlghar Education Managamant Syitami (NCHEMS) income 
of $2,403,941. NCHEMS bacaipa totally indapandant of WICHE in July 1977 * 
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The regional contract program allows the states to share established high 
' cort graduate, professional, and technical programs. In the contract program, an 
S REB m ember state may request from the board a specified number of places in a 
, selected professional field. The board then in turn contracts for that number of 
P>aCet - 8Ccn *Hted institutions offering the 1 ' program. Thus, each state may 
guarantee* flow of returning graduates determined by the number of places con- 
tracted through the board. The member states pay- the SREB at a fixed rate per 
contract place, and SREB in turn pays the institution which renders the educa- 
tlonaf service. Typically, these contracts are in health related fields. Contract 
services for tuition assistance are also provided by the board. This program allows 
participating states to pay an established percentage ofj a student^ tuition fees 
tivoughtpe board to private institutions. Special contracttlrt also possible 
mraii^fwhich SREB acts as a state's fiscal agent in Mntrarting>cth private insti- 

ln recent years, health and humpp services have warranted considerable 
SREB attention. This focus has included continuing education requirements as 
well as the training of individuals ti job 'entry level as professionals in allied 
health. Working with the National Institute of Mental Health, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and private foundations, institutions, and agen- 
cies,, SREB is exploring the plausibility of utilizing health and human services 
practitioners with less than traditional academic training. SREB's interest in nurs- 
ing education continues with 215 institutions involved in various projects. 

Several ongoing efforts continue to examine and test strategies for the im- 
provement of both teaching and learning. Included in this effort are projects to 
evaluate induction, |o introduce new curricular methods, and to conduct sub- 
regional workshops ob faculty arid staff development. Traditionally, SREB has 
been actfvein enhancing educational opportunity for all residents of the region. 
By providing information and consultative sen/ices to both individuals and insti- 
tutions, SREB continues to make increasingly available the total educational re- 
sources of the region to all its students. 

WICHE * 

* 

WICHE currently has programs in five major areas which contribute to 
carrying out its mission : 

1. Student Exchange Programs-to facilitate interstate exchange of 
western students which will help the western states to provide their 
residents with access to educational opportunities while at the same 
time avoiding unnecessary duplication of programs. 

7. Mental Health and Human Services-to assist the states in coordina- 
ting and planning for new resources in training and research, in shar- 
ing and utilizing existing scared resources, and in developing and 
strengthening educational opportunities for the citizens of the west- 
♦em states in mental health and human services careers. * 
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3. Nursing— to improve HI aspects of nursing by providing a medium for 
exchange of ideas and for collective planning of nursing education; to 
•stimulate nursing research; and to improve patient care through opti- 
mum use of nurses in the health care delivery systems in the West 

4. Planning Resources in Minority Education-to develop better access 
to postsecondary education and placements in teaching and research 
for the principal minority groups in the West. 

5. Resources Development Irrtemship Program ^RDIP)-to award in- 

ternships to college juniors, sehiojs, ant graduate students who con- 
duct action and research projects for various federal, state, and com- 
munity organizations. While serving the students as a pragmatic 
learning experience, ROIP simultaneously provides the participating 
agencies with previously unavailable or improved information sources. 

' The£t6dent Exchange Program (SEP) of WICHE began in 1953 with five 
member states sending 25\students to a school of medicine operated by a sixth . 
state. In that same year, deptistry and veterinary medicine exchanges were also 
inaugurated. SEP is design^ to allow individuals residing in one WICHE member 
state to apply to an academic institution in another for graduate or professional 
training in designated programs not available at home. If properly certified by 
his/her home state, the student will not only receive preferential consideration of 
the application for admission but al$o, if accepted, be allowed to pay resident 
tuition fees (1/3 tuijion to private institutions). The' student's home state reim- 
burses the receiving school for the educational service through payment of an in- 
stitutional support fee. 

A unique regional approach sponsored by WICHE since Fall 1976 is the' 
College of Veterinary Medicine and Biomedical Sciences of Colorado State Uni- 
versity, a regiorial program and faciftty serving eight states. The program provides 
for an expansion of the class size and the designation of 45 percent of each class 
for participating SEP students from other western states. In addition, the co- 
operating states are sharing in the cost of a new teaching hospital at Colorado 
State that is expected to &e completed in two years. 

The Student Exchange Program's original intent was the rapid increase of 
practitioners in selected professional fields. In the 2$ years since its inception, the 
program has evolved and been intentionally modified and currently serves to pre- 
vent excessive duplication of high cost pr&grams within the region. This additional 4 
thfust has not impaired, however, the original mission of supplying a cadre of pro- 
fessionals for all member states." There are currently 14 professional fields in- 
cluded in SEP, with 12 of the 13 WICHE states participating. 

A recently implemented project on Expanding Regional Cooperation in 
Graduate and Professional Education seeks to contribute to the effectiveness and 
efficiency of graduate-level education in the Wes^by encouraging and facilitating 
resource sharing. Project activities include: (1) the development of a data base on 
graduate education and the capacity for analytic efforts tcMupjbort planning, .and ' 



(2) planning activities in six demonstration states to develop new patterns 'of 
interstate cooperation and resource sharing at the graduate level. 

NEBHE 

The New England Board of Higher Education through the New England 
Regional Student Program sponsored the exchange of more than 3,450 graduate 
and undergraduate students in 1976-77. These students attended 182 public .in- 
stitutions and were enroled in 600 different programs or fields of study. In addi- 
tion, NEBHE sponsors a contract study program in health education which in- 
cluded 496 atudents during this same period. NEBHE is unique among the 
compacts in looking beyond the coJIege level to serve the region's students. The 
contract study program was highlylpublicized in high schools in the region in 
1976-77 as NEBHE attempted to advise parents and students of the wide range of 
educational opportunity available in New England. 

. The Regional Nursing Education Programs include both initial as well as , 
continuing education experiences. The New England Council for Higher Educa-' 
tion in Nursing (NECHEN) includes some 57 separate institutions throughout tffe 
region and all six member states. A three-year training program for instructors of 
nursing has involved 32 community colleges, hospitals, and other health service 
agencies in the six states. Whije implementing these nursing programs, NEBHE 
has analyzed and examined them both as an evaluation technique and as a method 
of projecting the region's neegs and capacities for the future. / 

The Regional Library Programs include a computerized cataloging service 
which has reduced cataloging costs for participants by at least 25 percent and in 
lome instances by as mgch as 65 percent The library services of NEBHE have 
been made available to private as well as public institutions, and nearly every 
major college and university library in the region has made use of the service. 

Other NEBHE program activity includes a regional research program which 
provides annual statistical repprts to each of the six states on enrollment and oc r 
casional special reports in other areas. NEBHE also provides secretariat and fiscal 
services on a fee-fdr-serviee basis for the New England Regional Computing Pro- 
gram (a regional network of major academic computing centers) and the New 
England Junior College Council (a group of 50 two-tefcr colleges which sponsors 
workshops on topics relevant to two-year postsecondfl/ry education).. 

The4)idwest Compact ^ 

Discussion of a midwestern regional mechanism for interstate cooperation 
in higher education is not new. Such discussions have occurred in the past. At 
the Midwestern Governors' Conference held in Indianapolis in July 1976, however, 
a more determined note was sounded. Following^ recommendation of ^panei 
chaired by Governor William G- Miltiken of Michigan, the conference adopted a I 
policy statement supporting the examination of regional interstate cooperation in( 
higher education. In a separate action, the Midwestern Conference of the Council c 
of State Governments in that same month adopted a similar resolution. FolloW-up 
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action by both groups has resulted in the drafting of a proposed ^compact 
document Legislation has been introduced in several states. a 

A preliminary review qf the proposed compact reveals a strong concern fpr 
compact board accountability to the legislative and executive branches of the 
governments of the member states, and thus the various aspects of the proposal 
are spelled out to a level of detail not typically found in the other compacts.. For 
CXan !!j!' prop< * sed MWwert Compact specifies in detail the qualifications, ap- 
pointment procedures, and terms of office of each state's board membership. The 
governbr (or a representative), two legislators, and one educator and one citizen at 
large comprise the delegation proposed to represent each state, in actions before 
the board, each state would cast one vote. 

The powers of the Midwestern Education Board are more enumerated in 
the proposed compact document than are those of the boards of control for 
SREg, WICHE, or NEBHE. Furthermore, reporting periods are established as is a 
periodic review of the continued effectiveness of the interstate arrangement. The 
proposed a*n pact's language gives every indication of a serious commitment to- 
ward/addressing' the higher education needs of theiWdwest through planned co- 
operative effort. ' 

Fifteen states have tentatively been designated as eligible to join the Mid- 
west Compact It is probable, should Such a compact become reality, that it 
would substantively rfisemble the existing interstate educational agreements. One 
difference should be noted, however, that will distinguish this regional mechanism 4 
from the others. That difference lies in the motivating forces, or the climate 
within which the idea (interstate education compact) has been born. Specifically; 
the Midwest Compact is developing irt a period of declining enrollments in a geo- 
graphic region facing lowered ecopomic growth projections, while higher educa- 
tion costs continue to soar. These are not the conditions which attended the 
beginnings of SREB, WICHE, or NEBHE. Whether these forces will produce a new 
configuration of interstate educational cooperation in the Midwest or bring a new 
focu? to tried methods cannot be said yet. This compact, like its predecessors, 
breaks new ground, arid the* national education community will watch its develop- 
ment with keen interest. 

* 

Relationship of the Compactsyto Other 
InterstatrRegionalization Activity 

What effect does the presence of a formal regional interstate education 
compact have on regional cooperative activity outside the compact but inside the 
region? Using a five-region national model, a comparison between interstate in- 
volvement in regions not currently served by such a compact and those where a 
compact is in force provides some answers. , 

Considerirtg the Midwest to be composed of 13 states and the South and* 
West 14 and 13 states respectively, two observations ar&jpade* First, the number 
of states in the Midwest which have entered interstate educational arrangements i/i * 
the absence of /a formal compact is greater than that of any other region of the 




country (tee tablq 13.1). Second, the number of interstate regional ization actions 
which exist in the Midwest is nearly ttvice the number existing in the next Highest 
region (see Table 13.2). The .obviouf conclusion i* that the compacts do in fact/ 
seife a real and felt need. In the absence of a formal interstate education com- 
pact states tend to address cooperative interstate educational opportunity on an 
individual be** * 

SThe framework of the compacts, then, provides an established mechanism 
which facilitates the sharint>of human and material resources. However, the com- 
pacts are able to go beyond specific programmatic needs and start to approach 
policy gu^jtions which affect not only one of two states but an entire region. 
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TABLE/13.1 

TOTAL STATES EN6MHp ftl REGIONALISM 
BY REQtQjj^OF US. 

: ' — A 


Regtolfc 


e 

^ Type of Regional ization Action 


Intra 


% Inter 
* % (other than compacts) 


Mid-Atlantte^ — > 

Midwest 

New England 

South 

West 


> 3 
9 

1 

11 \ 
10 


9 

0 ' 
5 

7 _ 


J ABLE 13.2 

TOTAL R EG 1 ON A LI ZAT40N ACTIONS 
BY REGION OF U.S. 


Region 


Type of Regionalization Action 


Intra 


\nut 

iotim thaji compacts) 


Mid-Atlantic 
~ Midwest 
New England 
South 
West 


9 

4 

20 
' 13 


> ■ 

, 1 

^ : . 

13 
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Compact! at Incentives to Further Actton , * 

V, The area of policy formulation is one in which the interstate educational 
compacts ham potential for increased attribution. By design; none of the com- 
pacts has any actual authority or power oveftie member states. As information 
, clearinghouses, however, the potential is enormous. Each of the operating com- 
pacts currently sponsors at regular intervals workshops and forums which bring 
together policymakers in government and education who in all probability would 
not meet otherwise. SREB's annual legislative workshops one such example. 
The continuation and expansion of these activities can be projected to have posi- 
tive dutcomes both far the regions and for the individual slates within the regions, 

Much of the activity of the regional interstate compacts is related to medi- 
cal or qther high-cost graduate and professional programs, ifchools which condu 
% such programs may find encouragement in the manner in which the existing com 
pacts have sought to satisfy their variogs member states' requirements for gradu- 
ates in'these disciplines. As discussed earlier, the compacts often contract with 
institutions for a specified number of program slots. An institution providing this, 
service then has that specific number df slots guaranteed for the period of the 
contract Private institutions in particular may welcome the concept of guaran- 
'teed enrollments and guaranteed fee payments. 

There is Ae evidence that the medical service problem in }he United * 
States is one of jGpnnet distribution rather than personnel shortages (Margol is, 
197j7). % If this is the case, the compacts may provide states an opportunity to 
maje student loans, (or pay fees outright) to persons attending out-of-state insti- 
tutions with the understanding that these loans be repaid through service in a 
medically depressed area. v 

Compacts»as Liabilities to Further Action 

\ The princ^l argument against regional interstate education compacts is 

7 two-pionged. First is the question of flexibility. Membership in a compact re- 
quires of a state some 'degree of long-term commitment. Thus, scarce state re- 
sources for higher education, when committed to a regional compact over a period 
• of years, cannot be used elsewhere, and the states may sacrifice some ability to ' 
make rapid adjustment to changing conditions. Theoretically this situation may 
retard the development df new and innovative solutions to problems/ Curfent 
evidence, however, does not suggest this has happened to any significant degree. 

f The second part of the argument has to do with the states' righj to sever 1 

connection wittf a compact The reasoning is that a particular state may, through 
the compact, tapofhe dependent upon another State (or several other states) for 
services or for Support of a program it otherwise could not afford. Chang*! in the 
configuration of a compact then might hurt one or more individual member states. 
Thispossibility must bfe ^cognized; however, the notice dny state \vould give prior 
to withdrawing from a regional compact should be suf ffcient to prevent significant 
negative impact on the other member states. 
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. Postnotes ThJ Compacts in Common 

The major interstate compacts can be -seen to have much i 
Perhaps most striking from the developmental point of view is the manner in 
which the compacts were initiated. In each case discussed, the early motivation 
came fronfMhe political arena, specifically from state^governdrs. This beginning / 
focused the activity of the compacts on the public interest of the various regions 
% and resulted in a strong commitment 1>y participating states which has allowed ) 
the compacts to grow and improve: 

The compacts share the same basic goals (modified to fit each region) : -the * 
substitution of cooperation for jrRJBry, encouragement of planning to meet pro- 
jected regional needs, and thfe most effective utilization of available resources. 
Each of the compacts provides supplementary rather than supplanting services to 
member states, and nonetxeitises control or substantive power over their member 
states. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GESTALTS: SOME OPERATING EXAMPLES 



One of the major themes of this report has been that regionalism can be 
,and indeed is made operational through various implementing structures. Previous 
chapters have shown that these various structures (or regional iz at ion patterns) 
often differ on important issues such as broad purposes and goals, funding, out- 
comes achieved, and other key matters. ' 

To some extent, these varying implementing structures have evolved as a 
result of different broad leadership strategies utilized by state-level educational 
agencies m promoting regionalismefforts. Certainlyseveral related modes of im- 
plementation can be developed from one leadership style and strategy. Neverthe- 
less it seems cleaf that the particular strategy assumed by postsecondary leader- 
ship in a state does indeed play a direct role in detefminirig which specific 
implementing structures for regionalism are employed there. 

This«chapter examines briefly thejnajor leadership strategies found to 
exist in the states chosen as "case states" for this project. After considering those 
strategies in the abstract, the specific regionalism developments in selected case 
stajes are discussed. This will give the/reader the benefit of seeing some notable 
regional ization action* in their entirety, as opposed to their being one source of 
data (among many) for the kinds of broad analyses done in earlier chapters. 

Leadership Strategies and Approaches of State * " 
Educational Agencies 
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A considerable body of literature has developed about strategies or orga- 
nizational change at large and within educational organizations in particular (see 
C^ter^. A centraPtheme of this literature is the importance, within any orga- 
nization! mting, of choosing proper strategies for accomplishing innovations. 
Regionalism, as an innovative approach to postsecondary organization, planning, 
-and coordination, is no exception to this rule. In fact, this chapter shows that 
state-level leadership strategies are quite often the crucial factor in determining the 
ultimate success or failure of postsecondary regionalism efforts in the states. 

- The authors make no claim that the experiences of the eight case states 
will be repealed in other states, although it seems reasonable to expect that the 
strategies listed are generalizable to other states. (See the indices developed in 
Chapter 111, Table 3.11, for a comparison of the can states with other states on 
general receptiveness to the concept of regionalism and commitment to specific 
regbnalization actions.) The^uthors also make no judgments on the relative 
ment of the different approacfifc^aM respective states. The reader will have to 
make such judgrrgpts. \ 

v. 
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Eateh strategy is presented as an ideal type, not as an approach per se that 
was found to exist in any one state or states. In fact, most states have probably, 
at one time or another, had elements of all three of the leadership strategies opera- 
ting in their attention to postsecondary regionalism. Multifaceted approaches 
seemed to be the norm. Certainly, though, each of the case states has*displayed 
what might be called a predominant strategy in its regional ization efforts. 

Authoritative/Coercive; "The Stick'' 

\ 

The major assumption underlying this leadership strategy is that the real 
power and authority for operating postsecondary education resides at the state 
level. Given that fact, the conclusion follows that change can be accomplished 
most effectively at the institutional .level jwhen the responsible state agency as- 
sumes a positive initiative in its directives to institutional leadership. Simply put, 
this can be described m a "hard-line approach" by the state agency-"regionalize 
or else!" This leadership strategy was observed in states where the state board for 
postsecondary education has clear and designated authority over the operations 
for this level of education. Interestingly enough, however, elements Of this leader- 
ship strategy were also found to exist in states where the state educational agency 
redly does not have that kind of clout 

Most frequently, Jhe regional Ration pattern to emerge from this strategy 
is one in which regional boundaries and councils are mandated (or at least design 
^nated) throughout the entire state. Although regionalism is pursued primarny as a 
mechanism for. improved coordination and planning, within this approach the 
potential of regionalism as a governance structural also emphasized. 

The major advantage of this leadership strategy is that if indeed the re- 
(sponsible state agency does have the'requisite authority to do so, change can be 
accomplished in a relatively straightforward and expeditious fashion! The partici- 
pation of each public institution is assured, and a statewide program can be put 
irtto operatiofrtlqost immediately. Proponents of this approach argue that only 
mandated cooperation can overcome institutional autonomy and self-interest 

The disadvantages Of this strategy, on the other hand, are obvious-but 
quite serious nevertheless. This approach would surely be perceived H a threat to 
the long-standing traditions of campus autonomy and independence and would 
thus be strongly of>posed by institutional leadership. Such an approach, from the 
start, risks loring the involvement of the nonpublic postsecondary sector, and for 
that reasbn^afone has serious weaknesses as a statewide approach to planning and 
coordination. 

■» - * 
Incentive Funding: 'The Carrot" 

' In this feadership strategy the state agency attempts to encourage partici- 
pation in regional interinstitutional cooperative endeavors by making "seed" 
roonier available specifically for such programs. Most frequently, funds ar£ pro- 
vided through a competitive grant program. Individual institutions, regional study 
centers, as well as existing consortia are usually eligible to submit proposals. 

v • , ' - 
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The advantage of >this approach is that it builds on pockets of regional 
strength that already extstjft a state In terms of the cooperation among institu- 
tions that is occurring there. That it to say, further cooperation and collective 
action are encouraged in those areas where such action is already developing to 
some extent because of the natural mutuality of interests that exists between in- 
stitutions.* Further, this approach»gives strong attention to the issues of local 
needs and local control by providing an incentive for institutions to develop proj- 
ects that address the needs of their respective regions. 

From an institutionalperspective, the real merit of this leadership strategy 
is that it avoids treating regionalism in a pro forma way. That is, funds are made 
available to support specific regionalization activities, but then it is really left to 
the participating institutions and agencies to determine how the activities might 
best be governed and administered. 

A disadvantage of this alternative is that it does not establish regionalism 
on a comprehensive, statewide basis. It should be noted further.that this approach 
is very much dependent on the good will and voluntary participation of the insti- 
tutions involved. Finally-and perhaps most serious of all— critid^ of this leader- 
ship strategy* argue that this approach,, in the final analysis, results in a minimal 
impact on the core functions and major policy issues of postsecondary education 
in the states. Although certain projects are supported that probably would not be 
funded frpm other sources, these activities-successful as they may be- are still 
only 6n what might be called the "fringe areas'' of postsecondary education in 
terms of their ultimate impact on policy development and formulation in the 
states. ^ 

Pragmatic/Opportunistic: The Politics of Postsecondary Education 

This leadership strategy is a kind of compromise approach, and one that 
draws on elements from both of the previous strategies described. Timing js the 
crucial element here. The state agency assuming this leadership posture will move 
with decisive authority when circumstances seem to merit that kind of action; and 
at other times it will offer incentives and generally proceed in a less aggressive 
fashion, if that approach will help the agency to achieve its ultimate goals and 
purposes. 

\ 

In this approach, the state agency does not pursue regionaKsrti as an over- 
all comprehensive planning principle.' On the contrary, the agency deliberately 
avoids pushing froffi the start for something jt considers as having little likelihood 
of success. Instead, specific regionalization activities are supported, if and when 
conditions and needs seem to justify that action, and a-"pay-off" seems likely. 
This is the political model at its tfest The state educational agency utilises the 
existing political climate in the state to advance what it considers to be sound edu- 
cational policy. * « 

t 

This leadership strategy shares some of the disadvantages of the "incentive 
funding" approach in that regionalism efforts, because they are tied so closely to 
political developments in the state, necessarily occur on an ad hoc basis. Thus it is 
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extremely difficult through this strategy, to achieve regional planning with a 
statewide perspective, if an agency is to be pragmatic and opportunistic in its 
support of postsecondary regionalism, it must atso be very patient 

On the other hand, this leadership strategy avoids the major pitfall of the 
strictly authoritarian approach* Specifically, it is unlikely that a state agency 
practicing the pragmatic/opportunistic leadership strategy would ever take so 
forceful and uncompromising an action as to risk total rejection of regionalism 
early on in the development of that concept in a state. 

"Pathfinder States": Development of 
Postsecondary Regionalism 

r # 

California , 

The current tripartite structure of postsecondary education in California « 
whs first defined ^n the 1960 master plan and again strongly endorsed in the 
master plan developed in 1972. Essentially, the total system consists of three 
separate and distinct -post*pondary segments-tbe University of California, the 
State University arid College System, and the California Community College Sys- 
tem-each with its own sphere of excellence and governing rratphanism. 

The first major challenge to this system came in a 1968 report issued by 
the Joint Committee on Higher Education of the California Legislature under the 
chairmanship of then-Aseemblyman Jesse Unruh. This report (The Challenge of 
Achievement), which came to be known as the "Unruh Report" provided the first 
impetus for postsecondary regionalism in the state as it called for a drastic reorga- 
nization of the three segment structure on the basis of mandated regional councils. 
Basically, the report held the segmental structure to be a barrier to effective co- 
ordination among postsecondary interests in the state and proposed instead that a 
single governing board be established for the operation of one unified system, with 
several regional councils coordinating the institutions within each region. 

, These proposals were ultimately rejected for several reasons: First, the 
majority of postsecondary interests in California then §pd now seem to be of the 
opinion that the existing tripartite structure serves the state quite well. Most ob- 
servers of the postsecondary scene hold that services are being provided to Citizens 
throughout the state in a manner that is both effective and efficient Second-and 
perhaps more import^tly-in a political sense, the recommendations contained in 
the Unruh Report nevef had much of a chance. The existing postsecondary inter- 
ests in the state-namely, the three segments-were and are too firmly established 
in the legal and financial structures of the state, and too sophisticated politically 
to permit the kind of fundamental reor§anizatk>n proposed. 

Perhaps the most fascinating thing about the Unruh Report is that tte 
document has not been forgotten within the California postsecohdary community. 
As a result the word regionalism has connotations in California that probably are 
not found elsewhere in the country. The concept stirs* up emotions and memories 
of old "battles," -and in a real sense makes a fruitful disoussion of regionalism 
difficult even in 1977. 
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Since 1968 and the Unruh fleport, several other stimuli for regionalism 
- have occurred. The notion of regional councils emerged again in a 1973 report by 
the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education. Another report to 
the legislature in 1975, Postsecondary Alternatives to Meet the Educational Needs 
of California's Adults, recommended regional planning for a number of programs 
and services. Eventually, the legislature itself-th rough a legislative, resolution 
adopted in February 1976 (Assembly Concurrent Resolution 159)-encou raged 
and even directed that further study of the issue be undertaken. Under this man- 
date, the California Postsecondary Education Commission, the designated 1202 
Commission in the state, conducted several studies. Perhaps the most notable 
document to come out of those efforts was the 1976 report ( ntitled Regional 
Planyjng in Foitsecondary Education. In thfr document, the Commission staff 
examined in considerable detail the regional ization efforts tried in several regions 
of the country. Four different alternatives or options for postsecondary regional- 
ism in California were developed-f rom mandated regions throughout the state to 
an approach that would utilize strictly voluntary regional councils. 

The commission eventually wept on to recommend, as the best alternative 
for California, an approach that wodld include both a pilot program of several 
regional councils andjgompeti^ project funding program for special re^bnali- 
zation efforts. Partf §;these recommendations for regional planning in the state 
were incorporated into legislation first ^introduced in the 1976 legislative session 
and reintroduced in 1977 (see later d^cussion in this chapter). 

Illinois 

Postsecondary leadership in Illinois likes to refer to the state's public post- 
secondary educational system as a "system of systems." Thefe are four public 
university governing boards: the Board of Governors of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the Board of Regents,, the Board of Trustees of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, and the BoarxJ of Trustees of the University of Illinois. Addijionally, the 
Illinois Community College Board serves as the coordinating body for the com- 
munity colleges; and th* Illinois Board of Higher Education serves as the overalf 
cobrdinatinj^ agency not only for the total public sector but for private higher 
education as well. These six public boards, then, provide the governance structure 
for the postsecondary complex in the state-the Board of Higher Education having . 
some responsibility for the entire system, with the other boards having major re- 
sponsibilities for the segments or subsystems of the total system. 

Serious efforts to coordinate and to bring orderly growth to this very com- 
plex "system of systems'* began as early as 1964 whathe first master plan for 
higher education was completed. In the third phase df the master plan (1971), 
specific attention was given to the development of a ifew pattern of delivery sys- 
tems for postsecondary educational services in the state-a total and "integrated 
state system," as it was referred to in the plan. In thisxonnection, there was some 
discussion of a Collegiate Common Market as one possible mechanism for the 
operation of the integrated system. Simplytput, this was an attempt to develop 
new delivery systems through inter institutional cooperative efforts so that post' 
secondary educational opportunities could be expanded to those unable to take 

courses full time on conventional campuses. ~ » - 
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What is important to note here is that this Collegiate Common Market 
concept was, in a tense, the precursor of most of the current efforts toward re- 
gional cooperative arrangements that exist in the state today. An indfcation of 
that is one recommendation found in the Master Plan-Phase III that proposed the 
creation of. a new statewide organizational structure for postsecondary education. 
The recommendation was advanced that consideration be given to the establish- 
rnent of regional councils as one alternative for implementing the operation of the 
Collegiate Common Market concept. 

The notion of a Collegiate Common Market was strongly opposed by 
seyeral of the segmental interests in Illinois and thus was in political trouble from 
the time it was first officially proposed. Eventually, when the state proposal ap- 
peared doomed, an attempt was made to accomplish the same objectives through 
a private venture-what was known as Liocoln Open University. But that effort 
failed also. 

^ Since these earlier developments, the state's continued efforts in postsec- 
ondary regionalism have been pursued on a less comprehensive, more program-by- 
program basis. The 1976 Master Plan-Phase IV, for example, concluded that 
"there are compelling reasons for not realigning public colleges and universities, 
for governance purposes, according to geographic regions" (p. 80). Instead, the 
Board of Higher Education has attempted to work regional perspectives into its 
overall planning efforts and has sought legislation and dollar support that WBuld 
mate regional interinstitutional cooperatiooj^peretio^on a program-specific 
basis. Specifically in this reg^^e^G^sponsgred and was successful in getting 
through thej^gjjw^lSfTe bill called the Higher Education Cooperation 
Act^tew^fffoe said about this particular program later in the chapter. 

Louisiana 

To fully understand postsecondary regionalism developments in Louisiana, 
an appreciation of the traditions and historical development of postsecondary 
education generally in the state is necessary. For regionalism-as pursued by the 
Board of Regents, the state-level coordinating agency in Louisiana-has emerged 
within the context of and as a response tp tfiat h istory and tradition. 

, The history of pojtsec^ndary education in Louisiana is largely one of un- 
planned and unchecke^^oWt^-As a result of rampant localism and populist 
traditions in the stajp, tJwjystem^xpanded primarily for political reasons. Deci- 
sions Were made and actions wire taken primarily on the basis of pressures that 
were brought m bear 'on the legislature. Thedwuks of this kind of growth and ex- 
pansion have Bern predictable : f Unnecessary waste and duplication; as wtf I as a 
serious lack of quality in many of the programs offered. 

The recentaifforts of the Board of Regents to encourage regional coopera- 
tion and placing, pnd the goals associated with those efforts, have evolved out of 
a general awareness of the nee*to redress the problems caused by the earlier un- 
planned development of postsecondary education in Louisiana. That is to say, the 
main theme of regionalism in Louisiana has been one of pursuing what might be 
called adjustrve action-actions that are bein^ taken in an attempt to effectively 
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< adapt postsecondary education in Louisiana to new, unanticipated conditions, and 
in ao doing eliminate many of the problems that have developed over the past five' 
or six decades. \ . - _ v 

.Clearly, the Board of Regents has been a major positive force for postsec- ^ 
ondary regionalism in Louisiana. The main thrust of the Regents' efforts has been 
in two areas: (1) the very recent mqfter planning efforts, and (2) a just-completed* 
review of doctoral programs in the state. The new master plan will recommend 
that Regional Councils be established in each of three regional coordinating areas 
that were examined by a team of outside consultants. These councils will be 
charged with insuring that duplication is avoided between institutions \n their 
^respective regions. The Board of Regents also has utilized regional frameworks in 
its statewide review of doctoral programs (18 programs/in seven public institutions 
were in fact terminated). Curttnt plans are for these program review efforts to be 
expanded to the bachelor's and master's levels. 

Perhaps most significant in Louisiana is that the Board of Regents, as a 
constitutional body, seems to be on much firmer ground on all postsecondary 
policy issues— regionalism included— than is the case for state-level coordinating 
agencies in most othfer states. (Few state coordinating boards are constitutional.) 
This has been a key factor in the leadership that the board has been able to pro- 
vide specif ica I ly for regional ism efforts. 

Because the Louisiana Board of Regents does have constitutional authority 
and because the board does enjoy the strong support of the legislature generally, it 
has been able to take decisive and aggressive action in bringing regional frame- 
works to bear in its overall planning efforts. This is not to say the Board of Re- 
gents has not operated in a Consulting fashion with the postsecondary interests in 
the state. It has! However , in the final analysis, the board-because of the relative 
political stability it has maintained in Louisiana-can and does take straightfor- 
ward actions in implementing various regionalization activities. 

Minnesota 

Because of certain demographic-political realities in Minnesota (half of the 
state's population resides in the seven-coanty St. Paul-Minneapolis metropolitan 
area), several regions in jthe state are finding it increasingly difficult to match the 
expressed needs for postsecondary services with adequate educational programs. 
The necessary resources are simply not available in several of the spariely popu- 
lated areas of the state. As a consequence, numerous local interest groups have, 
over the past few years, exerted pressure on the legislature, for increased postsec- 
ondary services-more specifically, for the creation of additional p%tsecondary 
institutions. 

/ ' The legislature, for its part, has responded that Minnesota simply cannot 
afford in tfie 1970s to build new institutions every time <a local community or 
region claims that it needsynore services. Postsecondary regionalism (as imple- 
mented in Minnesota) has emerged as a kind of political compromise for providing 
increased services without requiring the commitment of large sums of money for 

• new facilities., 
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Within this context the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board 
(MHECB) has clearly been one of the key forces operating in support of postsec- 
ondary regionalism efforts in Minnesota. This agency has been a general adyocate 
for the concept of regionalism and has played a major rolein ail of the specifip/ 
regionalization actions that have evolved in the state. > . 

• » 
It seems dear that MHECB has been quite successful in making good use * 
. of the existing political conditions in the state. The board has used local aspira- 
^tkrtSs for more institutions (plus the relatively tight fiscal situation in the state) as 
a lever to gain the support of the legislature for regionalization actions. The posi- 
tion of the board throughout has been that ppstsecondary services can be provided 
in ways other than establishing new institutions. The notion of regionalism began 
to get some visibility within that context and eventually the legislature supported 
the concept through funding legislation (see later comments in this chapter for 
- details). 

. It should be emphasized that interinstitutfonal activity is not new to post- 
eecondary education in Minnesota. And MHECB, as the agency charged with over- 
/aH planning and coordination of postseoondary education, has encouraged and, to 
varying degrees, been involved' in these developments. What is most significant 
concerning the development of postsecondary regionalism in Minnesota, hcwtever/ 
is this: •rtate-level coordinating body, the Minnesota Higher Education Coordina- 
ting Boara, hair bpen able to utilize the current existing political climate in the 
state to bring a special notice and momendm to educational policies it has sup- 
ported for some time. ^ t „ jjf*> 

New York 

Regionalism received its first major impetus in New York when then- 
Governor Rockfeller issued an Executive Order in 1970 calling for the creation of 
comprehensive planning and development regions throughout the state". The heads 
of the several state departments and agencies-including those for postsecondary 
education-were instructed to adopt and utilize those official regions in all of their 
planning activities. ^ 

The first formal public response of state postseccfndary interests to this 
initiative occurred in a workshop at Rensselaerville in August 1971. This work- 
shop, sponsored by the Executive Committee qf the Association -of Colleges and 
Universities of the State o) New York (ACUSNYfc included the Commissioner of 
Education, the Chancellor 5Qf the State University of New York (SUNY), and vari- 
ous representatives of the private sector. Participation in this workshop marked 
the first interaction (and competition) between SUNY and the Regents relative to 
their respective proposals for po^econdary regionalism in New York. 

At the conclusion of the workshop, several resolutions were issued which, 
in essence, concluded that the time had come for the pubHc and private sectors of 

( higher education in the state to be viewed as a single resource. Further, the resolu- 
tions called for the immediate creation of a number of regidhal planning councils, 

. the first to be established in the New York City region. The councils were to be 
the responsibility of the Regents. - ^ 
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In the following months, the resolutions were adopted unanimously by the 
full membership jrf ACUSNY, and shortly thereafter they formed the basis of a 
poHcy statement issued by the Board of Regents endorsing the principle of region- 
alism. In September T971 the first Regional Advisory Council was established in 
New York City, as had been anticipated. By the end of that year, the Regents had 
- adopted eight regions as the basic planning subdivisions for postsecondary educa- 
tion m the state. 

From the start; SUNY preferred* what it called four "coordinating areas" 
in its own plans to regionalize public postsecondary services throughout the state. 
Whereas the Regents' regions were for plaining and coordination purposes across., 
a broad spectrum of collegiate and noncollegtate institutions, public and private, ' 
SUNY sought to establish regions primarily to coordinate intra-SUNY plans and 
operations. SUNY leadership seemed convinced even in the earliest discussions 
that regionalftation efforts specifically within the SUNY system had a much 
greater chance for success than those in the public-private arena. * « 

Jn sum, the relationship and interaction between the Board of Regents and 
the State University of New York on postsecondary regionalism can best be de- 
scribed as one of rather open competition. Eachurf these* two state agencies has 
advanced its own regional ization plan, and it is evjwftrit that the two plans are each 
^ very much designed to establish regionalism "orf its own terms." As a matter of 
record, though, it should be noted that the regional ization proposals of the Re- 
gents preceded glbse of SUNY/ and further that much of the impetus for atten- 
tipn to regionalism in New York is due to action taken by the B<?ard of Regents. 

, It also can be noted that the disagreement between the Regents and SUNY 
leadership on regionalism has emerged within the context of a broader friction and 
competition that exists between those two agencies in their respective efforts to 
dominate the postsecondary educational scene in the state. Each has authority 
under the law, and cpnsequently each is striving to become "the" planning vehicle 
for postsecondary education. 

Concerning regionalism specifically, it seems dear that SUNY perceived 
the Regent' regionalization plan as a threat to the /central administration of *th^ 
University system. Therefore^ the strategy of the University was to extend-or at 
least attempt to extend— their general pattern of independence into this new area / 
^of regionalism by coming forth with their own plan in competition with the plan I 
^ that the Regents were advocating. ' 

Whatever the motivation of SUNY leadership in these developments- it is 
suspected that SUNY never really had a strong commitment to regionalism perse 
but rather participated in the dialogue that occurred primarily to counterbalance 
the efforts that the Board of Regents was making in the matter-the effect on the 
overall development of postsecondary regionalization activities in New York has 
been a certain one. RegionaUidRon activities tafre not been funded to any con- 
siderablf extent in Newport, and this lack of financial supporj and commitment 
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* hat been 9 major factor in regionalism not developing* as it was anticipated it 
would in the state. Perhaps a more significant finding, though, are the reasons* 

* why funds have not been made available. 

The executive branch-in particular, the Division of the Budget-has con- 
sisterftly and successfully dpposed funds for the Regents' regionalization plan. 
The public rationale for that opposition has been that because of the current fiscal 
crisis in the state, no new programs of any kind will be funded. Undoubtably the 
rather bleak economic situation in New York has been a factor in the whole issue 
of whether or not the Regional Advisory Councils should be funded. However, 
discussions with various state-level officials indicated that there has been another 
factor operating in the funding question. Specifically, there is evidence that the 
Budget Office has not* supported the Regents' request for monies to promote 
regionalism because of a concern that this would further encourage competition 
between'the Reg^fcand SUNY. Simply put, funding for regionalism has peen a 
problem primarily recause the Division of the Budget, as well as the legislature^ 
have refused to add to a "dog fight" between the two agencies. 

In effect, {he Board of Regents and the State University have negated their 
respective efforts on regionalism. Funds have n}^ been made available for support 
of regionalism because the postsecondary interests involved have themselves not* 
reached a consensus on the issue. 

N 

Ohio 

— The concept of regionalism ha^urfaced in several ways in Ohio, but it has 
not flourished much in an operational sense within postsecondary education. The 
reasons are no doubt many; but a major factor seems to be the extremely strong 
tradition and heritage of local control and autonomy that exists in Ohio for all 
areas of governmental operations and concerns. " 

- The history and current political posture in the states clearly one of 
honoring local traditions with a minimum of state involvement in governmental 
decision making and policy formulation. In short, regipnal types of planning in 
qjj^and all areas of government are viewed, for the most part, as a move toward 
increasing centralization/ arid this is strongly opposed by proponents of local con- 
trol throughout the state. 

f These general traditions of local control and autonomy carry over quite 
strongly into postsecondary educational operations. The very strong sense of in- 
stitutional autonomy that exists is to a large extent the result of the historical de- 
velopment of postsecondary education in unio-i.e., a long history and tradition 
4of private higher education, with public institutions arriving rather late on the 
scene in terms of their overall influence jand status in th^staje. 

Within this general political climate', the success of postsecondary regional- 
ism developments in Ohio has necessarily been a function of the particular politi- 
cal leadership that has emerged/ipn the issue. And, in general, the politics and 
power structures in the state have never been such as to maintain a consistent 
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commitment to regional planning for postsecondary education. Thus, attention to 
regionalism as a poet^econdary planning principle has fluctuated considerably over 
the years, and specific plans for regional types of planning have by necessity de- 
veloped on an ad hoc basis. 

The whole process and discussion of regionalism rteally bagarj in a serious 
way with the Citizens' Task Force on Higher EduwtrorT^icW issued ifs final 
report in May 1974. Since that time, the Board of Regents, the state-level coordi- 
nating agency for postsecondary education in Ohio, has t?een the most consistent 
and visible force for postsecondary regionalization efforts in the state. There is 
some evidence that in recent years the Board of Regents and its staff have been 
more successful in their efforts, to coordinate program offerings so that interinsti- 
tutional considerations are given weight. 




It is important to recognize, however, there there has beert a real waxing 
and waning of the power and status of the Board of Regents over the past 15 
years, as well as a opijtinuous flow and change in the overall political power struc- 
ture withinOhio state governmental circles. What this means as far as regionalism 
19 concerned is this: the concept has not been able to generate any major momen- 
tum ixv^M^primarily because ho effective leadership has emerged on the JsSue. 
The Board of Regents, for its part, has been the major catalyst for interinstitu- 
tional .CMperative activity generally and has made some serious efforts in pro- 
moting regional frameworkfcin its long-range planning and coordinating activities. 
$ The^ositive.rteps already taken in jfche funding of off-campus programs (see item 
14.5 in Appendix^) ape particularly noteworthy. Nevertheless, the conclusion 
^ seems warranted thatttle Board of Regents has not*t?een able to nrjaintain a con- 

sistently strong political base in the state, and consequently its programs-includ- 
ing those giving attention to regionalism-have suffered accordingly. 4 

^ Pennsylvania ' 

* 

TKe- Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE), under the leadership 
and strong commitments the then-Secretary of Education, first introduced the 
principle of regionalism in early W2. Institutions from all segments of postsec- 
ondary education were asked* to participate in a series of regional meetings to 
bring further discussion and clarification to the 'concept. From tKe start, PDE 
assunHW a strbng advocacy position f&r postsecondary regionalism and eventually^ 
placed a resolution befdte the Sjatti Board of Education endorsing regionalism as 
N^ne means of accomfilWping an effective utilization of state postsecondary educa- 
tional resources. TheState Board passed such a resolution in January 1973 and 
further directed PDE to develop a plan through which regionalism could be made 
operational. \ > 

' • : I 

• ^ In April 1973, the dSpartrhent published a. major position paper, 4 Design 

for Regionaltzatioh in Higher Education, in which it offered guidelines for the 
development of .a regional postsecondary structure (see later, discussion in this 
chapter for the essential elements of this plan). The first meeting of the chairper- , 
sons and directors of the designated regional councils was held in January 1975/ 
In this meeting, the council representatives requestea*PDE assistance in developing 

* * * • 
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a policy statement on regionalism. The departmyit did develop several such 
statement draft* while giving strong attention tfyoughout the process to reactions 
and input from various elements of the institutional leadership in the state. A 
final regionalism policy statement was adopted by the State Board on March 12, 
1976; ° 

Throughout the entire policy development process (from the earliesf 1973 
position paper to the final 1976 policy statement), PDE's official position has 
been a consistent one: the Regional Councils were to be vohmtary bodies which 
would jfuoction in an advisory relationship to trie department Nevertheless, there 
is considerable evidence to indicate that despite the consistent official position of 
PDE, institutional leadership, from the start perceived the'department's interest 
in regionalism as a real threat to their own autonomous operations. Stated differ- 
ently,- the institutions began to fear the development of another bureaucratic layer 
of control emerging at ttte regional level. ■ ^ . 

* * • ' L ^ * * 

The reasons for this mistrust on the part of institutions in the state are not 
clear, although trtere is sorfte evidence that much of the problenj has been a result 
of semantic difficulties and misinformation. Whatever the reasons* what is impor* 
tant to note here is that these feelings of mistrust have been a real factor in post- 
Secondary regionalism developments in Pennsylvania, and furthermore they appear 
to have carried over e\,f into the current discussions that are occurring today. 

♦ Finally, ,at the state leve^can be noted that the notion of postsecondary 
regionalism hm not f^red well within the Pennsylvania legislature. There is some 4 
evidence to suggest legislativeeperceptiorfs of regionalism are based on an earlier 
PDE effort to create thVee regions for the operations of the state colfege system in 
Pennsylvania. This proposal met with a rather harsh reaction from .state college' 
leadership, and the negative impatt on the legislature fte apparently carried over 
to the broader general concept Qf regionalism. But beyond this, there is also* ' 
evidence to support the conclusion that the state-l&el professional eduqation 
community -in Pennsylvania M^npt been very active in carrying the castffor re- 1 
giopalism vyithin the legislatun^pb regionalism developments frave suffefted ac- 
cordingly. This situation will have to be remedied if regionalism is to remains 
viable planping principle /or postsecondary education in the state. , 




Utah / ' 



Approximately, 85 percent of Utah's population resides in an area of tbe 
stat? that is generally referred to as the Wasatch Front. This strip of land (which 
compqpes only 15 percent of tfle land acreage in Utah) extends from Ogden in the 
north to Salt Lake City and, down to, Provo in the southern part of the state. To 
tije east of the Wasetclj/Front are mountains; to the west, desert. These geographic 
and demographic. considerations are mentioned here onlyi>ecause they have been 
significant fkrfors in aefining the nature of the postsecondary regionalism devel- 
opments that have occurred in Utah. _ ' 

On 'the whole, the Wasatch Front area has been»provided with very ade- 
quate postsecondary/ services and opportunities. Such is /tot the case; however, 
" - » / . . • * f 



with trmny of thtf more rural areas outside of the Front. A major ppstsecondary 
issue in Utah, then, is how best to provide services to these rural communities 
given the fact that flier* 'is not a critical mass of students available there to support 
financially th^nebes&ry programs. ' / 

The point here js that the geographic and jdempgtefehic differences in tfcie 
state have entered into postsecondary planning efforts almost de facto. Concern- 
ing postsecondary regionalism specifically, the concept has really not been an issue' 
in Utah ip terms of Encouraging institution* to establish a coordinated felationship 
of their goal*, programs, and/or resources. There simply are not enough postsec- 
ondary institutions in the state to merit that Jcind of discussion. Rather/the real 
focus of postsecondary regionalism efforts in Utah has been on insuring that all 
regiorts of the state are provided ^ith .adequate access td postsecondary services. 
Stated differently, &e Concern is not so much with cooperatiop among institu- 
tions as it is with trying!© make flie best use of existing resources, so thatall areas 
xffthe state are ''covered'' wiw postsecondary services. " 

In effect, the politics of tfie situation in Utah arettiosrdf constant interac-, 
tion ahd interplay ^Itetween the urban artd rural Interests of the state.- Again, one 
must keep- in mind that over 85 percent of the^opulatior^ of the staje resides in 
the area between the cities of Ogden and Provo-i.e., th6 W^tch Front The 
people residing outside of this area often argue that they are not getting their fair 
share of postsecondary services given the taxes they are asked to pay. In shbrt, the 
outlying .rural areas o4 the state want their own institutions and are concerned I 
with having to supply substantial tax dollars to support postsecondary institutions 
in other parts of the state. * ^ 

* # ' - - - 

\ The ytah Board of Regents, a comprehensive govefning board for all pub- 
lic postsecondary education jn the state, has recognized these concerns, and in fact 
has publicly agreed that there is considerable merit to the arguments made. How- 
ever; given the financial conditions for postsecondary education presently and in 
the years to come in Utah, it«ems likely that as a matter of public policy the 
Regents will resist the' pressure^that exist in the state for expanding the existing 
postsecondary physical plant. T^rcosts of this approach* to meeting the needs of 
th^tfarious regions of the state are simply too prohibitive. * 

Instead, the Board of Regents tal* supported the approach that in the long 
run, Utah's interests^ be served best by making financial aid available to pro- 
spective Hudents in the rural areas of the state so that they can afford to go to the * 
Salt Lake City afea and the Wasatch Front generally for postsecondary educational 
opportunities. Additionally, the Commissioner of Education and his staff have 
maintained «that existing institutions will have to intensify their coWmitn^nt to 
taking programs into the rural regions of the state via extension programs. In sum,^ 
the Board of Regents seems committed to increased student aid and extension 
services as the most feasible approach to fake faef forts to increase access to post- 
secondary educational opportunities to alt of the various regions of the state. 

9 
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Regkmalfcation Actions of National Notice 

" Cailforma-1977 Legiilation for Postsecondary Regionalism 

. Legislation was sponsored in the 1976 legislative session by the Chairman 
of the Assembly Postsecondary Education Subcommittee to "support regional 
cooperation of public and private institutions of postsecondary education through 
> a competitive grant program." The purpose of this legislation was tp establish a 
three-year pilot program fvhereby grants would be piade to regional consortia to 
encourage an expansion ofcihe regional cooperative efforts of the participating in- 
stitutions. The bill authorized $630,000-$2 10,000 for each of three fiscal years, 
with $40,000 set as the maximum grant per fiscal year. 

Thisproposed legislation was riot successful in 1976. It may be significant 
4o note, however, that there is some evidence that the measure did not fail so 
much as a result of marked, tegisjttive opposition, but rather the lack of available 
resources to fend the proposaKmay hq^e been the determining factor. In other 
words, the bill, was defeated in committee not as a policy issue, but rather on the 
basis of what resources were available, arid the priorities that had to be made in 
distributing those resources. y 

Another bill for regional isn\was introduced in the 1977 legislative session 
by the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, almost identical ip content 
to the legislation carried in the previous ^session by the Chairman of the Pojtse^ 
ondary Edbcatioh Subcommittee. The'major reason for this strategy of shifting 
the sponsorship of the legislation was that the bill died in the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1976, and thus it was deemed that sponsorship by the chairman of 
this committee wbi^ increase its chances for passage considerably in 1977. One 
of the most active consortia in the state is in the home district of this assemblyr 
man, and thus he was quite willing to sponsor the legislation. 

As.flm/report went to. press, final action on the bill had not yet been 

taken. 

California- Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils (RAVEC) 

The Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils (RAVEC) were 
established by. legislative action in 1975 (SB 1821), and are mandated to 
strengthen, reorganize, and consolidate the functions of two prior committees 
which Shared responsibility for adult and vocational education concerns in Califor- 
nia. The prfncipal tasks of the regional counci ls include: \ / 

1. Adoption of a delineation orfunction agreement between community 
college and unified/secondary districts. 

2. Development of an articulation agreement within each region pre- 
vent duplication of course offerings. . PV 

3: ^Formulation of regional plans for the improvement df service delivery 
of adult and vocational education. 

4 ' » 
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Operationally, the councils also review plans developed within each region to offer 
new courses and/or programs and Make recommendations to approbate govern- 
; ing boards. 

Seventy-one of the 72 RAVECs possible under this plan have been formed. 
The enabling legislation provided the, opportunity for regions to pool resources if 
they to desired, and over 20 regions hat? either formed consortium or have indi- 
cated plans to do so. RAyEC boundaries are defiried.as being coterminous with 
the boundaries of one t>r morte community college districts, and each RAVEC 
• must include one community college. 

The enabling legislation also specified the (imposition of RAVECs with 
each fcouncil having 11 members.. Four of tfie 11 represent the unified/secondary 
district, and 4 represent the community college. The 3 remaining members repre- 
sent^ Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsor, 
tfj^private postseconfdary education sector within the .region, and the county of- 
fice of eduction. ' J 

9 - 

State level administration of the 'RAVECs js shared by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Chancellor's Office of the California Community Col- 
leges. At the state level, seven administrative areas have been defined^which 
include* all 71 councils. Each of these seven areas is served by a state-level staff 
constant who works with all agencies at the regional level to implement the legis- 
lation. ~ 

* ' * « • 

Funds for the RAVE Councils cOTne through state appropriations. The 
initial appropriation provided some $1.8 million, which arrjounted to an ^average 
of approximately $25,000 in operating funds for each council. ?ince RAVEC 
does hot have access to funds other than those received from the state, some ques- 
iions have been raised as to the councils' abilities to accomplish their mission 
•within this funding framework. Most councils to date, for. example, have hired 

only part-time professional and clerical help. 

< 1 f * * » 

The RAVECs were created to provide comprehensive cpordination of 
adult and vocational education in California. Since the councils have been opera- 
tional only a little more than one yea-, evaluation of their success or failure to do 
this would be premature. One serious concern voiced by several postsecondary 
interests in California, however, was the existence of other delivery systems in th^ 
state which provide adult and vocational educational service^ but do not fall 
within the jurisdiction of -the councils. If the RAVEC system is to succeed, some 
modification extending the "councils' sphere of influence probably will be neces- 
sary* * 

' f 

■Several constituencies within the state also indicated that the 71 regions of 
RAVEC are too many, and that consolidation would improve efficiency. As this 
report went to press, new legislation was.being considered in California which may 
alter or replace the RAVE councils. 
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Hlinoif-ril|her Education Cooperation Act (HECA) 
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The Illinois Higher Education Cooperation Act (HECA) refers both to the 
legislation which became Illinois law in 1972 and the programmatic activity which 
has resulted from that legislation. HECA (the program) functions as a competitive 
grant program, the purpose of which is promotion of inter institutional cooperation 
and sharintfof resources. Both public ajjjd private institutions in Illinois are eligible 
to submit ^rant proposals designed to". . . achieve an efficient use of educational 
resources, an equitable distribution of educational services, the development of 
innovative concepts and application and other public purposes/' Proprietary in* 
stitutions are not eligible for HECA grants, but applications are accepted from 
nonprofit corporations administering interinstitutional programs in higher educa- 
tion. ^ * 



The Higher Education Cooperation Act is administered through the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education (IBHE). The calendar deadlines for HECA competi- 
tion are annually announced by this agency to all executive officers of colleges, 
universities; regional centers, and higher education systems in the state. Proposals 
received by IBHE which meet qualification criteria are reviewed by a number of* 
staff persons, and each makes an individual evaluation and funding recommenda- 
tion. When this process has been completed, the staff evaluate rs arrive at a joint 
recommendation which is then passed on to the Higher Education Board members 
themselves. It is at this levtl that actual funding decisions are made. 



Funds for HECA grants are drawn from direct state appropriations made 
on an annual basis to the Board of Higher Education. These funds have been made 
available for three types of programs: (1) regional graduate study centers, (2) 
consortia-sponsored programs, and (3) institutionally^nsored^ograms. The 
actuaijftinding levels under HECA have, for the most part been low. The^orttnal 
legislation appropriated $350,000, out of which some 22 separate proposalmere 
funded. In the period 1973 to' 1976, 81 proposals, were funded out of a total Bate 
appropriation of $1.4 million. ^ 



HECA provides funding for roughly one-third of the proposals it receives 
and must of necessity cut the budget requests of even those. This situation has 
created spme dialogue suggestive of the need for a new award policy; namely, 
fewer grants made in fairer amounts. It should be noted that in 1975 thte percelrt- 
age of (he annual HECA appropriation awarded to ongoing regional study centers 
and consortia was*62.3 percent. This represents an 18 percent increase over 
awards to those activities made in 1973. *• 
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HECA presently functions with two distinct thrusts. The funding of on- 
going activities (i.e., thg'r&gional centers and consortia mentioned above) accounts 
for over one-half of each year's appropriation. The remainder is used as incentive 
or "seed" funding for new program activity. Many HECA-supp6rted activities 
have been successful in attracting additional funding from non-HECA sources. 
However, some doubt has surfaced as to flECA's ability to continue'botft thrusts 
of its activ'rty-that is, support of several on-going regional projects?*^ the incen- 
tive funding program. '1 

% * ^ t 
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The incentive approach utilized by HECA has effectivUff lhcreased inter- 
institutional communication and cooperative effort However, sinceth is activity 
has occurred only for specialized purposes at selected institutions, it^Jffficult to 



measure the state-level impact of the program. Jn an effort to tightei?We adminis- 
trative poljci^s of HECA, the IBHE staff are considering changes which will pro- 
duce mom effective evaluative data about HECA/ It is anticipated these changes 
will provide a broader picture of how HECA is influencing the total picture of 
Illinois higher education. 1 



Minnesota-Experimental Regional Centers 

' In 1973, the Minnesota legislature directed thfe state's Higher plication 
Coordinating Board to develop and administer three experimental pqstsecondary 
* , education .centers. These centers, located in sparsely populated areas of the state, 
were mandated to increase opportujjity for residents of the areas to complete their * 
college degrees. Through interinstitutional coord inatioqpnd planning, tHfe centers 
serve as off-campus vehicles for extending the service areas of established institu- 
, tions. In this way, postsecondary programs are made available without the high 
cost of new institutjefisT 

The three established centers are located in the Rochester, Iron Range, and 
^Wadena sections of the state. A fourth center was recently authorized by the leg- 
islature and will be located in Marshy, Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board (MHECB) +ias£y 
design allowed each center to develop its individual program thrust in response to 
advice from pitizens of the regions and area institutions.* Specify program offer- 
ings, are mosj often decided on a demand modef. Each center 15 servgd by a task 
forde composed of area residents who are appointed by the executive director of 
MHtCB; each task force is charged with advising MHECB on the Overall gover- 
nance and administration of the centers. . j 

Modest funding Is provided for each centertSrough state appropriations 
(in 1973, $175,000 was appropriated for the original three centers; this was ir* 
x, creased to a biennial* appropriation of $386;219 in 1977, plus $100,000 for the 
new center in Marshall). Additional funds have also been made aval I ^ from 
other sources. The financiff involvement of local business^nd industri^mte rests 
is testimony to the success the centers have experienced intntegrating local and 
state-level efforts. Each center is staffed with a coordinator (the chief on-site 
admfnistrator), a^fcounselor, and a secretary. Local effort has provided additional 
staff on a need Jfesis. 

A review of the involvement of Minnesota postsecondary institutions* 
reveals a successful blend of postsecondary institutional participation at all levels. 
Private arid public institutions from all postsecondary segment in the state have 
offered courses through .the regional centers. While many of tl\ese courses are pf- 
f fered at traditional academic facilities, the centers have also 'operated specific pro- 
grams at other facilities. The concern and method of operation of \he centers has 
-consistently been to takft instructor to tfoe students ax fhe most efficient tocation. 

tffi,./ \ •. ... •.. . ? 
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While it it obvious that the experimental regional centers have not proved 
to be an educational panacea for the regions in which they are located, it is clear 
that much has Men accomplished with limited resources. Most institutionahrepre- 
sentatives agree that the existence of the centers has initiated interinstituttonal 
communication at a level far above that of the past In Minnesota, regionalism has 
been focused on increasing access to postaecondary opportunity, and the regional 
centers are a successful component of that emphasis. 



4 



New York-Regent! Advisory Councils 

* Executive Order f|o. 44, 1970! provided the imptetus for subsequent ef- 
forts by the New Yoric State Board of Regents to implement a regional approach 
/. to planning and coordinating postsMbndary education in the state. The Regents' 
regional ization plan divides the state into eight subunits based on geogr^)hy and 
the distribution of educational* institutions and programs throughout the state. 
TWs particular configuration represents a combination of some of the 1 1 regions 
. suggested by the New York State Office of Planning Services for general planning 
purposes. The latter were developed primarily on the basis of demographic and 
economic factors. 

Regional councils for postsec&ndary education are established whery a for- 
mal request for formation of such a council is made to the Board of Regents by a 
majority of institutions within one of the designated regions. The Regents then 
appoint to the council the chief executive officer of each participating institution 
as well as lay persons chosen from the general public to the region. It should be 
emphasized that #*e establishment of a Regents' Advistfy Council in an area does 
not obligate all institutions within that area to join the council. Odfehe contrary, 
although each council is open to all interested institutions within its regional 
boundaries, both public and private, actual membership it on a voluntary basis. 
To date three councils have been recognized by the Regents. 

> The goals d^the Regents' Advisory Councils are tied principally to con- 
cerns for improved resource utilization accomplished through improved interinsti- 
tutional communication and long-range planning within a regional context. .Broad 
state-le^l guidelines have been developed, and-tte Regents have on several occa- 
sions suggested specific methods of accomplishing these goils. Still, much^f the 
activity of any one particular council is planned at^he regional leVfel. The councils 
. are encouraged to experiment with ^broaci^range of activities based on particular- 
istic regional needs. Viable jnodels which can be transferred across regions are sug- 
/ . gested to other councils when they emerge. 

The authority of the Regents' Regional Advisory Councils is defined .in 
their title. They are established by the Board of Regents and serve essentially in a 
consultative relationship with that body. The advisbry nature of this relationship 
has focused the actions of the -councils on local issues as ttav have principally 
* functioned as information conduits to state-level deciaon making? 

The Regents' Regional Advisory Councils have encountered several prob- 
lem area* which have retarded their development as planned. First and foremost 
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has been that of securing adequate funding to support regional activity. Fypr 
reasons mentioned earlier in this chapter, state appropriations for council support 
have not materialized. Some foundation support has from time to time been avail* 
able, but those councils which are formed have principally b$en supported by 
member institutional dues or assessment 

This lack; of funding has resulted in an inability to support staff at the 
regional level* Some inrtftutpms have loaned staff time to the councils, but this 
arrangement has not provfctfoverly successful. Also, travel funds have not always, 
been available; thus making jt difficult for some institutional representatives to at- 
tend council meetings. Finally, the concurrent development of a regional plan by 
the State University\of New York h as-impeded the development of tfye Regents' 

regionalizatton plan. . , 

\ % 

In sum, the Regents' pfan has certainly not developed as rapidly and effec- 
tively as was anticipated in 1971 when the first council was established. Neverthe- 
less, certain positive outcomes have emerged. For example, the established 
councils are currently reviewing all institutional requests fpr additional program 
offerings coming from institutions within £heir respective regions. This review 
assesses the need in the s region for the program, whether the institutions^ re- 
totfrces-^both material" and human— are^ufflcWrtto'support the program, and the 
projected impact (educational and economic) of such a program within the region. 
The available evidence seems to indicate that the program review process has im- 
proved state-level understanding and response to regional programmatic needs. 
The councils hdve also initiated and pursued some interinstitutional sharing of 
resources and an increased degree of interinstitutional communication and infor- 
mation exchange. > * 

Pennsylvania— Department of Education Regionalization Plan 

In -Pennsylvania the key to understanding regionalism lies in two phrases, 
voluntary participation and institutional autonomy. As was indicated earlier, the 
position of state-level educational leadership on tFiis issue has been consistent from 
its earliest a^nrion to regionalism in 1973 to its present policy on the matter. 
The proposed (and actual) mission and structure of the Pennsylvania Regional 
Councils has not been altered significantly over that period of time. 

The state is divided into' 10 separate geographic regions based on combina- 
tions of existing counties. The regional planning councils Ve voluntary; no insti- 
tution is required to participate/ All institutions, public and 1 private, arf eligible) 
however, and are encouraged to join by the Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion {PDE). Regional* councils are formed when a majority of the institutions 
within a region express such a desire to PDE. Eight such councils are currently 
established, with two of these eight representing consolidated regipns so that all 
possible regional councils have been formed.* , 

Each region is free ttfconstitute its-council in whatever manner best serves 
that region's needs. Consequently, the various councils have disparate organiza- 
tional structures. Some councils, for example, *are formed by the chief administra- 
tive officers or member institutions located within the region. On the other hand, 
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at least one region has designated a previously existent educational planning 
committee to function as the PDE Regional Planning Council. The significance of 
this is that PDE-has opt established or required any particular structural! the 
organization of the councils. 

. 4 Funding of the Pennsylvania Regional Councils has varied from year to 
year. State monies used have not been by direct appropriation. Instead, PDE has 
provided limited funds drawn from \X» own budget to sbpport formation of the 
councils. These PDE grants have been small ($208,841 for all of the councils since 
the program's inception in 1974), and were never intended to provide complete kJ 
funding for council activity. From # the very first, PDE's position has been that 
principal funding for the councils would be the responsibility of the regions. 

• 

Jn 1975-76 qnd 197fr?7, some federal vocational education funds were 
' used for feasibility studies for which the councifs subcontracted. And in 1976r77,\ 

federal funde*from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondaiy Education 
, (FIPSE) as well as 1202 monies were utilized for special council projects and in 

support of regional participation in statewide planning. Only one of the eight 

operating regions has assessed member institution's dues in support of regional 

activity. 



Lm& item requests* within the education budget for the support of region- 
alization *»ave been deleted by the governor's office in every year except 1976-77. 
In that year, the legislature failed to provide funding. y Further, PDE staff was 
specifically directed to discontinue making any funds available for support of 
regJbnaliiation, when the General Assembly had chosen not to fund it. As a result, 
there were no state funds "available for regional council operational costs in 
1976-77. Clearly, j^these councils are to functiort effectively, some method of 
stable funding must be developed. 

The Pennsylvania Regional Councilyire currently charged with twp m 
responsibilities by the Departmentof Educ^non. JThey are to: , 

1. Serve as clearinghouses for information exchange regarding proposed 
new degree programs. Thes»4Sbuld originate from inside or outside 
„ V the region. 

v 2. Review and report to PDE on all proposed new programs in'the 
region that by law and/or regulation must have department approval. 

It is a PDE requirement thaftny postsecdndary institution required by law or 
regulation to submit proposed new programs to' PDE for approval must firstsul> x 
mit that proposal to the appropriate regional council for review and cofnment 
. The requirement affects institutions which have not joined the region^ councils as 
well as member institutions. This action reflects a continued commitment on the 
part of PDE to make regionalism work in Pennsylvania postserarfidary education. 
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AFTER XV 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
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From its genesis to the publication of this report, this study of regionalism 
and regional ization in postseoondary education in the United States was an effort 
to understand nature of a larger quest; it is the search that is now patently 
pursued througflbut the land for better organizational structures arid procedures 
whereby the broad needs of the society, and economy for postsecondary educa- 
tional programs and services in particular, can be met. That such a quest is under- 
way would be hard to deny. Evidence of its presence isseen in positive actions by 
educators and public policymakers, alike, to reassess vie validity and continuing 
effectiveness of older^pore established forms and practices as a step, toward for- 
mulating new and> better ones. It is also evident in the, negative, potentially de- 
structive actions, by some, who are so displeased with the present operations of 
postsecondary education institutions as to suggest that revolutionary changes, not 
evolutionary ones, are essential. So postsecondary education is in a welter of 
change: accreditation structures and proc6dur$s are revamped; state boards con- 
stitutionally authorized to set policy for education and which historically adopted 
a coordinating role over colleges and universities take on degree-granting authority 
in their favn right; components ot^the Armed Fori£es do the same; some institu- 
tions mow more intensely to atoquu* a special kfentity while others join in the 
"open University" movement; and so on. " 

The purpose Sere is not to catalog all of the forces and directions of 
change in postsecondary education; it is simply to make clear that change is the 
pattern of the day, Within that pattern, then, the questions that must be asked 
are those which, when answered, will casHight on the nature and direction of new 
developments and, furthermore, will We some promise of helping to guide policy 
in postsecondary education as it evolves. ^ 

Regionalism, as defined here, is only one of many manifestations^ change 
In postsecondary education. The key element in its definition— the presence of 
some "recognition" at the state level-along with other elements permits separa- 
tion of the concept from formal restructuring of institutions or systems of colleges 
and universities into single organizations, on the one hand, and strictly voluntary 
interinstitutional arrangements by postsecondary institutions, on the other. The 
critetioittrf an official state-level sanction or recognition is believed to be of essen- 
tial significance because its presence places actions/ stemming from regionalism 
withimthe pufview of state-level planning and coordination of ppstsecondary edu- 
cation. \ In this sense and focus, the concept of regionalism becomes one which 
merits ctosar ay agination because it relates to one of the major critical issues of 
the day-Wmely,th<w best to reconcile the individual idqnjtitie&of postsecondary 
educational institutions (Colleges, universities, institutes of varrous kinds, and-in 
today's wbrld-libraries, museums, business* and industry training centers, the 
military and government, and so on) with the legitimate iri*ere*js and concerrls of 
a state and regions within or t beyopcTthe state. 
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It was to illuminate the place and potential of regionalisrii within this latjer 
context that this study was directed* This volume of detailed findings and discus- 
sion resetted. It is in the broad answers to the twelve basic questions asked at the 
start however, that the authors see the, major significance that the study carries 
for postsecondary education. These answers to questions about regionalism junru 
marized below, plus a comment on which approach should be advocajp^ if any, 
pose a milch larger general issue to makers of policy botji for postsecondary edu- 
cation and for the general public. That' issue is made specific at the close of this 
chapter. 

Concisions , 
Level of Attention and Extent of Development 

N Regionalism is operative in most of the United States, with over two-thirds 
of the states reporting activity related to the concept. Regionalization is most 
•« evident In the midwestem section of tile nation and least so in-the northeastern 
states. Implementing actions involve many more intrastate than.interstete regipn- 
-altzation actions, although' nearly 30 percent of all regionalization actions involve 
two or more states, rfegionaffzation that undertakes coverage of postsecondary 
education comprehensively, that is, encompasses all types of institutions and all 
program levels from the associate to doctorate degree, is more commonly observed 
than that Which encompasses only some types of institutions or some program 
levels. Two major classifications of regionalization actions, therefordSjare possible 
-those that relate geographic coverage with types of institutions mcluded, and 
those that relate geographic coverage with program levels of postsecondary "educa- 
tion. Within the first m^jor classification, seven sub-types appear; within the 
second, six sub-types. Beyond the 94 regionalization actions operating in 36 states 
plus the four interstate compacts, a number of incipient developments are occur- 
ring which are believed to indicate likely future growth of bdt^the cdncept and 
and its use. V 

» Different Approached in Different States * 

Not all States that use regionalism as an organizational concept approach 
either the conttpt or its implementation in a standard form. Rather, the opposite^ 
is true: regidnalism seems .to mean different things in different states and, as a 
consequence, takes on varying forms from state to sta|e. The different regionali- 
zation. patterns in this study, developed from normative information gathered 
through surveys, tell only part ofj^he story of the various approaches to Regional- 
ism. Another, and equallyMHumipating part of the story, came from the on-site' 
interviews with government and education leaders in the eight case states. Beyond 
a taxonomy of regionalism and regionalization actions, some insight was provided 

j into the various strategies for implementing regionalism. The two principal ones 
' ai^ "deductive regionalization" which assumes that action is most productive 
when initiative for it comes predominantly from agencies at the state level and 
sub-state implementing efforts follow, and an "indi/ctive regionalization" which 

• assumes the opposite, that action is best when initiated at sub-state levels and en- 
couraged at the state level. Finally, a "gtobal" view" of regionalism and its 
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^implementation is now possible j The several slates studied can be placed on a 
continuum which orders them by indices of regionalism and regionalization, thus, 
separating those most receptive to the concept 'and active in its implementation 
from those least so. 

■ \{ 

Modes of Planning and Implementation: And Their Relationships 

Clearly, the planning phase of regionalism in the states is still essentially a 
political process- It is during the period when decisions are still open, fluid, and 
. under discussion that the forces positively oriented to regionalism and those op- 
posed-come into strongest interplay. During the planning phase/differences in 
. leadership style both in general government and in educational policy formulation 
-generate different strategies and techniques for assuring a workable commitment 
to^ regionalism as a planning and coordination concept* for state interests and in- 
dividual institutions or systems of institution! During this phase also, differences 
in the legal basis of postsecondary education and in the historical relationships 
between state interests and individual institutions generate. differences in the ap- 
proaches used, ix is unlikely, therefore, that regionalization will display strong 
similarities in actual, practical use in the several states, despite the certain general 
observations and principles in its use that can be set forth as a result of this study. 

One siffh general observation, for example, is in relation to how regionali- 
zation actions are funded. Most rely heavily on state-appropriated monies for 
support of their operation! But regardless of the funding source, when regionali- 
zation actions se^ufe funding, that funding is likely to be applied St the operational 
level and not foe the st|pe-level supervision of regionalism. Also, roughly one-half 
of the regionalization actions identified in the study report that professional staff 
are utilized to administer the actions at the state level; similarly, about one-half of 
the actions emplfc^taff at the regional level. A general tendency to employ full- 
time staff is noted. Lewership of regionalization actions #t the state-level, how- 
ever, is more frequently on a part-time basis. Another pattern is'in relation to the 
administrative structures attached to the regionalization actions. The "regional 
guiding meefwrasms" used to implement regionalism are most frequently advisory 
in nature; the more comprehensive the regionalization actions, the more pro- 
nounced is this trend. Beyond these kinds of general observations, however, it 
seems clear that the modes of implementation for regionalism are still evolving. 
Organizational structures for action are in a developmental stage - ; the duties and 
functions these structures are performing are likewise not yet consistently defined. 

In sum, implementation techniques bujld upon the groundworks J a id dur- 
ing the planning phases and, therefore, differences between and among different 
states again become evident ^Since implementation presumed a prior decision An 
favor of action toward regionalism, the essential differences in implfementatioir 
relate to two basic issues: first is Jiow to keep the momentum going forward with 
as little exercise as possible of outright power; the second is how to acquire and 
deploy resources, chiefly money and personnel, to sustain decisions to act. Re- 
peatedly, this project found that "carrot" and /stick" strategies prevail in region- 
alization implementation, as in most governmental initiatives ifftiefe and outside 
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the realm of education* These generalizations appear true for all types of region- 
alization efforts identified in this study, be they interstate actions involving a wide 
complex of postsecondary educational programs^jM^only a Jew; or intrastate 
actions using either an*"inductive" or "deductiV8*ipproach to regional ization. 

Goals and Expectations 

Pressures for regionalization of postsecondary education come chiefly 
from demands for greater effectiveness and efficiency in the enterprise: Both irqp 
tfitutionat and state-level interests recognize the neeSd for serious attention to these 
economic concerns. Nevertheless, the experience of the case states suggests that 
institutions are most likely to resist regionalism efforts as a threat to their o\yn 
autonomy and control when the concept is promoted by state-level interests pri- 
marily on the basis of economjc and fiscal considerations. In these instances, lead- 
ership of individual collegerand universities tend to perceive a^ifference between 
the officially stated goals of regionalism and what they believe are its operative 
goals or "hidden agendas." 

Economy of operations is not the only strongly identifiable impetus to the 
concept of regionalism and its use. Increasing access to postsecondary education 
is also getting substantial attention in regionalism developments throughout the 
several states. Improving communication among all types of postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions and improving long- range planning are two other goals that 
get consistent but less strong notice. 

In addition to these generalized conclusion$>6bout goals, some more spe- - 
cific ones related to different regions of the country and the different types of 
regionalization actions are possible. For example, the goal of improving long* range 
planning has a 'particularly strong rating in the l^idwest whereas the goals of im- 
proving access aod promoting diversity in postsecondary education programs ap- 
pear stronger in the South. Interstate regionalization actidfa emphasize access as , 
the primary goncern, whilejntrastate actions are more interested in coordination 
of academic program development. Regionalization actions developed for the 
public sector emphasize cost-effectiveness more Strongly than actions Involving all 
institutions, which give more attention to improvement of interinstitutional com- 
munications. Regionalization actions with legislative authorization and those with 
authority from state administrative bodies both rate access as thd highest goal. 

Although some differences can b^noted, the goals for regionalism and 
regionalization are generally consistent across different parts of the nation and % 
also for different types of regionalization actions. An interesting bit of evidence 
for this general observation, is that as this report went to press, word came from 
Florida that the acronym '^AMEO" is appearing there to communteate five major 
goals for regionalism in that state: Cooperation, Avoidance of duplication, Meet- 
ing uhmet needs, Economy, and^Outreach (T ebo, 1978). /- 

- Authority and Legitimacy 

Nearly one-half of the regionalization actions identified are officially rec- 
ogrt*pd by action taken at the state legislative level, and some 40 "percent report 




•action constituting 6fficial recognition from offices of the executive brandpvf - 
state government; in short, support of the regionalism concept and its extended 
manifestations is broadly based. No one model or design of regionalism, however, 
has captured the support of either executive or legislative branches of state govern- 
ment^the exclusion of all others. While state governmental interests (executive 
and legislative) are highly active in/ecognizing and thereby legitimizing regionali- 
zation, more actions consistently cite administrative action by responsible state 
agencies as the operating locus of authority. 

• • Interstate regionalization actions are more often the results of actions of 
the.gwernor and state legislatures than are intrastate actions; regionalization ac- 
tions that are more encompassing in the types of Institutions and levels «f postsec- 
ondary education programs involved are recognized at higher levels of authority 
thah those of lesser institutional and programmatic scope. In generaf, however, \%t 
can be said at this time that no one source of authority Uk the states, either within 
<* Cte&ide pf the educational realm, is the sole or^evgn the predonrrtnant one to 
legitimize regionalization actions. Jhis reflects the exploratory and developmental 
nature of regionaKsm. It is clear, however, that recognition from the highest levels 
of state government is vieWed as the strongest support for implementing action. 

Influencing Forces ' 

I ■ 
Forces involved in the advancement of regionalism as a concept differ 
somewhat frpjn those involved in the implementation of the concept. Personal 
forces, such as action by the governor as an individual, are more involved and in- % 
fjuential in promoting the concept while extrepersontfl forces, sUch as availability 
of^upding, are identified ?nd considered to be influential in implementation. Dif- 
ferent parts of the country exhibit diffe<£nt*types of interplay among the forces 
invob/ed. The Midwest, for example, shows^a pattern of many diversified strong 
forces, educational anctnoneducational, operating in support of regionalism. In 
the West, legislative attention to regionalism is reported as the most prevalent 
force. 




Regionalization actions that irtclude both public and private 4qsji«jti6ns 
have^nyph m6re lay citizen involvement than do those which encompass only the 
public institutions* A commitment to and positive action in support of regional- 
ism on the part of state agencies responsible for planning and coordinating post- 
secondary education is critically important to th* success pf all tydes of regionali- 
zation aqtk^? Actions affecting two-year colleges and the assocjjate degree level 
of pbstsec&ndary education show mof*e likelihood of involvement of state legisla- 
tures" than Other types of regionalization actions. Few negative forces were 
reported. . The most consistently identified were the concerns of the leadership of 
individual institutions^ with preserving autonomy and the increasing competitiohj ^ 
for fiscal suppprtj&tween and among the various postsecondary educational inter- 
est* in, the states; x 

• V « v> - ■ # • 

The experience of the case states witn regionstfcm suggeSts that the inter- \ 
play of forces'within a given state is more critical to its successor failure than the 
pre»nce or absence of one partly force, which data drawn on a nationwide 
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basis may identify as generally present and either positive or negative. It is the 
patterns <Sf political coalitions that emerge from the interaction of aH ttje forces 
present that ultimately determine ,the success or, failure of regtonalism in pqstsec- 
ondary education. s v 

Outcomes 

t V ' * 

The use of regionalism as an organizational principle in postsecondary 
education is producing positive effects at both the policymaking and operational 
levels. The strongest outcomes are evident in the different approaches to 'long- 
range planning of postsecondary education produced and in the inr>pacts on 
policies and practices followed in developing postsecondary educational programs 
and services. Thirty-one states provide evidence that regional needs and resources 
ace considered in decisions to approve new programs. As yet, however, states are 
less likely to consider regionalism when decisions a[e made for allocation of re- 
sources for postsecondary education. Still, 17 states (about one-third of all states) 
report that regionalism is having an impact in various resource allocation processes, 
a not insignificant finding in light of the relative newness of the regionalism con- 
cept. • ' 

At the operational level, regionalization in postsecondary education can 
also claim a number of positive outcomes/ The major areas of reported success are 
improvements in interinstitutional communication and increased access to post- 
secondary educational opportunities. At this level, cost-effectiveness is relatively 
low in reported achievement, ranking seventh among the 10 outcome areas ex- 
amined. In this connection, however, claims that regionalization often results in 
"dost avoidance" are notable. What the nature of such "cost avoidance" is ^nd 
how it could be measured and evaluated are questions meriting more penetrating 
investigation. 1 

With respect to variations of outcomes resulting from the different types 
of regionalization actions identified in thi^ study, several conclusions demand 
notice. For example, interstate actions show positive outcomes in economical use 
of resources for postsecondary education whereas intrastate actions report notable, 
suqce^es in improving interinstitutional communication. Actions involving'both 
public and private institutions generally report more positive outcomes than do 
those involving only public institutions, but those which attempt tQ bridge the gap 
between the four-year and two-year segnjphts report arrelatively low level of posi- 
tive outcomes. A relationship is apparent between the scope of program coverage • 
in>a regionalization action and \the extent of outcomes observed, w[th those ac- 
tions encompassing levels comprehensively being less productivtfthan those* cover- ' 
ing only certain academic levels. Actions encompassing graduate programs report, 
high levels of economic outcomes. 4 \ , 
♦ _ / 

The type of authority pn which regionalization rests is not a critical factor* 
in successful regionalization actions but the level of commitment of the autho- 
rizing agency seems to be. Vclear relationship exists between the availability of 
funds and the presence of positive outcomes for all outcome areas. When stated 
goals are related to observed outcomes, regionalization actions show greatest 
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effectiveness in increasing interinstitutional communication and much less success 
in oost^effectiveness. Effectiveness increases with the age of the regionalization 
action for atl categories of outcomes examined, including that of cost-effectiveness.^ 

Relationships to Regionalism in Other Contexts * 

Regionalism is emerging on a number of different fronts: irr elementary 
and secondary education, in several noneducation state government operations, 
and in numerous federal actions that either implicitly or explicitly encourages 
regional governmental planning in the states. Nevertheless, the impact of this 
varied activity on postsecondary regionalism developments has been minimal. 

This general conclusion is evkjerrt in that while 24 state* report an active 
attention to regionaJism at the elementary and secondary level, only 8 states 
report that basic education regionalism developments are having an impact on 
regionalism efforts at the postsecondary level. Where such impacts are occurring, 
however, they are described as significant. Similarly, considerable regional plan- 
ning activity is accusing in the various areas of state government operations ip 
each region ^>f the' country yet the impact nationwide of this activity on post- 
secondary education is small. The area of greatest influence is regional health care' 
planning. Bat even there only 11 states report any impact on postsecondary 
regionalism developments. * The federal influence on postsecondary regionalism, 
whiie certainly more significant in recent years, is not yet widespread. 

Regional planning for vocational education programs seems to be one area 
in which there is considerable interaction among various state-level Interests— ele- 
mentary and secondary education interests, postsecondary education interests, 
and noneducatfcn state government forces. The federal influence is also significant 
here. V ' ' 

Special attention is called to Section 1203(c) of the 1976 Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments. If funded, this new federal initiative will make grants available 
for the support of interstate cooperative postsecondary education projects. TwO 
or more 1202 State Postsecondary Education Planning Commissions must pe the 
joint applicants for these grant funds; interstate compacts can'also apply jointly 
with the 1202 Commissions. . > * i 

ft 

In sum, the data show many state agencies, educational and noneduca- 
tional, giving active attention to regionalism— but each on its own terms. So al- 
though various bodies of government at the local, state, and federal levels have 
functioned as influencing forces and oftentimes as authorizing agents for post- 
Secondary regionalism developments, the direct interaction and-exchange of ideas 
between tHose noneducational governmental authorities aniLthe postsecondary 
education community on approaches to regional planning per-jje has been minimal. 
It seems unlikely that growing public pressures will allow such marked degrees of 
"separateness" to continue. 
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Which Approach to Choose? / 

Several regionalization patterns and leadership Strategies for implementing 
regionalism exist The evidence now available, however/ does not support a recom- 
mendation as to which of these several approaches hlold the most potential for 
American postsecondary education. More experience/ with and understanding of 
them is clearly needed before conclusions can be made concerning which ap- 
proaches would be most successful in specific states. Nevertheless, soma general 
observations can be offered as a result of this study which should provide policy- 
makers a broader base of understanding asr they develop and refine regional ap-,* 
proaches to planning and coordinating postsecondary education. , • 

The daja show that regionaliz£tion undertaking coverage of postsecondary 
education comprehensively is most prevalent in the states. The^e comprehensive 
actions have recorded some significant accomplishments throughout the country. 
However, leadership of postsecondary education at aW-tevels should be advised that 
these actions requir^a strong statewide commitment from the start - if they are to 
be successful. For example, high-level noneducational forces are often required to 
bring all sectors of postsecondary education together within the same regionaliza- 
tion action. As an illustration, governors are highly involved as personal forces in 
actions including both public arfd private institutions. Regionahzstion actions that 
attempt to be more comprehensive in their approach also have greater staff re- 
quirements than those that include only like institutions or similar program levels 
in more narrowly defined geographic areas. 6 ( 

Less cpmprehensive regionalization actions, while not sharing the advan- 
tages normally associated with statewide approaches* do nevertheless ha^ several 
' proven slrengths. For example, regionalization actios for specific pfograms of a 
group of institutions within a limited geographic ^ea are the most successful in 
attracting the active participation of busfne$s and industry as well as other lay 
interests. Also, regionalization actions th^ arjf less than comprehensive in their 
approach are more successful in attracting funding support from a wide range of ( 
sources. * / . 

• / 

The different strategies forim'pl^menting regionalism identified in the case ( 
states likewise have both strengttfs am weaknesses. Deductive regionalization has 
the advantage of establishing/regipflajlism on a statewide basis, but at the same 
tinrfe, it is mQre likely to be retfstjera by institutional interests as a threat to campus 
autonomy and control.. Inductive regtonalizatipn has not encountefed such op- 
position and has been provetfas a viable "approach fA several states. Critics, how- 
ever, maintain that the outcomes achieved £>y this approach are minor; the impacts 
on the core functions and major policy issues off postsecondary education, mini- 
mal. ' - ; V 

, ' . In sum, regionalism is still evolving as an organizational principle ki post- 
spcpndary education, and thus specie recommendations 'about different ap- 
proves to its use fcre,not yet possible. Propositions about which approaches are 
best suited//or particular conditions in a given state or states are matters yet to bSft 
fully tested. Postsecondary educational interests are advised, to assess the^ 
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conditiorls and needs evident in their own states against the growing.awareness and 
•attention that regionalism is attracting throughout the nation and, with this back- 
grobnd of knowled^, to attempt to develop policy for their own situations ac- , 
cordmgly. I 

s 

• ■ 

One broad generalization is possible, however. The potential for regional- 
isift in postsecondary education seems greatest when pursued as a vGt^jdir'lor • 
coordination, not as a governance mechanism. Postsecondary educational political 
realities in most states are such as to make the development of formal regional 
governance structures highly unlHcefy. ".Further, there is not yet any justification 
for such a fundamental restructuring of existing postsecondary systems. Thus, at 
least for the immediate* future, a coordinating perspective should be emphasized 
* and maintained in postsecondary regionalism efforts. This approach, seems particu- 
larly useful for continuing education programs, especially where off-campus in- 
struction is involved.- 

> > Implications for Postsecondary Education 

The future of postsecondajy education in this eountry presents an expecta- 
tion that planning and coordination of programs and services will occur from a 
perspective considerably larger than/that of a sirtgle institution. Agencies respon- 
sible for policies at the state level will carry increasing responsibilities \%x reconcil- 
ing the modus operandi of postsecondary educational institutions, including, newer 
ones opeVating in nontraditiortal modgs along with older established colleges, with 
the needs df society and the economy at local, regional within state, regional inter- 
state, and national levels. Recognition of this role and actions officially taken to 
carry it out will represent further acceptance and adoption of regiQnalism as an m 
organrzational principle. The mijor conclusion from the present study is*that the 
concept is already well^acceptec^nd is being impletnentej) widely. 

r 

A Final Policy Issge 

This is the setting, then, for the large policy question to which the decision- 
makers at both institutional and broader levels of postsecondary education -need 
now to give serious consideration: How can the understanding of regional ism be 
improved and its use as an organizational principle Be maximized to the best inter- 
ests of all revels of - concern-Institutional, regional, state, and national^ The 
authors subnryt that there are several ways that this can be done. Listed topically 
and addressed broadly to n postsecondary educational interests of all.kin^s, they 



are: 



1. * Act cooperatively to establish new data basses that better serve policy 
/and operating decisions involving regional configurations of postsec- 
ondary education as well as individual colleges and statewide systems. 

2, Develop programs cooperatively to enhance understanding Qf region- 
alism by postseconj/ary education personnel at all leVel^and their use 
of regionalism as an organizational principle; both in-service training 
of persons already engaged in the4»fkl4nd pre-secyice preparation of 
new professionals seeking to enter it are indicated^/ * 
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3. Act cooperatively to improve the "policy framework" within 'Which 
regionalism can be exercised; state laws relating to postsecondary 
.education as well as statf'level policies and practices related to 
r economic development health planning, etc need revision to facili- 
tate alctiofn 



4. Stabilize procedures to: provide funding for regionalization actions; 
current practice in many instances requires excessive reliance on 
sources of support that jeopardize long-range planning and confidence 
of expectations for continued operations. 

These and other related suggestions emanating from toiis study will be the 
subject of a national invitational conference on regionalism and regionalization in 
postsecondary education to be hefd in June 1978. It Will be corSponsored by The 
Pennsylvania State University, Center for the Study of Higher Education; the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers' Association; the Association of State Post- 
secondary Education Planning Commissions; and the Education Commissiorvof 
the States, In-Service Education Program. 

/ * * ' x - 

/ 
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t APPENDIX A ^ 
METHODOLOGIES' AND PROCEDURES 9 

r 

M*}or Elements of the Protect Design t 

Nat tonal Advisory Council \ 

A nine-petton Adviiory Council, witty representatives from various postsecondary and govern- 
mental interests, was formed shortly after the projecMegan in December 1976. Th»s group prov»ded general 
policy d»re<8tterff throughout the project, Mem Deri" of the council 3H - 

_ Dr. Seaiie F. Charles Chairman, National Council of State Directors 

* of Community and Junior Colleges 

■ Dr. William S Fuller' • ' Executive Director, Nebr as ka Coordinating 

Commission for Postseconderv Education 

Dr. E R. Jobe * Charrman, Mississippi Postsecondar^ Education 

' ♦ Planning Board " * 

Dr Sheldon H Knorr - . Commissioner, Maryland State Board for 

Higher Education , 

Dr Eileen Kuhns* • Project Director, Pennsylvania Association of 

Colleges and* Universities Statewide Study of 
Academic Programs 

Dr Richard M Mrllard Director of Postsecondary Education, Education 

Commission of the States * 

* Dr H Clyde Reeves, Council of State Governments 

Dr Ralp^ O Turlingtori * Commissioner of Education, Florida 

Mr Robert NL Wise Executive Director, Council of State 

Planning Agencies 

»* 

The council was convened for the first time on February 2-3, 1977 The major purpose of this 
meeting was to obtain reactions and proposed amendments from council members to the projee* design 
(including several research instruments),^ developed by the project staff during the prior two months 
Several recommendations advanced by council members were eventually incorporated into the project 
design. > , 

- The council was ^called together for a second two-day meeting on October 24-25. It was tailed 
to bring alt members up to dart on the status of the major elements of the project, and also to share with 
the council, for group comment and reaction, the data that had been gathered as of that date. The major 
focus of the discussion sessions was on the preliminary interpretative insights that council members brought 
to the data | J 

In addition to their specific duties and responsibilities in these two formal meetings, members of 
the National Advisory Council also served repeatedly -both as a group and individually -as a vehiole for 
maintaining a constant close "relationship between the project and the active field of postsecondary education 

l_ . • . - 

Research Questions 

The following questions were developed as the original parameters for the study -They have con- 
tinued to be the rriajor focus throughout the project, as they have provided the continuing themes common 
to all of the various related project efforts 4 • 

\ 

I WffAT LEVEL OF ATTENTION IS BEING GIVEN Tp THE CONCEPT OF REGIONALISM 
*AND TME IMPLEMENTATION OF REGIONALIZATION OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESOURCES B^ AGENCIES WITH OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR T^IS, LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL STATES? 

A. How many states are now actively engaged in regionalism as an aspect of long-range planning 
and coordination of available postsecondary educational resources? • 

B How many plans for *regionaltzation are under study in the states? How many regionahzation 
agreements are actually in effect? ^ 



C What state agencies are involved in regionalism? 
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■ ' * • t 

D. Do regional differences exist scroti the country in the degree of attention given to^egionalism * 
developments in post secondary education ?Jf so, what are^they, and what factors mijfc^eccount 
for these differences? 

- + u. 

* * % * 1, 

ARE THERE DIFFERENT APPROACHES f 6 REGIONALISM (PATTERNS OF REGIONAL!- 
2ATION) IN THE SEVERAL STATES?, - • ' ' , 

' ' % 
A. If a taxonomy of approaches to regionalism is possible, what are the variables that discriminate 

between the different categories of the taxonomy? 

1. Typets) of- institutions? v 
. 2. Geographic configuration? „ Ns *1^ ^ / 

3. Academic program leveJ? * 

HOW AW T>*E PLANNINfc^ND IMPLEMENTING PHASES OF R£G IDEALIZATION PRO- 
MOTER 

A. What are the sources of authority for regional ization actions in the states? 

B Hcfrv is planning for regionahzation funded? 

1. What are the funding sources? w 

C. Now are the implementing structures for regional i za t ion governed and administered? " 

1 . What is the structure of the regional guiding mechantsrjs? 

2. What is the power of the regio/ial guiding mechanismsiy i 

3. What personnel are involved? " ' 

0. How are regionahzation actions fi^ded?^ , 
1 What are the funding sources? ^ 

2. What are the funding methods used? " * 

3. What amounts were appropriated in FY 1976-77 for operating expenses? for capital ex- 
penditures^ ' • 

IS THERE A RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REGIONALIZATION PATTERNS AND THE MAN- 
NED IN WHICH REGIONAL IZATION IS IMPLEMENTED? 

WHAT ARE THE GOALS AND EXPECTATIONS OF REGIONALISM AND REGIONALIZA- 
TION? + x 

A. What a/e trfe "official" goals of regionalism and regional ization? 

B. Whaiwre the "operative" goals of regionalism and regionahzation? 

ARE THERE FORCES WHICH EFFECTIVELY INFLUENCE REGIONALISM DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE SEVERAL STATES? 

A, Are there forces which contribute positively to regionalism developments? If so, what ere they? 

B i Are there forces which contribute to opposition to regionalism, and thus help to-accoUrit, for 
the feilure of regionahzation developments? If so, what are they? • 

■ -\ . ■ ■ 

C. Do all these positive and negative forces operate continuously throughout the effort to re- 
gionalize postsecondary resources, Or do they vary in their importance depending upon the 
particular stage in regionalism developments? If there is a variance as to when certain forces 
are most influential, is there a relationship between type of force and time of effective in* 
fluence? If so, what is it? 

ARE THERE DISCERNIBLE OUTCOMES ACHIEVED THROUGH REGIONAHZATION AC- 
TIONS? ' - 

A. Are there outcomes that have positive influences on American postsecondary education? If 
so, what are they? 

B Are there outcomes that have negative influences on American postsecondary education? If 
so, what ere they? 
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VIII, WHAT IS THE PROJECTION FOR FUTURE REGIONALISM DEVELOPMENTS IN. THE 
STATES? 

• . - •*-/••'' 

A. In states already actively engaged in regionalism, what is jthe ouftook for future efforts of this ^ 

kind j n these states? " 4 

; ' * t 

B. In states not -actively engaged in regionalism-no plans under -studyrno agreements in dffec%- 
what is the" outlook concerning possible regionalization 6l postsecondary resources in these 

' states? * , 

* / 
. C. What is the outlook in,the states concerning regionalism generally-that is, as a national move- 
ment in American postsecondary education? 

. ) * ' . ' 

IX. ARE ►REGIONALISM DEVELOPMENTS ON THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATIONAL LEVELS HAVING AN IMPACT ON POSTSECONDARY* EDUCATION REGION- 
ALISM DEVELOPMENTS OR VICE y^RSA? * , 

/ * 

A. If there is an impact, specifically what is it? 



/ 



B.^What are the interrelationships and interactions betweep the basic education and postsecondary 
education communities vis-a-vis regional planning which help to account fof^tHis impact? 

X. IS REGIONAL PLANNING f9r OTHER JJAJOR CONCERNS OF STATE GOVERNMENTS^ 
HEALTH CARE. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, LIBRARY SERVICES. AND SO ON-HAVING 
AN IMPACT ON REGIONALISM DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION? 

f 

A If there i» 8n impact, specifically what isSt? 

B. What are, the interrelationships and interactions between postsecondary education planners 
and other state planning agencies (relative, to regional*planning) that help to account for 'this' 
impact? ' - 

XI. IS THE MOVEMENT TOWARD REGIONAL PLANNING BY FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVING 
AN IMPACT ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION'REGIONALISM DEVELOPMENTS? ; 

« « 

A. Are there elements of federal action, that contribute positively to regionalism development} 
within postsecondary education? If so, what are they ( and^specifccalfy what is their impact? 

B. Are there elements of federal 'action that are oppositional in^fheir impact on postsecondary 
education regionalism developments? If so, what are they, and what is their impact? 

XII. ARE REGIONALISM DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION HAVINVj 
AN IMPACT ON STATE-LEVEL POLICY FORMULATION EITHER INTRASTATE OR INTER- 
STATE? 

* • *' 

A. Are regionalism developments in a state having an impact on state-level policy formulation in 
that state? * 
1 Is attention being given to a "regional perspective" m the development of state-level long- 
rang/ planning for postsecbndery education? If yes, is this perspective having an \rxrppqt on 
the planning pVocess? If there is an impact, specifically' whatls it? 

2. Is attention being grven to a "regional perspective" in state-level decision -ma king relative to 
state-wide postsecondary programmatic considerations? If yes, is this perspective" having an 
impact oh the program review and approval process? If there is an impact, specifically' what 
is it? 

3. Is attention being given to a "regional perspective" in state -level decision-making relative 
to the allocation of resources to the Jvanous components of postsecondary education? If 
yes, is this perspective having an impact on the resource allocation process? If there is an 
impact, specifically what is it? 



Are regional developments in the states having an impact on state-level policy formulation 
that extends across state lines? 
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National Survey 

The natipnak survey constituted the majpr data-gathenng^effort of the project For this effort, two 
separate survey fatas were developed, as described below. This survey really was an in-dep*tr update of an 
5arlier*explorator«»tudy.iJone by Martorana and McGuire in 1976 * # 

' .Preltmtimry Postcard Survey. In January 1977 (d/iomo the first Advisory Council Meeting) e a post- 

card mailing was wit to all members of trie State Higher Education Executive Officers''Assoctatton and the 
chief executive offers of tf\e "1202" State Postsecondary Education Planning Commissions in an effort to 
establish a quick m\ accurate count of all^regionalization actions nationwide-both plans under study and 
agreements in effejfe The assumption here was that the^e officials were the one state-level source most likely 
'to know of such acrohs « * 

* ^This maRS^ wa"s later expanded to include' the chiett executive officers of ail Statewide educa- 
tional systems (as Iwpfcdjn The Education Directory, National Ce\ter for Education Statistics), the heeds of 
all statewide voluntjwfrfoassociations of private postsecondary institutions (tnis insured coverage of all activity 
in the private sectoWjjpnd the ftate directors of vocational education (it seemed likely that vocational edu- 
cation programs migra f fc|e one area ripe for regionalizatidn activity) " 

In all , a iir|*j6tfse of 98 regionalizatiog "actions was identified throughout the dountry in this pre-* 
hminary postcard sJrl|B$-Z4 plans under study, 67 agreements that have been at least 'partially implemented, 
.and 7 actions (plans agreements) that have been rejected Alsq^for each of the 98 actions ident!fied t 
respondents** were askefcfHo name the chief administrative officer (or the equivalent) so that these individuals 
Could later be contacfeett for additional information (see Survey Form B below) 

* " Survey Foim^A-The Concept of Regionalism. While'the preliminary postcard survey was/out in 
the field," the projecf siaff began developing the research instruments that would be used in the national 
.survey The survey utiU^ed two survey forms One form (hereafter referred to as Sftvey Form A) was de- 
veloped to tjather information on the concept of regiorfelism and what attention that concept is getting 
throughout the country as & s^aie-level policy question " . * 

Survey Forhi A was fully field-tested in Maryland, with the cooperation of the Commissioner of 
Higher Education »n Xh3\ state Several revisions, of the* survey form were made based on comments and 
reactions from that fiej^-jjest 

. Survey Fortfn A yvas then rjiailed to ari members of the State Higher Education Executive Officers' 
"Association and the 4yqef executive officers of the "1^02" Commissions (whe/e different from SHEEO) 
in the several states #Ai>dard follow-up procedures were us%d (1) a "reminder"" postcard was mailed out 
approximately two we£*S after the original mailing, (2) this was followed by,a second survey form wijh a 
more detailed cover letter, mailed .approximately two weeks after the first follow-up, (3) finally, phone 
calls were made to all l^maining non-respondents, approximately two weeks after the second mailed follow- 
up Through this proceijbre, a response rate of 100 percent was achieved— i e . information was obtained^ 
from each of the 50 sfa«M£(plus several territories) " . 

Two final comments should be made concerning Survey Form A First, it should be noted that a^ 
-question was included «K v the form asking respondents to list all regionalization actions either under study 
or implemented in thetr fete This was done as a deliberate validity check on the data obtained irrthe pre- 
liminary postcard survey (See above) Any discrepancies between data obtained in the survey form and that 
obtained in the postcard survey were resolved by phone calls to the SHEEO and/or 1202 office of the state 
in question In thil way, every effort was made to accomplish a complete apd accurate coverage of all re- 
gionalization actions thJ|vexist nationwide Second, comprehensive data purification efforts were,conducted 
for Survey Form A WfiSwyer responses to particular questions wfere mfssing or incomplete, an attempt was 
made to telephone the rifep^ndent sp that a rnore complete (and accurate) response could be obtained 
^ Survey Form ff— Actions for the implementation of*fa$ionalization. This survey form (hereafter 
refeVred to as Survey Fcrr^i B) was developed to gather detailed information on the regionalization actions 
identified in the preliminary postcard survey and verified through Survey Form A Survey Form B was mailed 
directly to those individual 6f the operational level (nerned in the preliminary postcard survey) who cpulg 1 
best provide this kind of act«*n-spec»fic, implementing data . / 

Survey Form 8 was also fully field-tested in Maryland Standard follow-up procedures were used 
and extensive data»punf ication efforts were conducted ■ * 

A response rate of 100 percent was obtained for Survey Form B That is, extensive descriptions 
were completed for each of the identified 98 designs now in use (or being cq/reidered) for implementing the 
concept of regionalism in postsecondary'eduoet'ion 

Document Analysis. In addition to the survey forms and numerous exchange^of letters, the national 
survey relied heavily on an examination of documentary sources provicfej by the states A call for documents 
was made at tw<o separate t»mes (1) *n the mailing of Suryey Fornvj* to state-level officials (in all states), 
and (2) in the m>ihnjg of Survey .Form B tcV officials at the operating level (i(* states where regionalization 
actions were identified) A total of 277 documents were examined These are catalbgued in Appendix E 

Case Study of Eight States - • 

Case studies were originally planned for six selected states dpawn from those found in the baseline 
study (Martorana and McGujre, 1976) to be most advanced in postsecondary regionalism developments 



Theee wtr#:* California, .Illinois, Mtnnesota^New York, Ohid, and Pennsylvania, Inorderlo insure better 
" geographical coverage of the continental iWted States, two states were added: Louisiana and Utah. 

On-Sit* /ntwrvhws. Structured interviews were conducted with state-level officials in each of the 
eight states. The purpose of «the interviews was to seek information along the same lines as in the national 
survey but tg probe for information in greater depth and detail ^ 

Interviewees selected on an ex officio basis were: , ) 

« • — * 

* J» VO SHEEO Staff * , • , 

1.1 executive officer 
^ * 1 .2 ' chairman of state board for postsecondary education 
1.3 chitff planning officer * • • v 

y 1.4 ^official responsible for statewide postsecondary education regionalism developments 

' 2.0 • 1 202 Staff J where different from t.O above ^ > 

2.1 executive officer x % . 4 

2.2 cha"irman*of state board for postsecondary education 

2.3 chief planning officer 

2.4 official responsible for statewide postsecondary education regionalism developments 

~ 3.0 Executive Branch of State Government ( v 

3.1 governor 

3.2 chief state planning officer reporting:*© governor 

3.3 chief state budget officer , 

A ' - 3.4 state planners reportipg to a level one echelon below governor (i.e., cabinet level) « 

. 4 0 Legislative Branch of State Government " _ 

'4.1 chairmen of legislative committees (those most closely related tc* educational planning) 

4.1.1 heads of staff of legislative committees 

. ^ 4 2. directors of legislative research commission or council 

4.3 heads of. ( planning offices reporting to the legislature (e.g., legislative reference' bureau) 

5.0 Other Official Statewide Agencies 1 ,* 

5.1 State University System . „ 

. 5.1.1 chief executive officer 

5.1.2 chairman of "state, board \ f * t 
5 1.3 chief planning officer 4 « 

5.3.4 official responsible for regionalism developments 

5 2. State College System 

w t - - <j 

5.2.1 chief executive officer ^ 

5.2 2 chairman of state board t i 
5 2.3 chief planning officer 

5.2 4 official responsible for regionalism developments 

5.3 State Community College System *S 

5.3.1 chief executive officer 

5 3.2 chairman of State board 

5 3.3 chief planning officer - 

* 5.3.4 official responsible for regionalism developments 

5.4 State Basic Education, K through 1 2 (if different from SH£EO> 

5.4.1 chief executive officer 
5.4 2 chairman of state board i 
^ -5 4 3 chief planning officer 
( 5.4:4 official responsible for regionalism developments ' « 

5 5* State Board for Vocational Education < 

5.5.1 chairman ■ <A< 

6.0 Voluntary Statewide Agencies ■ ' *» 

6.1 association for ail components of frost secondary education. 

S.\ 1 executive director * ' 

6.2 associations for a segment of postsecondary education 

6 2.1 executive director 

' j 

Naturally, the number of interviews conducted varied from state to state depending on (a) the organi- 
zational structure of the various state-level offices-education, and non-education, and (b) the success 
achieved in scheduling interviews. 
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t _ An interview jjuide was developed for use in these structured interviews with State-level officials 
This guide and trje overall interviewing procedure was tested through a series of trial interviews conducted 
with various officials within, tfie central adrnimstratiori of The Pennsylvania State University The inter- 
~ r ~" view was designed to last approximately ojne hour. * 

In all, 164 interviews were conducted between April 18, 1977, and June 9, 1977: The interviews 
were not recorded. Instead, the interviewers took notes and later dictated summaries so that a complete 
transcript could be developed for each interview conducted. All* interviewees are listed in'Appendix C. 

* • Telephone Interviews. In addition to the direct interviews with state-level officials, a series of- 

( " telephone interviews was conducted w*ith officials at the operating regional level. The purpose of these 

interviews was to obtain a "regional perspective" of what some of the real problems have been in actually 
implementing regionahzation agreements. • • 

An interview guide was developed for these structured telephone interviews. While similar to the 
• guide used in the direct interviews,' the telephone interview guide gave more emphasis to implementing 
questions and issues (e.g.j governance and administration, funding, etc.). 

Interviews were arranged with regional professional staff tn the case states— for each regionaliza- 
N , tion action where such officials could be identified. Eight actions in five case states were identified as having 
. regional professional staff. For seven of .the actions, all regional executive directors (or the equivalent) were 
interviewed. In one action (RAVECin California) there were over 80 such individuals, thus, one in^ervietoee 
was randomly selected from^each of ten designated geographic regions in the stJte In all, 33 telephone inter- 
views were conducted. These interviewees are listed m Appendix D ' - - ' - 

Document Analysis. In additio/t to the two general'calls for documents made with Survey Forms 
*A ancf B, a special effbrt was made in the cast states to acquire all documents related to postsecondary 
regionalism. The interview confirmation letter sent to all interviewees emphasized that any a«sistance v that 
could be offered in getting such documents would be greatly appreciated Also, while on*site in the eight 
states, every effort was made to seek out all pertinent documentary materials available, 

Natiogal Conference 

From the start, an invitational natibnal conference was planned as an integral and important part 
of this proiect As this publication went to oress, the details of the time and place, program substance, 
and mode of conduct of the conference were being finalized. ' 

The conference is to serve- as an initial dissemination activity of the information and results of the 
- study-both the national survey and the state case studies It will also be a means of leadership training for 
personnel of interested agencies at all levels and of institutions involve^tan regionalism. Representatives of 
a wide'range of 'interests in the postsecondary policy implications of the study report will be convened-' 
colleges, universities, state higher educational agencies, state and federal government offices, and others 

Special^Procedural Questions » 

) 1 Determination of Geographic Breakdown of the Country 

I 

Consideration was given to several frameworks for examining regional differences across the coun- 
try in the degree of attention given to postsecondary regionalism The regional configuration used by the 
Bureau of the Census, for example, was* one possibility Examined. Another alternative was a regional break- 
down of the states based on the memberships of the regional accrediting associations. Also, numerous re- 
gional anaJyses ba&d on various demographic variables were considered <SharkanSky, 1970). » 

. The regional comparative analysis eventualfy used in Chapters 111 through, XII ft one based on a 
state's membership in the majpr interstate cotnpacts -Since it is the concept of regionalism that is being 
r , examined, it seemed tcrmake good sense to group the^states, for comparative purposes, according to what 
might be called their "natural" regional associations and alignment for postsecondary educational coopera- 
tion and planning k 

-a- 2. Policy on "Counting" Interstate Regionahzation* Actions in the States 

J - 
A multistate regionahzation action can be "officially recognized" by authoritative agencies 'm 

several states, If that is the case, fhe action ie "counted" fot each state where that recognition occurs (see 
Appendix BJ On the other hand, it is possible for an interstate regionahzation action to have officiaj recogni- 
tion in only one state Arr action in which a state-levei agency in one state contracts directly wijh institutions 
, in another state or states would^e* one such example. When this occurs, the regionahzation action in question 
is "counted" only for that state where there is % ohicial recognition (again, see Appendix B). 
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3 Policy on Rejected Regionalization Actions 

This rsyiot a historical study-that is to say,^t has never been the ihtention Jto provide coverage of 
tjie development (and termination) of aJI regionalization actions nationwide. Rather, the thrust of the study 
(pfs been on identifying and examining recognized Iregionalization activity that has been operating 
since the time of the Martorana and McGuire baseline study-October 1973. 1 - 1 J 

Thus f thfs current study is selective in terms of the rejected actions'tplans and agreements) included 
in the analysis In general, rejected regionaliza,tibn actions are not included-excepf for those that were re- 
ported m tfie baseline study and have since been rejected, or those that were identified in an ad*hoc fashion 
through document analysis^and the interviews conducted In^all, seven rejected actions appear in the analyses . 
, done throughout the study. * % 

■ ' \ * 

r Development of Regionalism Indices 

Policy Index 

; * • 

The policy index is a function of three separate elements, each given equal weight in the index 

1 The impact of the concept of regionalism on«tate;level, long-range planning for postsecondary 
education 

2* The impact of thecdncept of regionalism on state-level decision making relative to statewide 
programmatic considerations for postsecondary education a 

3* The impact of the concept ot regionalism on the state-level resource allocation process for 
postsecondary education • 

States were rated from (Ht4-10 on each of these elements based on data available from the national survey. 
The three ratings for each state were summed and then divided by 30 to % convert the index Jo a OiOOO to 
1 000 scale 

* Ratings for the impact of regionalism on postsecondary education planning processes in a state 
were developed from three considerations (1) whether or >rot Regional frameworks are discussed in the 
planning processes, (2) whether or not such frameworks are actually included in the state master plan for 
postsecondary education, and (3) whether or not £hese frameworks are included m other official state plan- 
ning documents relating to postsecondary education. 

Ratings for the impact of regionalism on postsecondary programs in a state were determined from 
four consideration* (1) whether or not regional needs and resources are considered in decisions to approve 
or disapprove the establishment of new programs in existing institutions; (2) whether or not regional needs 
arid resburces are cdnsidered in the review of established programs in existing institutions? (3) whether or 
not these concerns are considered in the decisions to continue or terminate established programs in existing^ 
institutions, (4) whether or not such concerns are considered in the decisions to approve or disapprove the 
chartering of new institutiops/ * \ ' 

Ratings for the impact of regionalism on resource allocation processes for postsecbndary education 
were determined by considering the attention to .regional perspectives in the various budgetary processes 
that occur in a state Five such budgets were considered the legislative budget, the executive budget; state 
agency budget requests, institutional budget requests, and requests for federal funds. Additionally, the bud- 
getary cycle for each of these was examined at three different stages for attention to regionajism (1) 
regional frameworks recognized in discussions during formulation of the budget? (2) regional frameworks re* 
tamed m recommendations advanced to the final decision point in the development of the budget? (3) 
regional fram ks retained in the budgetjtselP 

Intrastate Action Index 



Five elements were given equal weight in compiling the intrastate actioruindex for a state 

1 . The number ofintrastete regionahzation actions 

2. The operatfonal maturity of those actions 

3. The geographic coverage of those actions r ' t 
x 4. The fypes of institutions included in those actions ~ ^ 

5 The acade mic p rogram levels included in those actions 
States were rated from 0 to 10 on each of these elements based on data obtained in the national survey. 
The five ratings for each state were summed and then divided by 50 to convert the indexjto a 0 000 to 
1 .000 scale 

f Ratings for these five elements were assigned as follows^ 

#1 -Number of Actions Since the largest number of intrastate regionahzation actions identified 
in any state was five (New York), the raWg-fof a state on this element was calculated by 
multiplying the number of actions identified by 2 to convert to the 0 to 10 scale 
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#2- Operational Maturity: 
* X 10-over 10 year* old (implemented I before 1968) 

8—6 to 10 years old (implemented between 1968 and 1972) 
6-4 to 5 years old (implemented between 1973 and 1974) 

4- 1 to 3 years old (implemented between 1975 and 1977) 
2— under study 
$ -rejected 

#3- Geographic Coverage: ( 
10— whole state 

5- part(s) of a state \ # 

#1— Types Of Instututions. 

10-all ' - * < 

8-arfpubfic 
* * 6— all four-year 

6- all two-year 
4— public four-year 

» 4— public two-^ear 

2-=-private four-year j 
2— private two-year f 

#5— Academic Program Levels. 

10— alt levels (i.e., seven distinct levels-doctorate, masters, first professional, baccalaureate, 
associate, certificate, noncredit) 
' 9.0-six levels ^ > 

1 7.5— five levels m 9 

6.0— four levels * 
4.5— three levels * » 

3.0-two levels ^ \* 

1 .5— one*level * iP 

- So that the number of aa^ns in a state would not affect the ratings for the 6ther elements and 

thus to insure statistical independence among all elements, an "average", rating was obtained for each of 
elements #£, #3* #1, and #5. That is, Bach regional izat ion action in a state was rated on the four elements 
according to tfcie weighting scheme described above; then within each element, the ratings assigned were 
wwf and divided by the number of actions identified in the state. ' * ■ 

For illustration, assume the following three actions were identified in a state: 

Action A— an action under study for the whole state, to include all institutions and all programs 
Action B- an action implemented in*1973 involving the graduate programs (master's and doc- 
r \ torate) of several public universities in a specific intrastate* region of the state 

Action C- an action implemented in 1976 for noncredit programs of. ail public institutions 
throughout the whole state. ' 

These actions would have the following ratings oh elements #2 through #5:' 



f ~* Action A Action B Action C 

Operational Maturity 2 6 4 

Geographic Coverage 10 5 m 10 $ 

Types of Institutions 10 4 ^ ^ 

* Academic Program Levels 10 3 ^ T5 

* •* * * 

..The intrastate index for this state would then be calculated as folows: • 

i Number of Actions' 3x2-6 * 

, Operational Maturity: (2+6 +^fc(3 -,J2/3 - 4 „ 

Geographic Coverage (10 + 5 + 10J/3 - 25/3 - 8.33 

Types of Institutions ■ (10 + 4 + 8)/3 - 22/3 - 7.33 • 

Academic Program Levels ' (10 + 3 + 1.5|£ - 14.5/3 "4.83 

INTRASTATE ACTION INDEX- (6 + 4 + 843 + 7.33 + 4.83)/50 * 30.49/50 - .610 . / 

' ' 5 

Interstate Action Index k ' ,* » , . \ 

' t e> j 

> • * * ; 

In developing the interstate action index for a state, participation in one of the intenVtate^com- 

pacts and participation in interstate regionalization actions beyond the compacts were. given equal weight. 

A sub-index was developed for each, and then the* two summed and divided by 2' to' produce one interstate 
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action index with values between 0.000 and 1 .000. * / 

'The weighting for interstate actions beyond the compacts was calculated in a fashion similar to 
that described above' for the intrastate action index. That is, five elements were considered (number of 
regional ization actions, operational maturity, geographic coverage, types of institutions, academic program 
levels), with the states assigned a rating of 0 to 10 on each element. Ratings were determined in the same 
manner as described above, with two modifications.) f • 

1. Numtor of Actions 

, Sincafthe largest number of interstate regional nation actions identified in any state' was six 
(Minnesota), the rating for a state on this element was calculated by multiplying the number 
of action! Identified by 1 .67 to convert to a 0 to 1 0 scale 

2. Geographic'hoverage: 

10 - entire states (i.e., whole states with one or more other whole states) 
5 - all other interstate activities 

The five ratings for each state were summed and divided by 50 to convert to a 0.000 to 1 .000 scale. 
r , The level of States' involvement in the interstate compacts was determined through a special survey 
'of the SHEEO and 1202 offices nationwide. Respondents were asked to rate each member state of the 
compact in which their state holds membership on two factors of compact participation; 

A - all things considered, the level of conceptual commitment to the compact idea 
B - the extent of utilization ot compact programs and services 

Respondents were to assign ratings according to the following scale 

* H 

5 - very high ' - 
4 — high 

3 - mtd-position 

2 7 low * / , ^ 

1 — very low 

A total of thirty*ix usable responses were received. 

The two factors of compact participation were given equal weight in rating a state's participation 
in an interstate compact. That is, an average rating (between 0.00 and 5.00)"was calculated for each factor 

^ifrom all of the responses received); the two "averages" were then summed ^and divided by 10 to obtain a 
0.000 to 1 .000 rating for each state. .> 

, * A special comment needs to be made concerning' the proposed Midwest Compact. Since this 
proposal jhas not yet been implemented, states in this region of the country were asked to provide an esti- 
mate of the extent to which compact programs and services would be utilized if the proposal were in fact 
implemented. Additionally, they were asked, as were other states, to rate Jhe level of conceptual commit- 

" ment to the compact idea. Average ratings were calculated for each of the two factors, and a rating of 0.000 
to 1 .000 determined in the same manner as described above. The point here is that states in the Midwest 
were not penalized for a lack of participation in established compact programs since a formal compact is 
not yet inj£tace in that parf of the country. This approach was taken on the logic that formal implemen- 
tation of an interstate compact depends on factors beyond the commitment of an individual state to tne 
compact idea. I 

As noted above, the final interstate action index for each state was determined by adding the 
sub-index for interstate actions beyond the compacts (between 0.000 and 1.000) to the sub-index for partici- 
pation in a compact (again, between 0.000 and 1 .000) and then dividing by 2. . 



# . * • 
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APPENDIX B _ 
INVENTORY OF.REGIO>ilALlZATION ACTIONS 



Code 



Geographic Area 

1 4ntrastate/whole state 

2 intrastate/partd) of state 

3 interstate/entire states 

4 interstate/other 



Institutional Type 

* — * 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
.11 
12 
13 
z 



all 

all four»year 
all two-year 
all public 
four-year pool ic 
two-year public 
afl private, 
four-year private 
two-year private 
unclassified 



Academic 
Program Level 

14 all levels 

15 graduate 

16 , baccalaureate and above 

1 7 undergraduate* 
hgccalftureate and below 

1 8 associate and certificate 

19 noncredit 

z unclassified 



Illustration 1 /5/14 - an intrastate plan for alj institution and ajl programs which divides the whole 
state into a series of contiguous regions 



Operational 
Status 



np^i 



(X) - an agreement that has been implemented 
(#J - a plan Under study 
,(0) - a rejected action (plan or agreement) 



MIO-ATLANtlC 



1.0 DELAWARE 

NOjactivity 
2 0 NEW JERSEY 

2 1 (0) - Educational Media Consortia - 1 /5/14 

This was a consortium of 14 major colleges.and universities whose purpose was to provde for the 
.common development of media resources among its member institutions. The Oepartmer/of Higher- 
Education originally provided seed money in an efforrto encourage a statewide approactfrto the coor- 
dination of media utilization m higher education. < f/ 

2 2 (0) - Newark Council of Higher Education - 2/8/14 

Jhis council was established to facilitate cooperatrve and joint planning^ffong the/four major 
public postsecondary institutions in Newark. The €oard of Higher Education-Mated the staff position 
of coordinator to the council in an effort to further promote the effect i^jifuse of resources hi the 
Newark area. ^ m , 

2.3 (X) Hudson County Community College Commission /# 



The Commission has evolved from what was formerly a contfrtium for . two-year curriculum 
offerings among St. Peter's College. Jersey CityState College, and tJHrSteven's InsiMute of Technology. 
Created by art act of thTlegislature in 1974, the commission nowfljeontracts for/ educationai programs 
with these former members of the consortium (plus Jersey Cit^Aedical Center) as an alternative to 
creating new facilities. The commission grants its own certificatejjpnd associate degrees. 

3.0 NEW YORK 



3.1 (X) Regents' Advisory Council* - 1/5/14 

i 

This agreement create©! eight comprehensive planninc 
out the state, with all institutions eligible for parties 
been established in New York.City, in the Genessee 



egions for postsecondary education through- 
an. Three Regional ^dvisory Councils have 
fley Region, and In the northeast region of the 
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ttate'fiee Chapter XIV for detail.). . ^ v 

■* ' ' ' . • \ 

1 3.2 ; (X) SUNY Regionalization Plan* 1/8/14 

' ' ' 

^.J™ 1 rt9 ' 0n f "^"f'O" of four "eoordintting area." for th. State Univanlty q< New York 
f?UNY) - ona for each of tha four Unrvan.ty Center, - w« Htabtithad in the 1972 Matter Plan 
25.5T"" *** Br ^ 0t * t0 coordinata th. operation, of the respectiva integral unit^f 
, SUNY (t¥ ^ v, * r ' 'our-vear. and complex univenitie.) in the four geographic region, of the/Mate. 

3.3 (X) Regional .Occupational Education Planning- 1/7/18 

thV £!" Z^"' ^" 1 '^ bV 0mt * ° f Occup«ion.l and Contk^Ccicatio> within 

* h. ST. w ,T ,0n ?T r r W,t - de,iBn8t " 13 occuP*t*o"«" -action pl^ni^on. throughout 
Z^LZ Z TJ? ! r>gi0 ' M ' ' R88,0n " 0c ^ Bion » l Education^fTng Commit*, to, 

- ' * doping a comprehend fontfrartf plan > occupational education 

' " * • . >-Y,V. / 

* 3.4 (XI LegWetiv. Recognita of Con*ortia- 2/5/14 / 

tO*o° U ht e ^^n^ in t ! 973 bV SUN Y **" ° f - T,fU,t ^ ,8nd "y th. fW 

»™ ^ iSl wh^nata^rwrt o»npu« Md the community college, can teak authori- 
zat.on to pertiCHMt. .n conacre. w,th other educationaf irwtitution, in th. M . Prior to that time 
web partfcvatK^y pubhc .nnitut.on. we. not pamrttted by nate la*. 

« . 3.5 (X) Reference and ReMarch Library R«o«lrc« Program — 1/5/14 

" T^ Pf09r8m - adm, ^ ,,tered b V the Bureau of Academic and ReMrch Librarie,, the State Educe- 
• ad^Tr^h .T ' n ' ti8t8d ^ '!^ t,Ve -""P"*" - 1966- «<* attempt, to provide ecce« to 
«7or Z!w, ^ ma ! er,8 '»y r and ,n inwitutten. of higher education, well 

SroLT^L^ and "* u,try - ^ " 3R '» SV"^" » accompli* it, goal. 

t^.^T^y™ Re9,on " Rwourc - >—« —St. 

.4.0 PE W.SYLVANJA 

4.1 (#) Recipiocitv (yvith Ohio) - 3/8/17 

of th. P ifX!^"i^ readV a,,0,V, ' tUde " tt t0 » k -W'*'P <»™« out-of**. to eny in.titution 
/ ^l^^'Pl^^l!^ 0 *" UnderW8V With 0fi ' CM% ° hi ° t0 m " ke the »W-"t . rec.pro- 

(Xj/bejjartntent of Education Regional izat ion Plan - V5/14 

thi. «. compreh.n.rv. agreement developed by th. Department of Education for all poroecon. 
mtarm. ,n th. «at.. Eight Regional Council, hav. r*en ***** for th. purpo* 

r 

MIDWEST 
5.0 ILLINOIS 

5.1 l# Mi dwett Compact 
Sea Chapter XIII. 

^ 5.2 tX) BoaroVof Higher Education ETV Commission - 1/5/14 

<ETvI^£ °' rf^ EdUCat, ° n aPPr ° Ved 1976 th * ,0fmation of M EductiQ«.l Television 
t™^T f° mm,l,,0n hW deve,0ped a ^^•n.iva natewide plan far educational in- 
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. u ' ' ■• 

5.3 CXI Higher Edjfeation Codperetion Att - 2/5/z 

This enacted 1n 197), provides competitive grants on an annual basis for programs 

of region* inWmstltutional cooperatiorT The program is administered by the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education .(see ChapWXIV for details/ , 

' • * * 

5.4 iX) Community College Trustees' Regions - 1/1Q/18* 

This agreement, which divide! die state into nine Regions, was originally developed by the Illinois 
Community College Association- of Trustees for the general operations of that private egency^e.g., 
to facilitate the holding of meetings. More recently, the HUnois Community College Board has begun 
to use* this regional configuration in a more operational way for planning and communications purposes. 



) INDIANA 

/ 

6.1 (#) Midwest Compact 
See Chapter XI II. 



3 IOWA " ( 

7/l. (0) Rostsecondary Planning Regions - 2/5/14 

A 1973 consultants' report recommended that the traditional reporting of data by individual 
institutions, grouped by postsecondary segment, be replaced by a* regional data-gathering process. The 
purpose was to facilitate consideration of the possible impact of the programs and enrollments in one 
institution upon.other institutions in the same region. The plan was never implemented. P 

7.3 (4) Midwest Compact 

See Chapter XML 

7.3 (#) 'Reciprocity Agreement (with Minnesota) — 3/5/2 

This reciprocal bi -state plan between Minnesota and Iowa is only in the earliest stages of discussion. 

7.4 (X) Community College Districts - 1/1 0Z18 * 

In 1966. the Iowa General Assembly created a system of 15 merged area districts. Mqet of these 
regions neve established either an area community college or an area vocational technical school Today, 
these public "area schools" constitute a statewide regionalized system of public two-year postsecondary 
institutions * 

7.5 (X) »Plan for Lifelong Learning- 1/5/14 \ 

- « * ^ 

This is an' agreement that has been developed specifically for the coordination and improvement 
of continuing education programs throughout the state. A task force of the Higher Educagqn Pjfcili- 
, ties Commission, the designated 1-202 Commission, recently examined on a my/one/ basis the needs of 
' the nontraditional students in lowa-frve /egions were designated. Since then, inttrtgtionsuin each of 
these .regions have endorsed the need for a regional planning mechanism to promote coordinated con- 
tinuing education activities. # 

* 

0 KANSAS 

J sTl "fol Purchase of Cental SchS<i?Seats - 4/12/15 

Kansas contracted (1975) with private institutions in Nebraska for 10 dental school seats. 
8.2 (#* Midwest Compact ' 

* I 

7 See Chapter XIII ' 
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8.3 Reejoi^ Education Act- 1/6718 _ - / 

< 

This Initiation (House Bill No. 2567. 1^7 legislative session) would establish 2& educa^ortal 
reoiostt covering tht entire state for me purodse df insuring epual access to low-cost postsecondary 
educationai opportunrtiat. The bill is specifically for community and technical collage programs in- 
cluding transfer <end general education, occupational education, adult and continuing education, com- 
munity services, developmental education/ ind counseling, guidaoca and placement services; Each region 
end the institutions within it would be governed by s duly, elected, regional Board of Ti 
• 

8.4 (X) Reciprocity Agreement (with Missouri) - 3/9/16 • p 4 
Kansas has had an in-state fee agreement ifith Missouri Since 1971 . 

8.5 (X) Purchase of Optometry School Seets - 4/6715 

Kansas annually purchases approximately JO optometry school seets from various* public and 




privete^p^fessionel schools in Texas and Tennessee. * ^ 

9.0 I&ICHIGAN - $ * 



9.1 (#) Mtdwest Compact 
Sw Chapter XIII. 

* - » 

9,-2 1 #) Reciprocity Agreement (with Ohio) - 3/8/H -\ * 

Discussions are just now beginning with state-levei officials in Ohio concerning a bi-state agreement 
with that state. * 

9.3 (#)' Community College Districts - 2/1 01} 8 

This is a joint "plan (Senate BHIWo. 1080. 1976 legislative session) of the State Board of Education 
and the State Board for Public Community and Junior Colleges f&f developing statewide community 
coflege districts. The proposed redisricting plan would realign some of the state's 29 existing districts 
and provide for services in four areas of the%tate through contractual districts which themselves would 
not operate campuses. 

$A (X) Bi-State Student Exchanges (Wisconsin) - 4/10/18 

These exchanges are a reciprocal agreers/rrt between certain institutions in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and several border institutions Th Wisconsin. 

10.0 MINNESOTA 

e 

101 (#) Midwest Compact 

See Chapter XIII. 

10.2 (# Contracts for Optometry and ptteopethy - 4/6/16 

The Minnesota legislature has* recently authorized the Higher Education Coordinating Board in 
that state to contract with schools of optometry and osteopathy located in other states for seets for 
Minnesota residents. A 'total of $217^00 was appropriated for (his purpose with the number of place- 
ments ndt to exceed 10 in colleges of osteopathy and 134n colleges of optometry. 

- 10.3 (#) Reciprocity Agreement (with Iowa) - 3/5/z 

This proposed bi-state plan is only in the earliest discussion 

* 10.4 (#1 Reciprocity Agreement Jwlth South Dakota) - 3/8/14 
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This plan has been under discussion since 1975 end would involve all public institutions in both 
states. Under, this plan, students would be granted entrance to institutions in the neighboring state 
according to the same terms, condition/, and fees which govern entrance to those institutions byf resi- 
[ts of the state in which the institutions are located. - 

10.5 (X) Experimental Regional Centers - 2/5/14 » 

" r " * 

*The Higher tdutation Coordinating Board has established^ four legislatively mandated Regional 
Canters as a way of accomplishing increased educational opportunities' for Minnesota residents without 
the need for newpeemcondery educational facilities (see Chapter XIV for details). 

10.6 (X) Multi-State Library Agreement r 3/5/14 > * _ 

This is an agreement between Minnesota and libraries in North Dakota, South Dalcota, and Wis>- 
consln for the purpose oi providing joint and cooperative library services in areas where the distribution 
of population makes the provision of library service on an interstate basis the most effective way to 
provide adequate and efficient services. * * 

10.7 (X) Reciprocity Agreement (with North Dakota) -3/8/14 

This is a bi-state reciprocity agreement for public postsecondary education between Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

10.8 (X) Reciprocity Agreement (with Wisconsin) - 3/8/14 * ( 

This is. a reciprocity agreement of Ibng-standing between these two states. Under the agreement, 
any and all Minnesota residents are eligible to attend public collegiate institutions in Wisconsin as 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional students on the same basis for admission and tuition pur- 
poses that Wisconsin residents attend the same institutions, and vice versa. At the end of each aca- 
demic year, eech state determine* its "net tuition loss" (i.e., the difference between the aggregate 
amount of tuition that would have been paid to a state by residents of the other state^had the agree- 
ment hot been in effect and the aggregate amount of tuition actually paid to that state b* residents 
of the other state). The state with the greater net tuition loss receives from the other state an amount 
equal to the difference in the net tuition loss between the two states. All payments are made by one 
state to the other. Allocation of funds to the individual institutions to mee* the costs associated with 
the agreement are the responsibility of each respective state. 



17.0 MISSOURI 

• 1.1 .Vy& Midwest Compact 

" See Chapter XIII. U 

V 

12.0 NEBRASKA 

12.1 (#> Midwest Compact ^ 
* »' ■ 

See Chapter XIII. 

12t2(#* Five-State Regional Veterinary School -3/9/.1 5 ^ 

V This is a plan fy Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming to share an' 
^ interstate regional veterinary school. The proposal has been under study for several years and is cur- 
rently in the model refinement stage. ~~ \ 

V 1 2.3 (*r Regional Delivery Systems for Continuing end Adult Education Programs -'2/8/14 

• \ 

This is a proposed plan involving all public postsecondary institutions for the delivery of adult 
and continuing education programs throughout the state. No specific statewide geographical config- 
uration has yet emerged. However, one region is beginning to move toward implementation with fund- 
ing support from institutions within the region. # , 
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(X) Community College Districts- 1/1 0/1 flf 



In 1975 the Nebraska legislature (Legislative Bill 344) returned two-year institutions in the state 
to more local control and funding by abolishing the State Board for Technical Community Colleges and 
creating In its. stead six technical community college areas, each governed by an elected Technical Com- 
munity College Board of Governors. \, 

/ 

13.0 NORTH DAKOTA , . * , 

13.1 (#) Midwest Compact 

See Chapter XIII. 
J3.2 ito Five-State Regional VeterinaVy School 3/9/15 

See item 12.2. ' x 

13.3 (X) Reciprocity Agreement (with Minnesota) - 3/8/14 

. $ee item 10.7. * 

13.4 (XJ Contracts for Veterinary Medicine, Dentistry, and Optometry - 4/6/15 

• t I 

Trie State Board of Higrfer Education has legislative authorization {House Bill No. 1286) to enter 
into agreeme nts with institutions of higher •learning in other states for the purpdee of utilizing the 
educational facilities of these institutions for teaching North Dakota students. Currently, North Dakota 
contracts with institutions in Minnesota. Iowa, and Kansas for veterinary medicine, dentistry, and 
optometry programs. * 



14.0 OH Id 



14.1 (#) Midwest Compact 

See Chapter XIII. # 

14.2 (#) Reciprocity Agreement (with Michigan) - 3/8A14 

The Ohio legisleture (Senate Bill No. 94, 1977 legislative session) has authorized the Boacd of 
Regents in that itate to enter into reciprocal arrangements with neighbeying states to permit the pay- 
ment of in-state higher education fees by out-of-state* residents and to permit the granting of financial 
aid to state residents who attend out-crf^ttate institutions. Discussions are currently underway with 
state education officials in Michigan. 

T 

14.3 (#) Reciprocity Agreement (with Pennsylvania) - 3/8/17 

Under the same legislative authorization described in item 14.2 above, discussions concerning 
interstate reciprocity are occurring with officials in Pennsylvania. 

14.4 (X) Health Education Manpower Regions - 1/5/15 

The Board of Regents has utilized regional perspectives in its planning efforts for hearth personnel 
education. Specifically, six health manpower education regions have been established throughout the 
state in ah effort 40 create a viable structure for interinstitutidnal cooperation in botrf research and 
education within the respective regions. In one of these regidra, a group of universities have formed 
a consortium to develop e new joint medical school - the Northeastern Ohio .Universities' Medical 
School. ^ * * 
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14.6 (X) Plan for Off-Campus Programs - 2/5/14 » (1 , 

This prcvw for coordinating the off-campes offerings of the public college! and universities in 
Ohio placet major responsibility for carrying out and documenting coordination efforts on the indi- 
vidual institutions working within their legal and/or traditional -geograph ^service areas. The Board of 
Regents monitors the effectiveness of such efforts by requiring each stete-assisted campus to submit a 
plan for oH-campus programs which includes a locally determined^s*xess for assuring due regard for 
other campuses whose interests may be affected. The board, when satisfied, authorizes state financial 
support for the proposed off-campus programs: / %^ 

1 14.6 0O Northeast Ohio ETV - 1/9/15 

This is an educational television station jointly owned and operated by three public universities. 
The program did receive some $200,000 in state appropriations in FY 1976-77. 

* „ " I/ * 

14.7 (X) Regional Operating Units for Two-Year Campusus - 1/5/18 

There are five different types of two-year institutions in Ohio. The Board of Regents, in an effort 
to further develop a statewide system of postsecondary education, has periodically considered the 
establishment of regional operating units for all of the two-year campuses. Toward this end. legislation 
has been enacted (Senate Bill No. 229, 1977 legislative session) v met\cnanges the designation of the 
state general fend technical colleges to "state community colleges/' establishes criteria for the creation- 
of state community college districts, and assigns to these new state community colleges most of the 
powers end duties of the existing community colleges. The legislation also provides, that a state com- 
munity college can in fact become a community college, jjpon proper amendment of its charter by its 
Board of Trustees. 



15.0 OKLAHOMA 

15.1 Midwest Compact , 
See Chapter XIII. 

15.2 (#) Extension and Public Service Program - 1/5/14 



This is a proposed state policy for extension education programs (credit). The state would be 
divided into nine regions or "service areas." The plan has been under consideration since early 1975. 

15.3 (*ft Community College/Vocational Education Regions - 1/10/18 

The Oklahoma StaVe Regent* for Higher Education h%ve long been on^record as favoring the 
development of a regional structure for public junior colleges and the state's area vocationaj-technical 
schools. The plan, as currently envisioned, would divide the state into 1 1 geo^aj5hicAegioni, primarily * 
for planning and coordinating purposes. In the discussions that have occurred, however, consideration 
has been given to operating all existing two-year col lege* *and technical institutes in the respective 
regions as single administrative units under the jurisdiction of separate regional governing boards., 



16.0 SOUTH DAKOTA 

16.1 Midwest Compact 

See Chapter XIII. / 
^6.2 1#> Five-State Regional Veterinary School - 3/9/15 
See item 12.2. 

16.3 (#) Reciprocity Agreement (with Minnesota) — 3/8/14 
See item 10.4. 
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17.0 WISCONSIN . 

1^.1 (* Midwest Compact 

See Chapter XIII. * 1 

J*2 (X) West Central Wisconsin Consortium - 2/9/14 

This consortium agreement was approved for implementation by the University" of Wisconsin 
Board of Regents in 1973. The consortium initially concerned itsjiif with the problem of identifying 
needs of the citiierw of west central Wisconsin and with determining how the financial and human 
resources of institution! could be brought together to resolve those needs. Another responsibility 
jfesumed by the cdhsortfum is that of program audit, revieyi) and pfenning of graduate studies. 

17.3 (X) Northeast Wisconsin Regional Cooperative Greduete Canter - 2/9/15 

In late 1973, three tasyorces were formed to conduct regional reviews of graduate promts at 
masters and specialist levels in each of the four regions of the state - southern, northeast, wast central, 
and northwest Wisconsin. Attention was to be given to possible replication of certain programs among 
institutions in the respective regions; and this was to be the first step toward establishment of regional 
cooperative graduate 'centers. Out of these efforts. University of WisconsirvOshkosh was designated es 
the Regional Cooperative Greduete Center for graduate programming in Northeastern Wisconsin. 
— \ 

17.4 (X) Urban Corridor Consortium -2/9/16 ' ' * 

f • * 

This is -a. joint venture of the four University of Wisconsin campuses et Green Bay, Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, and Psrkside. This membership reflects the location of the campuses in industriel cities of the' 
Lake Michigan shoreOegion end their focus on providing education in an urban environment. Estab- 
lished in the fall of 1966, it has as its main purpose the facilitetion of communications and cooperation 
between faculty members et the four member institutions. 

f 7.5 (X) Joint Administrative Committee on Continuing Education - Regional Councils - 1/8/19 



In the fall of 1972, three joint state-Jevef administrative committees were appointed by the State 
Director of the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education and the President of 
the University of Wisconsin, System to help coordinate selected activities effecting both systems. In the 
aree of continuing education. Regional Councils heve been established trtroughoutSbe state to assist 
the state committee in its efforts to avoid unnecessary duplication and insure efficient delivery of* 
cont.nu.ng education services. Activity of the councils is primarily in the areas of review ancf develop- 
ment of statewide policy recommendations and communication of program information. 

17.6 (X) Lake Superior Association of Colleges end Universities - 4/6/16 

This consortium includes institutions from Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Province of 
Onterio. Member institutions there faculty, program entitlements, and research facilities. The con- 
sortium also facilitates student transfer and inter-unit registrations. 

17.7 (X) Reciprocity Agreement (with Michigan} - 4/10/18 
See item 9.4. 

17.8 (X) Reciprocity Agreement (with Minnesota) - 3/8/14 
&e item 10.8. 



NEW ENGLAND 

.48.0 CONNECTICUT /' 
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18.1 (0) Consortium for Urban Studies - 2/5/17 

j t 

This consortium wbs initially established by private institutions for sharing resources in the urban 
study field. Later, puWic institutions joined, and the consortium once ejfcn studied t^e feasibility of 
forming a regional umversity. Most recently, t^e -inability of the public institutions to meet their mem- 
bership dues obligations Has forced the consortium to close. \ 
T \ 4 

18.2<#> Regional Postsecondary Consortia- 2/5/14 m ^ ; 

i«Ji The 1976 Biennial ISupplemem to the Master Plan gave strong attention to regional plenrjfh& 
* especially with reference to the improvement of continuing education opportunities. Regionel;<con- 
' %6Vtia "were recommended as one administrative mechanism for coordinating continuing educjtfon 
programs and carrying out the related policies of, the Commission, for Higher Education, these ccjfi- 
sortie would serve as regional information centers and provide counseling regarding continuing educV 



regional 
tion programs. 

18.3 (X) Higher Education Centers -2/5/17 \ 

j This is a facilities-sharing concept and involves the consUuction^yf facilities to be shared by-xe- 
gional community colleges, state technical colleges, and twtf-year branches of the University of Con- 
necticut. One such center has been partially implemented. Originally, it s was to house three public 
colleges enti a residential facility for the mentally retarded. It was also to provide some facilities for 
a nearby private two-year college. No ether higher education centers have beefKapproved by the legis- 
lature . \ 

\ 

18.4 (X) Regional Planning Districts - 1/5/14 ^ \ 

A Title I study done for the Commission for Higher Education in 1971 recommenced the estab- 
lishment of six regional\planning districts, primarily for program development among the* institutions 
withwi the respective regions. These regions have since been established, and within each the presidents 
of the institutions and- staff of the commission meat regularly tb share information, to identify needs, 
and to consider cooperative ways of meeting those -needs. It is expected that trie regions will formally 
participate in a new program approval process. 

185 (X) NEBHE / 

See Chapter XIII 




• v x 



19.0 MAINE 

19.1 (X) NEBHE * 
See Chapter XIII. 

20.0 MASSACHUSETTS 

20.1 <X> NEBHE # v 

, Sea Chapter X 1 1 1 

21.0 NEW HAMPSHIRE ' f 

21 I (X) NEBHE 

See Chapter > ; 

N > 

22.0 RHODE ISLAND 
22.1 (X) NEBHE 



3$ - 

4- 



See Chapter XIII. .» 
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23.0 VERMONT ^ , r 

.83.1,00 NEBHE % , 

Sm Chapter XIII. 

* j ^ '> 

SOUTH , j . 

24.0 ALABAMA # 

Vr v * 

24.1 (X) Junior College/Regional Technical institute Linkage Program - 1/5/18 

> 

This is a consortium between 21 junior colleges and the Regional Technical Institute (RTI), a 
division of the School of Public and Allied Heeltb at the JJniversity of Alabama in Brimtngheai. RTI 
was constructed in 1971 with funds from both 'the Appalachian Regional Commission and the state oft 
Alabama. Concurrent with these activities, plans were developed for setting up^a linkage between junior 
colleges in the state and RTI. Essentially, the linkage agreement calls for junior colleges to offer the 
' general education aspects of allied heelth curricula, and for RTI to provide the second year of technical 
study and clinical experience. The basic objective of the program is to uM the available resources as. 
efficiently as possible to meet the state's needs for allied hearth manpower. 

24.2 (X) Sea Grant Consortium (with Mississippi) - 3/9/16 

24.3 (X) SREB 

» *• 

See Chapter XIII. 



25.0 ARKANSAS - 

25.1 (X) SREB , - 

See Chapter XIII. ^ 

" v . ' - • /' 

26.0 FLORIDA / 

26.1 {#) Pl8n for the Improvement of Public Education — 1/5/17 j 

This is e plan currently under .discussion within the Department of Education for coordinating 
continuing education — specifically, for pre -service and in-service educational programs. The plen 
would divide the state into six regions and would involve both public and private institutions. 



2*1.2 (X) Regionel Coordinating Councils for Vocational Education, Adult Education, and Community 
/ Instructional Services - 1/8/H9 

This is a program for none red it edult education programs. Specifically, it is for community in- 
structional services, defined as noncredit educational activity which is directed toward the resolution of 
community problems related to health, environment, safety, human relations, government, child rgenng, 
* and/or consumer economics. The Agreement requires that each of 28 regional coordinating councils 
throughout the state meets and agrees on the priorities in comtnunity problems, anb* develops course 
proposals for community instructional services accordingly. In this way, it is hoped that actions of the 
councils will help to prevent cosnpetition between delivery systems for resources, overlap of services, 
end gaps in meeting the needs of the community. 

26.3 (}0 Southeastern Florida Educational Consortium — 2/s7z ^ 

This is a regional, voluntary consortium which, as of 1977, is supported by state funding. Broward 
Community College, Florida International University, and Miami-Dade Community College comprise 
v the consortia, the purpose of which- is to provide comprehensive posttecondary educational opportun- 
ities to all citizens of Broward and^ade Counties, without needless and costly duplication of effort. 
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— 26\4'(X) SREB 

See Chapter XIII. t , 

f ■ 

27.0 GEORGIA . * , 

\ 

27.1 (X) SREB , 

See Chapter XIII. . 

28.0 ^KENTUCKY , ^ 

28.1 (#1 Midwest Compact 

See Chapter XIII. . J / ^ 

1*8.2 (X) Owenaboro Consortium - 2/6/1 5 \ 

This it a consortium, supported in part by state appropriations, that endeavors to bring graduate 
level educational, opportunities to the Owen sboro- Daviess County area. Local colleges : provide class- 
room space for graduate classes, while the. consortium provides library and audiovisual equipment. 
Degrees are conferred by the, parent institutions, Murray State University and Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity. • % 

28.3 (X) KentuckianaMetroversity-4/6/15 

This consortium, located in Louisville, includes institutions from both Kentucky and Indiana. 
It receives direct appropriations from the Kentucky legislature, as well as monies through the Council 
on Public Higher Education in that state. • • 

28.4 (X) Eagle University (with Tennessee) - 4/5/14 * / 

This consortium, which Includes 11 institutions (public and private) from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Florida, and Indiana, is located on Fort CampbelhMilitary Base in Kentucky. The consortium has an 
official status with bbth the Council on Public Higher Education in Kentucky and the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission. It gives special consideration to the programmatic 'needs of military personnel. 



28.5 (X) SREB 



4 ^ See Chapter XIII. 



\ 



29.0 LOUISIANA 

29.1 ( #) Master Plan Planning Regions - 1 /6/1 4 9 

The new master plan, will recommend that regional councils be established in each of the several 
- areas examined by a team of consultants hired to assist in the master planning efforts. These regional 
i councils will .most likely be composed of faculty and administration representatives from 1 institutions 
in the respective regions. The hope is for the councils to be permanent standing groups charged with 
examining and defining areas for cooperation, and in this way helping to avoid duplication among 
various postsecondary interests in close geographic proximity. to each other. 

99.2 (#1 Center for Advanced Study in Education (CASE) - 2/9/1 6 

* * *■ 

The' Louisiana Board of Regents recently concluded a comprehensive review of all doctoral pro- 
grams in the state. CASE was created as a result of those efforts. It brings together in a consortial 
arrangement what were formally three independent doctoral programs in education. 



312 




29.3 DO Plan for Voc«tion«n^W)ri|c«l Education - 1/z/18 



Regionalism has been used as a deliberate planning principle in the development and operation of 
the public Area Vocational Technical Schooli. Thii plan is legislatively authorized «(Act 209* 1973- 
legislative; session) and is administered by the Board for Elementary and Secondary Education In its 
capacity as the State Board for Vocational Education. It ii strictly for certificate vocational-technical 
programs andfitHizes a configuration of eight planning regions^throughout the state in an effort to pr<* 
vlde^incTeaaab^ducational opportunities while making the most efficient and effective usT^i available 
resources. % T ) 

29,4 (X) Service Areas for Off-Campus Program i - 1/8/14 • 

The Board of Regents has issued guidelines which define the geographic areas in which public 
posttecondery institutioni may operate for the purposes of lower level undergraduate, upper level 
u/KJergraduate. and graduate off-campus instruction. Each institution must stay within its own desig- 
nated area and can go into another service area with off-campui programs only if the Regents grant 
permission to do so. ' ' 

29.&4XF SREB 

,See Chapter XIII. 



30.0 MARYLAND * 

36.1 {#> Regional Role and Mission in Master Plan - 1/5/14 

The Maryland State Board for Higher Education is giving 'serious attention to regional concepts 
in its current on-going master planrfing efforts. A legislative, subcommittee on budget and taxation re- 
cently passed resolution! directing the board to give special attention, in the development of the new 
matter plan, to prablemi that are beginning to emerge specifically within the Lower Eastern Shore 
region of the state and the Greater Baltimore Area. * 

30.2 (X) Charge-Back for Two-Year Occupational Programs - 2/10/18 

This ii a program being developed by the Maryland State Board for Community Colleges xp imple- 
ment a charge-back lystem for high-cost two-year occupational programs in the state. The Maryland 
legislature has repeatedly rejected charge-back legislation for community colleges; the current efforts 
^ are being made with federal vocational education funds. Standard geographic regions par te are not 
defined in the plan Rather, regionalism is being pursued on a programmatic basis. Only those programs' 
that the Community College Board designates as. "regvonaj" qualify for the federal charge-back funds. 

30.3 (X) Contracts for Optometry and Veterinary Medicine- 4/6/^5 

The Maryland Stat* Board for Higher Education contracts directly with institutions in' Illinois 
and Pennsylvania for optometry seats and with an institution in Ohio for seats in a school of veterinary 
medicine 

30.4 (X) SREB / 
See Chapter XIII. 



31.0 MISSISSIPPI 

31 1 (X) Universities Center - 2/9/16 

The University of Mississippi, Mississippi State University, and The University of Southern Missis- 
sippi have joined together, under the jurisdiction (and funding) of the Board of Trdstees of State Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning, to provide a coordinated, cooperative program of instruction, research, and 
service to the Greater Jackson area. The center is a means of providing a variety of off-campus services, 
with primary emphasis on continuing education and in-service training for business and professional per- 
sons in Jackson * 
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31.2 (X) Gulf Cam Research Lib -4/6/16 

This ii • consortium for marine science programs, involving bothpublic and private institutions 
in .several states. The laboratory is governed by the Mississippi Board of Trustees of State Institutions 
of Higher Learning. 

31.3 (X) Sea Grant Consortium (with Alabama)— 3/9/1^ 



31.4 (X* SREB 

See Chapter XIII. 

32.0 N0RTH*CAR0LINA* 
32.1 (X) SREB 

See Chapter XIII. 



3&^S< 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
33.1 (X) Charleston Consortium -2/5/14 



This consortium, which includes one private and four public institutions, provides a forum for 
regional planning nn the Charleston area drrtfln this way aids in the minimizing of unnecessary dupli- 
cation there. The South Carolina Commission on Higher Education has been an active participant in 
the development of this consortium. 

33.2 (X) SREB 

Chapter XIII. 



34.0 TENNESSEE 

* 34.1 (X) Board-of Regents' Regionalization Plan- 1/8/14 * 

• This agreement was^approved by the Board of Regents in June 1975 and includes only insti- 
tutions within the University of Tennessee system. It divides the state into 1 6 regtonf. 

* ■* 

34.2 (X) Regionalized Off-Campus Programs -1/8/14 

This agreement has been developed primarily through action of the Tennessee Higher Education' 
Commission. It utilizes a service area concept in encouraging cooperation between institutions in the 
development of off-campus programs. s 

34.3 (X) Eagle University (with Kentucky) - 4/5/14 

See item 28.4. . . , . 

34.4 (X) SREB 

• See Chapter XIII. 



35.0 TEXAS 
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3ft 1 (X) .Northeast Texas Association of Graduate Eduction and Resesrch (TAGER) - 2/5/16 



This It an "electronic consortium" which shares educational resources through a closed circuit 
television network. The network interconnects nine college* end universities in the region, as well as 
the facilities of seven large corporations, and m this way has enabled the institutions to tap a new 
student market among corporate employees. 

% r* 

v 35.2 00 Regional Higher Education Councils foe Off-Campus Courses - 1/6/14 

\ 

Legislation enacted in 1975 (Senate BH I 706) requires that all public postsecondary off-campus 
* ' credit courses be approved by trie Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System. To carry 
out this responsibility, the coordinating board has designated eight Regional Higher Education Councils' 
throughout the state, each of which develops an annual rey/orte/ plan for off-campus programs to be 
offered in the following academic year. These plans are then submitted toHhe coordinating board for 
final review and action. * 

35.3 (X) SREB * 

' See Chapter XI II. ^ B 



36.0 VIRGINIA 

, 3&1 (X) Regional Consortia for Continuing Education - 1/6/14 

This agreement, which has been implemented by the State Council of Higher Education for Vir- 
• . ginsa under legi|letive mandate^ (House Bill 1054, 1973 legislative session), divides the state along plan- 
ning district Hines to form six regional consortia for the purposes of coordinating continuing education 
activities. These consortia provide a framework through which all institutions in a region, state-supported 
as well as private, can cooperatively coordinate continuing education offerings. 
♦ 

36.2 (X) SREB 

See Chapter XIII. 



37.0 WEST VIRGINIA 

37.1 (#) Midwest Compact 
See Chapter XIII. 

37.2 (X) Off-Campus Graduate Study Framework and Coordination Plan - 1/9/15 

This policy, adopted by the West Virginie Board of Regents in 1974, assigns regional planning 
* districts as areas of prime responsibility for graduate programs for each of the three graduate level 
r- institutions in the state. » * 

37.3 (X) Regional Areas for Undergraduate Off -Campus Programs - 1 /8/t 7 

The West Virginia Board of Regents has divided the ttete into 11 geographic regions for the pur- 
pose* of coordinating .off-cemput undergraduate courses. An institution can offer such courses only 
within its specified region, unless given special permission to do otherwise. ^ 

37.4 (X) SREB ' , 4 
See Chapter XIII. 
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38.0 ALASKA 

38.1 (X) Regional University Centers - 1/9/14 

* The University of Alaska hat organized itself into three 
the direction of a provott who' serves as the chief administrative o 
tive regional area. The reorganization was accomplished in the 
various university functions and in this way make the system more 

38.2 (X) WAMI r Regional Mescal Education - 3/6/15 



This is an interstate agreement for medical education programs I 
ington School of Medicine and the state educational agencies in four 
Montana, and /daho. 

38.3 (X) WICHE 

A See Chapter XIII. 

39.0 ARIZONA 

39.1 (X) WICH£ r 
See Chapter XIII. 




university centers, each under 
il for the university in his reepec- 
in an effort to decentralize 
isive to local needs. 



the University of Wash- 
- Washington, Alaska, 



40.0 CALIFORNIA 

40.1 (# Regional Planning for Postsecondary Education - 2/5/14 

The California Postsecondary Commission has examined several alternatives for promoting post* 
secondary regional planning. Early in 1976, the commission^ recommended a competitive proposal 
pilot program as the best approach for regionalism in California. Legislation was introduced in both 
the 1976 and 1977 legislative sessions incorporating the major elements of the commission's recommen- 
dations (see Chapter XIV for details). ^ » 

40.2 (X) Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils (RA-VEC) - 1/10/18 

This agreement, which emerged by legislative mandate in 1975 (Assembly Bill 1821), provides 
for regional councils for adult and vocationa^education. Thee* council! are directed to review^end make 
recommendations on vocational and adult continuing education courses and to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of such courses within a region (see Chapter XIV for details). 

» , * 
40.31X) WICHE 

> See Chapter XU I. 



41.0 COLORADO ° 

41.1 (0) Junior College Out-of-State Tuition Waiver -4/10/18 

Serious efforts have been made by the Colorado State Board for Community Colleges end Occu- 
4 patio nil Education to develop interstate arrangements — particularly with Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming - for acceptance of junior college students as residents,. on a regional 
basis. The board 'has been unab$ to get legislative approval for this proposal, but a related plan was 
adopted by the legislature irt'^977 (see 41 .2 below). 
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41.2 {#1 Undergraduate Fellowship Program - 3/8/1 7 

This plan (House Bill No. 1429, 1977 fig i$J stive saesJon)/authorizes the Coloredo Commission on 
Higher Education to negotiate with other states en agreement under which Colorado and other states 
„ may exchange, reciprocally, resident students and waive the nonresident tuition differentiel f6r each 
student. The plan is not limited* to contiguous states; but it 1$ only for on+ymr itudfitwchsng* 
and is limited to 60 Colorado residents who have completed their first academic year of study. 

41.3 (X) Statewide Outreach Program - to/14 

This Is a policy adopted by the Colorado Commission on Higher Education for off-campus in- 
structionai programs in public four-year colleges and universities. The agreement utilizes e service area 
concept for coordinating the off-campus programs offered by the several public Institutions in the 
e>«ete. 

41 .4 Oft . Auraria Center - 2/8/14 

This center, located in Denver, is e joint facility that is shared by three state-supported institu- 
tions - the Community College of Denver, Metropolitan State College, end the Unh<ersrty of Colorado 
at Denver, m a few instances, shared facilities or programs are managed by one of the Institutions on 
behalf of all ttfree - the University, for example, manages and staffs the library- Omar services - the 
scheduling of all classroom end laboratory space, for example - are handled centrally by the Auraria 
Center. X number of joint academic programs have been developed. 

41 .5^ WICHE 

See Chapter XIII. 

.0 HAWAII 

f * . 

42.1 (40 State PlaTHoi^D^^dnal Education - 1/7/18 

Because of the geographic nature of the state, community colleges in Hawaii tend to be regional 
in terms of the area or, island/county they serve.The goal of this plan, recently developed by the Office 
of the State Director for Vocational Education, is to coordinate better associate level vocational technical 
programs offered throughout the several regions of the state. 

42.2 (X) WICHE 
See Chapter XIII. 

0 IDAHO - 

43.1 (X) Regionalized Continuing Education - 1/5/14 

Idaho moved to regionalize its continuing education program in July 1974, Prior to that time, e 
statewide program was operated (with regional directors) out of the Office for Higher Education of the 
' Bo#rd of Education. Under the new system, each institution is responsible for coordinating 

continuing education programs within its respective region. Programs of a unique, one-of-e-kind type 
ere eilowed to be offered statewide if permission is granted by the state board. 

. 43.2 (X> Contrast! for Medical Seats -4/9/1 5- - 

Idaho contracts for medical school seats with the, University of Utah. 

. 43.3 (X) WAMK Regional Medical Education - 3/6/15 

See item 38.2. 

43.4 (X) WICHE 



1 

, Sse Chapter JCIII. 
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44.0 MONTANA 

44.1 ft) Five-State Regional Veterinary School - 3/9/1 6 
, See item 12.2. » 



I.'. • 



44 J (X) WAMt, Regional Medical Education — 3/6/15 y *\ 

See item 38.2. , ' 

44.3 (X) WICHE w m 

i 0 

Sm Chapter XIII. # 



46.0 NEVADA 

45.1 (X) WICHE 

See Chapter XIII. 



46.0 NEW MEXICO * 
46.1 (*fl Regional Postsecondery Districts - 1/8/18 

t 

The Board of Educational Finance (New Mexico's 1202 Commission) has recently recehM a man- 
date from the legislature to develop regional planning districts (15 are being considered) for public 
postsecondary education in the state. Sf- 

* 46.2 (X) WICHE * f: 

■ . f • if. * 

► _ See Chapter XIII. £ £ 

47.0 OREGON _ * ^ 

47.1 (#1 Border Reciprocity (with Washington) - 4/8/14 



safer.) euthdriz- 



The Oregon legislature has enacted legislation (House Bill 2477, 1977 legislative session) m 
ing Oregon community colleges to charge the same tuition rates to out-of-state students ef are charged 
to local students, if the state in which the out-of-state student resides agrees to pay Its par capita^ state 
aid for comparable students to Oregon community colleges. The program has not been implemented, 
due to failure of trie proposal in Washington (sea Item 49.1). '? t , 

' ' • ■ * 

47.2 (X) SouthernOregon Postsecondery Consortium - 2/5/14 * ' a f 

TtMs is a recentW fo/med consortium for public and private institutions, collegiate and no^colle' 
giete, fn, southern Oregon. r . :h ?f ' ' 



47.3 (X) WICHE 



See Chapter XIII. 

48.0 UTAH v v 

48.1 (#> Capital FecHijiei Policle* end Procedure* - 1/5/z % 

Thi» plan it juit now being devalopad at tha Mate, I aval. It would divida tha rtati into four major 
region* and include public and private inititutioni at both tha two-year and four-year level. 
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48l2 (X) Project JOIN - Plan for Vocational Education - f/8/19 

The purpose of this agreement is to encourage cooparation batwaan vocational training institutions 
and regional CETA and Job Service Agencies so that the amptoy ability and overall job opportunities 
for citizens art improved. Tha Stat* Board for Vocational Education provides leadership assistance to 
bring about agancy cooparation at the regional level. 



^48.3 (X) WICHfc" 

Sat Chaptar XIII. 




49.0 WASHINGTON 

48.1 Border Reciprocit^I [with Oregon) - 4/8/14 

Tha Washington Council for Postsacondary Education has con si stently supported reciprocity with 
Oregon. A provision of tha 1977 appropriations bill w^ul^J hava allowed two border community coHeges 
to waiva out-of-state tuition for residents in bordar Oregon counties, provided Oregon pa* m i t te d similar 
w aiva / s for Washington rasidants. This was vatoad by/fhai Govamor. Tha council is continuing to work 
with Its counterpart in Oregon in an effort to develop a variety of legislative proposals which would 
result in a limited, and than later, extended reciprocity arrangement 

49.2 (£) Joint Center for Graduate Studies -3/9/15 ■ 

j* — — *~ * 

This is an interstate agreement in which institutions from four states share a joint facility for 
graduate education. The center, located in Richland, Washington, received over $425,000 In state 
appropriations in fY 1976-77. " s x 

49.3 (X) Intercollegiate Center for Nursing Education - 2/6/17 

This consortium, located in Spokane, Washington, is for nursing education programs. It receives 
substantial appropriations from the state. 
# * 
A9A (X) WAMI, Regional Medical Education - 3/6/15 

/ See item 38.2. 

495 (X) WICHE •* t 

See Chapter XIII. 

» w 

'sox) Rowing 

^ 50.&40*- ^mmunity College Service Areas - 1/1^/18 

The Wyoming Community 'College Commission considered lete in 1976 the establishment of 
regional service areas {seven ) for the public two-year institutions In tha state. The plan, which was 
v primarily for vocational iducetlonel prograeae*het since been rejected. 

50.2 Five-State Regional Veterinary School — 3/9/1 5 1 
See item 1 2.2. 

50.3 (X) Medical Education Program - 4/6/15 V ^ 

Wyoming contracts for medical school seats with institutions in Colorado, Nebraska, and Utah. 

50.4 (X) WICHE A 
See Chapter XIII. 
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APPENDIX C 
listofWsite INTERVIEWEES 

SHEEP* (also the 1202 Commission) 4 

*■ 

Donald R. McNeil, Director, California Postaacondary Education Commission 
Roger Pettitt, Chairman, California Pomecondary Education Board ^ 
Jan it C. Afford, Research Analyst, California Postaacondary Education Commission^ 



Executive Branch of Government 

Vivien Kahn, Director of Community Assistance, /Office of PlarnHng and Research 
Charles Gocke. Deputy Director, Department of Finance # c 



latwe^ranc^g^^overnment 
CMrrrwn of CommittM* 

John Dun lap, Chairman, Senate Education Committee 

Leroy Greene, Chairman, Assembly Education Committee 

John Vasconcetlos, Chairman, Postsecondary Education Subcommittee 



James Murdock, Consultant, Assembly Education Committee 

Krist Lane, Consultant, Assembly Ways and Means Committee " 
Bruce Fuller, Consultant, Postsecondary Education Subcommittee, Assembly Education Committee 

Legist stiv* Rtsmrch Commissions ^ 

Catherine Minicucci, Director, Senate Office of Research 
James Hurst, Director, Assembly Office of Research y \ 



Stata University System r 

David Saxon, President, University of California % 

William Coblenu, Chairman, Board of Regents, University of California 

Donald Swain, Vice President for Academic Planning, University of California 

Thomas Jenkins, Vice President for Resource Planning and Allocation; University of California 

State College System * 

Lee Kerschner, Vice Chancellor for Administrative Affairs, California State University and College 
System * 



State Community College System • ' 

Clarence Mahghan, Assistant Chancellor, Academic and Student Affairs, California Community College 

System / 
John D, Meyer, Dean for Academic Affairs, California Commurutv College System 
Leland Baldwin, Assistant Chancellor for Occupational Education, California Community College 
System 1 . 



*SHEEO in this listing^refars to stata bojrds with broad general responsibilft^lor higher education 
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State Bite Education, K through 12 



William Webster, Deputy Superintendent for Programs, Department of Education i 

Jamas Osburn, Chief, Bureau of School Planning, Department of Education * 

Jack Liebermenn, Management Assistant Team for School Redisricting, department of Education 

Vocational Education 

Donald Fowler, Assistant State Director, Division of Vocational Education, Department of Education 
Voluntary Statewide Agency 

Morgan Odell, Executive Secretary, Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities 



ILLINOIS 



\ SHEEP (also the 1202 Commission) 



James Furmari, Executive Director/ Illinois Board of Higher Education 
Donald Prince, Chairman, Illinois Board of Higher Education 

Paul E. Lingenfelter, Associate Director of Fiscal Affairs, Illinois Board of Higher Education 
m Robert Wallhau*, .Deputy Director for Academic and Health Affairs, Illinois Board of Higher Education 

Executive Branch of Government • 

James Nowtan, Special Assistant to the Governor .for education 
Robert Mandeville, Director, Bureau of the Budget* 

Legislative Branch of Government 

Vivian Hickey, Cheirman, Senate Higher Education Committee 

Arthur Barman, Cheirman, Senate Primary -Secondary Education Committee ' 

John Matijedich, Chairman, House Appropriation! I Committee 

E. M. Barnes, Chairman, House Appropriation^ II Committee 

Reymond E^rell, Chairmen, House Higher Education Committee 

State University System 

* » 

John Corbelry, President, University of Illinois , 

Ronald Brady, Vice President for Administration, University of Illinois 

State Community College System J 

Fred Wei I man, Executive Director, Illinois Community College Board 

Iven J. Lech, Assistant Director for Ptenning end Research, Illinois Community College Board 

Jenet Stroud, Acting Associate Director for Career Proo/ami, Illinois Comrjednity College Board 

State Besic Education, K through 12 

Joseph Cronin t Superintendent, Office of Education 

Nelson Ashline, Executive Deputy Superintendent, Office of Education 

John Alford, Assistant Superintendent for Plenning-end Research, Office of Education 



V 



Vocationa l Education * 

f — ; ' — 

^ - s 

James Galloway, ^ssistanf Superintendent of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education, Office of 
Education 

\ ♦ 

Voluntary Statewide Agency ' 
Alben Weber, President, Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges end Universities 
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LOUSIANA 



SHEEP (also the 1202 Commission) • 

William Arceneaux, Commissioner of Higher Education, State Board of Regents 
*, Sharon Beard, Deputy Commissioner for Planning, State Board of Regents 

Exe cutive Branch of Govemrpent 1 

3 

Geneva Carroll, Executive Director, Office of State Planning 
- Ralph PeHmen, Budget Director, Division of Administration 

Legislative Branch of Government 

' Cfce/rme/r of Commltfm 

Kevin P. Reilly, Chairman, House Appropriations Committee 

James D. Long, Chairman, House Education Committee > 
pomm/ttee Staff 

William Ebarb, Research Analyst, House Education Committee 

Legisbtiv* Rtsatrch Commission ~ 
DeVan Daggett, Director,- Legislative*CouncH 

State University System * * 

Martin D. Woodin, President, Louisiana State University *~ 
Joseph Reynolds, Vice President for Instruction and Research, Louisiana State University 
Jamas Prestige, Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs, Southern University 

I- 

State College System J 

\ 

William J. Junkin, Jr., Executive Director, Louisiana State Colleges and Universities, Boarchpf Trustees 
State Basic Education, K through 12 



r 



Edward Thompson, Depu 
Vocational Education 



u^gpuperi 



intendent for Development and Research, Department of. Education 



J, R. Hodget, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education 
r Earl Hammett, Director, Trade and Industrial Education, Department of Education 

Voluntary Statewide Afteocy 

Father John F. Keller, President, Louisiana Association of Independent Collegat^end Universities 



MINNESOTA 



e 
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SHEEO (also the 1202 Commission) 



Richard Hawk, Executive Director, Minnesou Higher Education Coordinating Board 

Donald Draine, Assistant » Executive Director for Academic Planning Higher Education, Minnesota 

Higher Education Coordinating Boarc^ 
David Laird, Assistant Executive Director for Inter institutional Program Planning, Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 

Executive Branch of Government It 

i • 

Deen Honetschleger, Director of Human Resources Planning, State Planning Agency * 
Jim Solem, Director, State Planning Agency 
Robert WKi taker, Legislative Auditor 
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Lirii l i O vt Branch of GovertHweej 



v 



Chmimmn of C ontqtfto m 

Jmm M. Hughes, Cheinnen, Senete Education Committee 
Roger Mot, Chairman, Senate Finance Committee 
Carl M. Johneon, Chairman, House Education Committer 
Pater X. Fugine, Chairman, ^Bouse Higher Education Committee 



CommittM Staff . 

Adelaide O'Brien, Administrative Aide, Senete Education Committee 
Earl Eveneon, Admini$trath% Aide, Senate Finance Committee 
Villia Vikmenis, Higher Education Specialist; House Appropriations Committee 
Mark MaJlender, Administrative Aide, House Education Committee 
Larry Klum, Administrative, Aids, House Higher Education Committee 
* 

State University System 

s 

, C. Peter Megrath, President, University of Minnesote 

Henry Koffler, Academic Vice President, University of Minnesote 

Stanley B. Kegler, Vice PrtsJd^rv for Institutional Planning Relations, Univaristy of Minnastota 4 
State College System 

Gary Hays, Chancellor, Minnesota -Stete University System 

Emily Hannah, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, Minnesote State University System 

J 

State Community College System ^ ^ 

Philip C. Heitand, Chancellor, Minnesote State Community College System 
Douglass A. Bruce, Sr., Chairmen, Minnesota State Community College Board 

Howard E. Bergttrom, Director of Academic Instruction, Minnesota State Community College System 
State Basic Education, K through 12 

Howard B. Casmey, Commissioner, Basic Education, Department of Education 

Gregory J. Waddic, Assistant Commissioner for Planning and Development, Department of Education 
Vocational Education 

Robert Van Tries, Assistant Commissioner, Vocational and Technical Education Division, Department 
of Education 



NEW YORK 



SHEEP (also the 1202 Commission) 



T, Edward Hollander, Deputy Commissioner, Board of Regents, University of the State Of Klew York 
Ai Uarheimer, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, Board of Regents, University of the, State 

of New York w - 
Bryan Conned, Director, Planning Office for Higher Education, Education Department 
Don C. Martin, Associate fh Higher Education, Bureau of Planning in Pottsecondery Education, Edu- 
cation Department ° 



Executive Branch of Government 



( 



Henry Dullee, Governor's Assistant for Education 
' Henry G. Williams, Director; Division of State Planning 
Howerd Miller, Budget bff lie i 

Legislative Branch of Government 

Chdrrrmn of Commltt—t 

Ronald B. Stafford, Chairman, Senete Higher Education Committee 
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MtMii Miller, Chairman, Assembly Higher Education Committee * 

Commirm Stsff / 

Paul R©u», Principle Leyitiative Analyst, Senate Finance Committee 
Fred Goosen, Staff, Assembly Education Committee 

Lsglsistivs Rm—rch Commission 

^ Jacqueline Freedman, Research Analytt, Senate Research Service 
• «. 
State Univeraitv Svnem 

James F. Kelly, Acting Chancellor, State University of New York 

Lcjren Barftz, Vice Chancellor for Academic Policy, State University of New York 

pherles Neff , Associate Chancellor for Special Projects, State University of New York 

i j 

State Community College System I 

Cornelius V, Robbins, Associate Chancellor for Community Colleges, State University of New York 
State Basic Education^ K through 12 

4 

EweW Ny quirt,* Commissioner, Education Department 

"i 

Vocational Education . . 



It 



Robert S. Seckendorf, Assistant Commissioner for Occupational Education, Education 
Voluntary Statewide Agency 

Lester W. Ingells, Executive Vice President and Secretary, Association of Colleges -end Universities of 
the State of New York 

OHIO 

SHEEP (also the 1202 Commission) ^ - 

James A. Norton, Chancellor, Ohio Board of Regents 
Executive Branch of Government * 

Craig Zimpher, Deputy Assistant to Governor 

Paul Bald ridge, Assistant Director for Community Services, Qepartment of Economics and Community 
i"* j Development 

Duane Keeran, Higher Education Specialist 
Matthew Bursick, State Accounting Department 

Legislative Branch' of Government , 

Chsirmsn of Committal* ' 

M. Morris Jackson *Ch airman, Senate Education and Welfare Committee 

Harry MesheJ, Chanman, Senate Finance Committee 

Myrl Shoemaker, Chairman, House Finance and Appropriations Committee 

Committ— Staff * y 

Peggy Siegel, Legislative Assistant, Senate Education Committee 

Robert Becker, Legislative Assistant, House Education Committee 

Don Pessich, Legislative Aide, House Finance and Appropriations Committee 

Lsgidstiv* Rsmsrch Commission . ) 

David Johnston, Director,' Legislative Service Commission 
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State University Syttem 



Harold Enarson, President, Ohio State University 
Albert J. Kuhn/P rovost, Ohio State University 

o 1 
State Community College Syitem 

Max Lenver. Vice Chancellor for Two Year Colleges, Ohio Board of Regents 

i 

State Basic Education, K through* 12 

Franklin Wetter. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department of Education 
Roget Luiow, Executive Director for Administration. Department of Education 

# 

Vocational Education _ 

✓Byrl Shoemaker, Director, Division of Vocational Education, Department of Education 
Voluntary Statewide Agency * . * v 

Gary Andean, Executive Secretary, Ohio College Association 

s 

i PENNSYLVANIA - 

» * 

SHEEP (als o the 1202 Commission) 

^ — • 
Caryl Kline, Secretary of Education, Department of Education 

Robert Hendefshot. Deputy Secretary of Education, Department of Education * 

Harold C. Wiser, Acting Assistant Commissioner, Department of Education 

Irene Ehzebeth Jordan. Coordinator for Regional ization, Department of Education 

Executive Branch of Government 

. Jack Brizius, Director, State Planning and Development. Office of the Governor 
James Guest. Director, Bureau of Policy Plenning. Depertment of Community Affairs 
James Stevenson. Higher Education Anal yst/Off ice of the Budget 

Legislative Branch of Government e * ^ 

Chstrmtn of Committed m 

Jeenette Reibmen. Chairperson, Senate Education Committee 

~) f ' 

Committ— Stiff 

w * 
Paul Muench. Executive Staff Director. Senate Appropriations Committee 

Richard Willey. Budget Analyst, House Appropriations Committee 

Philip Murphy, Executive Director, House Education Committee 

LtgisJstivt Ritnrch Commissions 

Robert L. Cable. Assistant Director, Legislative Research Bureau 
State University System 

John Oswald, President. The Pennsylvenia Stete University 

Stanley 0. Ikepberry. Senior Vice President, University Development Relations. The Pennsylvania 
State University 

Chelmers G. Norris. Director of Plenning end Budget Officer. The Pennsylvania State University 
James Dungen. Director of Plenning Services, The Pennsylvania State aViversity 

a 

State College System 

BerneaaJ Edwards. Chief Executive, State Colleges end University Directors Board , 

• 1 
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State Community C^lege System • 

Joseph E. Bruno, Coordinator of Community Colleges, Department of Education 

State Basic Education, K through 12, . 

% Robert Piatt, Special Assistant for Intermediate Units, Department of Education 9 
* . — i • • 

Vocational Education ^ 

John W. Struck, Director, Bureau Of Vocationd/T&hnical, a*d Continuing Education, Department of ( 
Education 

' * / 

Voluntary Statewide Agency 

' \ * * 

James A. Ream, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities 

UTAH * • 

SHEEO (also the 1202 Commission) 

Terrell H. Belt, Commissioner of Higher Education, Utah Board of Regents 
George Hatch, Chairman, Utah Board of Regents 

Terry Alger, Assistant Deputy Commissioner for Planning and Academic Affairs, Utah Board of Regents 

4 

Executive Branch of Government 

Joseph Piatt, Deputy State Planning Coordinator, Governor's Planning Office 
David Duncan*, Deputy Director, Department of Finance 

Legislative Branch of Government 

Chairmen of Commim&t 

Carl Swan, Chairman, Senate Higher Education Committee 
James McFarlane, Chairman, Senate Public Education Committee 

Leroy McAllister, Chairman, House Appropriations Committee , 
David Irvine, Chairman, House Education Committee \^ , 

Lorin Pace, Chairman, Joint Appropriations Subcommittee on Public Education 

tep/4/efrVe Ret—rth Commissions * 

Leon Sorenson, Legislative Research Analyst, ^Legislative Research Office 

State Bask Education, K through 12 

Lerue Win get, Associate Superintendent for Instructional Services, State Board of Education 
Joanne Burnside, Cheirman, State Board of Education 
' J. Campbell, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction j 

G. Morris Rowley, Technical Assistance Division, State Board of Education , < \. 

{ 

Vocational Education j 

l 

Orvilla Carnahan, Associate Commissioner for Vocational/Technical Education, Utah Board of Regents 
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APPENDIX 0 



LIST OF TELEPHONE INTERVIEWEES ' 
CALIFORNIA 

Rejtonej Adult end Vocatjonaj Eduction Councils (RA-VEC) 

Paul A leant re, Chairman, Redwood Empire RA-VEC 
Tad Arneson, Chairman, Palo Verde RA-VEC 
Douglas Bailey, Chairman, Ventura County RA-VEC 
Tom Harris, Chairman, Yomosrie RA-VEC 
Clinton Hemenn, Chairman, Santiago RA-VEC 

Myra Koff, Executive Secretary, San Frencitco City and County RA-VEC 
Donald Ziehl, Chairman, Pasadena Area RA-VEC 

ILLINOIS 

Board of Higher Education ETV Commission 

David Ainaworth, Executive Director, Chicago Metropolitan Higher Education Council 
George Haft Executive Director} The Board of West Central Illinois 



Higher Education Cooperation Act 

Richard Alter, Executive Director, lllowa Higher Education Consortium ^ 
Claudette Dwyer, Executive Director, Council of Western Suburban Colleges 
Ronald Hallstrom, Executive Director, Rockford Regional Academic Center 
Ronald House, Executive Director, Southern Illinois Collegiate Common Market 
D. Johnson, Executive Director, Quad-Cities Graduate Center 
William Lewis, Director, Graduate Studies Center, Milliken University 

MINNESOTA 

Experimental Regional -Centers . 

4 Patrick Bandhwin, Coordinator, Jrdn Range Regional Center f ^ 
Floyd Hansen, Coordinator, Wadena Regional Center 
Wilbur Wakefield, Coordinator, Rochester Regional Postsecondary Center . 



NEW YORK 



Regents* Advisory Councils 



Alexander Cameron, Executive Director, Genesee Region Advisory Council 

*Richerd Catalano, Secretary, Board of Higher Education^ew York City > 
William Fuller, Executive Director, Regional Coordinating Council, New York City 

Legislative Recognition of Consortia 

Robert Briber, Executive Director, Hudson Mohawk Association of Colleges and Universities 
Robert Vivona, Executive Director, Associated Colleges of the Mid-Hudson Area 

Reference and Research Library Fjesources Program s ' % 

Charles Custer, Executive Director, Capital District Library, Council for Reference and Research Re- 
sources 

Richard Kimball, Executive Director, North Country Reference and Research Resources Council 
Edmund Menegeux, Executive Director, South Central Research Library Council 
Jane Fulton Smith, Executive Director, The Southeastern New York Library Resources Council 
James Turner, Executive Director, Central New York Library Resources Council 
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. P£NnSyl vania 

Dep i gment of Eduction Regtonelfcation Plan 

Betty Brooks, E xecutiv e Director, Southwestern Pennsylvania Higher Education Council, Inc. 
(Region8) 

Richard Morrill, Executive Director, Northeastern Pennsylvania Higher Education Council (Region 3) 
Glenn Nelson, Executive Director, Southwestern Pennsylvania Higher Education Council, Inc. 

(Region 8) - 
Harry Price, Executive Director, Lehigh Valley Higher Education Planning Council (Region 2) 
Bridget Brlckner Wehoer, Administrative Associate, Higher Education Planning Council (Regions 9& 10} 
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APPENDIX E 

J 

« DOCUMENTS 

> r ' 

CASE STATES \ 
CALIFORNIA J ^ 

Academic Program and Resource Pfenning in the California State University and Colleges, 1977,78 through 
1981-8Z Los Angeles: Office of tip Chancellor, Division of Educational Programs and Resources, A^ril, 
J977. ' 

"Annual Report, 1976-77 Regional Adutt 4nd Vocational. Education Councils." Project No.: 3367181- 
03151-1000. By Earl Schlick, Council Chairperson. Pelo Verde, CafW.: Regional Adult and Vocational 
Education Councils, June 30, 1977. 

Brossman, Sidne^W. /'Alloctoionof Specialized Programs ". Memorandum, 76-109. Sacramento: California 
Community Colleges, July 19, 1976. 



California. Administrative R 
' tendent of Public Instru 



legyMtt. "Order Adopting, Amendiog, or Repealing Regulations of the Supeiin 
uct^^b the Chancellor of the California Community Colleges." n.d. \ 



California. Assembly Bitt No. 

r - \ 

Califomie. Assembly BilfNo. 7242.(1977). 

California. Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 159-Relapve to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission. Resolution Chapter 213. ^September 11, 1974). ^ 

* 

California. Assembly Permanent Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education. Educational Opportunity Pro- 
grams, National Views of State issues. Sacramento: Assembly Permanent Subcommittee on Postsecon- 
dary Education, January, 1977: 

California. Assembly Permanent Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education. Unequal Access to College, 
Postsecondary Opportunities and Choicei of High School Graduates. Sacramento: Assembly, Permanent 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, November, 1975. 

California Postsecondery Educetion Commission. Correspondence between Donald R. McNeil, Director, and 
Lee R. Kerschner, Assistant Executive Vice Chancellor of the Celifo/nia State University and Colleges, 
November 17, 1975. " ^ 

California Postsecondary Education Commission. Correspondence between Dr. William L. Deegan, Assistant 
Director for Planning and Special Projects, and Thomas E. Jenkins, Assistant Vice President, Univer- 
sity of California, January 12, 1976. 

California Postsecondary Education Commission. Establishing Community Advisement Canters, A Proposal. 
'Commission Report 76-2. Sacramento: California Postsecondary Education Commission, February, 
' 1976. 4 

California Postsecondery Educetion Commission. Regional Planning in Postsecondary Education: Objectives, 
Obstacles, Alternatives. Commission Report 76-3. Sacramento: Celifornia Postsecondary Education 
Commission, February, 1976. 

California Postsecondary Educetion Commission Report. "The Role of the Commission in California Post- 
secondary Educetion. A Declaration of Policy." Item #13. Sacramento: California Postsecondery Edu- 
cetion Commission, October 1 1 , 1976. (Xerox,) 

'The California State University and Colleges and Interinstitujional Cooperation/' Los Angeles: The Celi- 
fornia State University and Colleges, November 17, 1975. (MimeogrephJ- 

The Challenge of Achievement Report on Public and Private Higher Education in California. By J. M. 
Upruh, Chairman. Sacramento Joint Committee on Higher Educetion. 196/. # 
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^'Cott Benefits Resulting from Cooperative Library Agreement! between the Univertity of California and the 
California State Univertity end College*." Long Beach, Calif.: University of California, Office of Library 
^ Planning, October. 1976. 

DeNure. Mary; Shymoniak. Leonard; and Smith, Robert. "Sugg ested Procedure for Developing RAVEC 
Short-term Plan." Sacramento: Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils, January 31, 1977. 

Harris, Thomas C. "Intrasystem Lending and Borrowing Service." Memorandum, File I 26.6. Ref. 77-25. 
Sacramento: State University library Affairs, March 29, 1977. 

Minicucci, Catherine. "Issues in Financing of Adult Education." Sacramento. Senate Office of Research,, 
Februyy 24, 1976. (Mimeograph.) 

"Model Format-Delineation of Function Agreements Between the Governing Boards of Community Col- 
leges, Secondary School Districts end Regional Occupational Programs/Centers in the Regional 

Adult and Vocational Education Council." Sacramento: California Community 'Colleges. August 18, 
" 1976. 

Moye, Anthony J. "Regional Planning for Postsecondary Education." Statement presented to the ad hoc 
Advisory Committee on Regional Planning, California Postsecondary Education Commission. Cos 
^ Angeles: The California State University and Colleges. January 9. 1976. (Mimeograph.) 

/ » 

Peterson. R. E.. and Hefferlin. JB Lon. et al. Postsecondary Alternatives to Meet the educational Needs of 
California's Qdults. Sacramento Postsecondary Alternatives Study. September. 1975. 
\ > ~* * 

j RAVEC Consultants/Specialists. "Articulation Agreements." Memorandum. Sacramento- Regional Adult 
and Vocational Education Council. January 31, 1977. % 

RAVEC Consultants/Specialists. "Short-Term Plan." Memorandum. Sacramento: Regional ^Adult and Vo- 
cational Education Councils. January 31, 1977 

RAVEC Specialist. "Delineation of Function Agreements." Memorandum. Secramento: California Com- 
munity Colleges, Chancellor's Office, August 18, 1976. 

"Regional Adult and Vocational Education Council, Advisory Committee Handbook." n.p.: Regional Adult 
and Vocational Education Council-Barstow, San Bernardino Valley, Victor Valley. March 9. 1977 
(Xerox.) 

Report of the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education. By John Vasconcellos. Chairman. 
Sacramento: Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education. September. 1973. 

Riles. Wilson, and Guichard. Gus "California Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils." Sacra* 
memo- California State Department of Education. February 4. 1977. (Xerox.) 

* * * " 4 K San Bernardino Valley Regional Adult and Vocational Education Council. "Delineation of Function Agree- 
ments Between the Governing Boards of Community Colleges. Secondary School Districts and Regional 
Occupation*, Programs in the San Bernardino Valley Regional Adult and Vocational Education Coun- 
cil." San Bernerdino. Calif. Sen Bernardino Valley Regional Adult and Vocational Education Council 
March 25. 1977. 1 . - 

Sherriffs. Alex C. "Expansion of CSUC Library Services." Memorandum. LSD 77-02. Long Beach. Calif.. 
California State University and Colleges. Office of the Chancellor. March 3. 1977. ( » 

"Suggested Format, for a Letter of Intent to Develop Articulation Agreements." Sacramento: Regional 
Adult and Vocational Education Councils. January 31. 1977. 

Wood. R. M- "Cost Benefits Resulting from Cooperative Library Agreements between U.C. and C&JC." 
<>Mem6randum, File L30.51. Ref. 77-10. Secramento- The California State University and Colleges. 
Learning Services Development. February 4. 1977. 

x > . > • . . 

ILLINOIS p 



Annual Htporx 1677. Decatur. Ill Graduate Studies Center at Milhken Univertity. 1977. 
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Aahby, Robtrt. "Report to the Regional Service! Planning Committee on the Ectyational Services Opin- 
iormake fatm presented attoegionel Services Planning Conference. Illinois State University. Normal. 
III.. December 7-8. 1976. 

"Highly Specialized Community College Occupational Education Programs that Need to be Planned on a 
Regional Basis.". Sacramento California Community Colleges. Chancellor's Office. July 19.1976. 

House. Ron. and Regan, John. Master Han I. Southern Illinoii Collate Common Market. Direction t for ^ 
Cooperative Post-Secondary Bducation in Southern Illinois. S&ringfield. lit: Mlinois Board of Higher 
Education. December. 1976. 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. A Master Pian for Higher Bducation in Illinois. Springfield. III.: Illinois 
Board of Higher Education. July. 1964. „ 

Illinois Board ^Higher Education. A Master Plan for Postsecondery Bducation in Illinois. Springfield. III.: 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. March. 1976. 

* -» i 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. A Master Plan-Phase II. for Higher Bducation in ItNnoJs, Bxtendlr)g 
Education* Opportunity. Springfield. ML. Illinois Board of Higher Education; December, 1966, 

Illinois Board of HigHer Education. A Master Plan-Phase III for Higher Bducation in Illinois, an Integrated 
State System. Springfield. III.. Illinois Board of Higher Education) May. 1971, 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. An Assessment of the Higher Bducation Cooperation Act Program, 
FY 1973-1975, by Its Participants. Springfield. III.: minors Board of Higher Education. April, 1976. 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. Educational Television Commission. "A State Plan for Educational 
vi Television in Illinois." Springfield. Ill,: Illinois Board of Higher Education. Educational Television 
Commission. March 30, 1977. (Mimeograph.) 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. T 'Higher Education Cooperation Act. A Staff Evaluation of Programs 
Funded via the Higher Education Cooperation Act." Springfield. III.: Illinois Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. June 8, 1976. (Mimeograph.) 

k * Illinois Community . College Board. Illinoii Community College Board Statewide Master Plan for Community 
Colleger. RAMP&/CC: 1977. Sprirtgfield. III. Illinois Community College Board. March. 1977. 

* Illinois Community College Boerd. Manuel of Policies. Procedures, and Guidelines. Draft D-350. Spring- 
field. III.. Illinois Community College Board. July 26. 1975. 

Illinois Community College Board "Proposed* Activities Relating to Statewide and Regional Planning." 
Agenda Item #7B. Springfield, III.: Mnois Community College Board. May 21. 1976, <Xero*3 

Illinois pommunity College Board. "Request for Review of the Proposed Statewide & RegfoaeiCtas^fi- 
cations fdr*Occupational Programs at Illinois Public Community Colleges." Apenda Item #148. Spring- 
field. 111. Illinoii Community College Board. July 22. 1977. 

Illinois Community College Board Statewide Inventory of Current and Intended Career. Programs at Illinoii 
Public Community Colleges. DraJ^D-300 Springfield. III.: Illinois Community College Board. Novem- 
^1,1976 • j 

Illinois. W.flS^^h 972) 

f Illinois. Illmotx State Budget. FtscahYear 1978-July 1. 1977-JuneSO. 1978. By Gov. James R. Thompson. 
Springifeld. III.. March 2. 1977 

Illinois Office of Education. State Boerd of Education. Map and list of superintendents of the Educational 
Service Regions in the stete of Illinois. Springfield, ill.. Illinois Office of Education. August 19. 1975. 

Illinois State Boerd of Education. "Regional Services. Briefing Book." Agenda of the Regional Services 
Planning Conference. Illinois Stete University, Normal. III.. December 7-8. 1976. 

The Illinois Truitee. Vol VI, No. 3 (September, 1976). pp. 1-16. 

77>e Illinoii Truitee. Vol. VI. No. 6 (December. 1976). pp. 1*12, 
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T9» Hflftok Trust*, Vol. VI, No. 7 (January, 1977), pp. 1-12. 
, TlSTtmnoiM Trust— %1/o\ VI, No. 8 (February, 1977), pp. 1-12. 

TheTUmois Trust—, Vol. VI, No. 9 (March-April, 1977), pp. 1-12. 

I 
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